





























THE 


METHODIST QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


JULY, 1850. 


Art I—MORELL’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


The Philosophy of Religion. By J.D. Morett, A. M., Author of the History of 
Modern Philosophy, &. New-York: D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway; Phi- 
ladelphia, George S. Appleton, 164 Chesnut-street. 1849. 12mo., pp. 359. 


THE relation of philosophy to religion is one of those problems that 
it would seem each age must work out for itself. Whether the equa- 
tion is really indeterminate, or whether we must wait for some more 
potent analysis than has hitherto been discovered, we cannot tell; 
but the fact stands palpably out, that every age has made the effort, 
and, by the demonstration of the age that followed it, has signally 
failed. ‘That this failure occurred among the sages of Persia and 
India, and the yet loftier speculators of the Porch and the Academy, 
is a matter that cannot excite our surprise, for both philosophy and 
religion were yet in their infancy; and men at once dogmatized on 
an unknown science, and worshipped an unknown God. But we 
would naturally suppose, that after “life and immortality” had been 
brought to light in the gospel, a clearer conception of the relation 
of these great departments of thought would be attained. In this 
supposition, however, we are sadly mistaken. The Gnostic, the 
Neo-Platonist, the Scholastic, the Cartesian, and the successive 
schools of England, France, and Germany, have in turn shouted the 
joyful evenxa, only to have it triumphantly proved by the school 
which succeeded, that a fatal fallacy existed in the analysis, and that 
the problem was yet unsolved. 

The appearance of Mr. Morell’s History of Speculative Philo- 
sophy in the Nineteenth Century, was greeted with no little satis- 
faction by the thinking world. Much of this satisfaction was 
produced by the novelty of the field that was opened up, and the 
clear, transparent style in which the crabbed technicalities of Ger- 
Fourtu Series, Vou. Il.—23 
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man metaphysics were explained to the mere English scholar. And 
Mr. Morell evinced, in that work, much good sense, as well as a fair 
acquaintance with the course of modern philosophy. There was 
also an apparent reverence for Christianity—a quality so rare in 
those who make extensive excursions in this field, that it was doubly 
welcome in one who had explored it so widely. | 

But, at the same time, his manner of treating some of the funda- 
mental doctrines of natural religion, gave rise to suspicion that he 
entertained views of Christianity at variance with the common 
opinions on the subject. These suspicions were confirmed by his 
“Lectures on the Philosophical Tendencies of the Age,” in which 
he discussed the philosophic doctrines of Positivism, of Individual- 
ism, of Traditionalism, and of Common Sense. In these discus- 
sions he developed some opinions that paved the way for those he 
has since avowed. 

Yet, notwithstanding these indications, high hopes were felt that 
this contribution to the Philosophy of Religion would throw very 
important light on this difficult subject. The writer had been 
brought up at the feet of Wardlaw; his early training had been 
gained in the clear school of the Scotch metaphysics; his recent 
investigations had familiarized him with the profoundest investi- 
gations of modern times; and it was hoped that he combined in 
his own case the elements necessary for a solution of the high prob- 
lems contained in the philosophy of religion. 

It was, we honestly confess, with such feelings as these that we 
eagerly seized the volume before us. We hoped that now, at least, 
we should find an interpreter between the old Christianity and the 
new metaphysics; one who thoroughly understood the language, and 
partook of the spirit, of both; and who, possessing somewhat of the 
confidence of each, could mediate between them, and show us the 
nexus by which they are connected in the great circle of truth. 

Our hopes were somewhat damped by the preface, and sunk lower 
and lower as we proceeded in the perusal of the work, until we laid 
it down, at the conclusion, with sadness of heart, feeling that if these 
great problems are soluble at all, this effort, at least, had failed 
to solve them. We do not mean to bring any railing accusations 
against Mr. Morell, or to call him by any of the hard names he 
repudiates with so much spirit in his preface: nor do we mean to 
undervalue the wonderful contributions made by German intellect to 
the knowledge of the world. But our deliberate judgment is, that 
instead of this work being the philosophy of religion, it is philoso- 
phy versus religion; and that if we adopt the principles here 
avowed, we must choose between our metaphysics and our Chris- 
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. tianity. We do not say, nor do we believe, that Mr. Morell is not a 


Christian; nor would we dream of putting him in the same category 
with the Strausses, the Parkers, and the Emersons of the present 
age; much less with the Voltaires, the Gibbons, and the Paines of 
a past; but we deliberately aver, that if we believed with Mr. Mo- 
rell, we must renounce everything that to us is peculiar and essen- 
tial to Christianity. Whilst we are willing to believe that he is a 
Christian, we believe his Philosophy of Religion to be anti-Chris- 
tian and perilous in the extreme. This charge, we admit, is very 
serious; but, as he has not been at all chary in speaking of our po- 
sitions, we shall use the same liberty with his, and endeavour, not 
only to make the charge, but to prove it. 

With the preface we need not be detained, for it contains but little 
that is worthy of special remark. It however seems to us to be 
needlessly waspish, as introductory to themes so grand and awful 
as those which are discussed in this book. There is connected with 
this asperity a tone of ill-concealed contempt for modern Christian- 
ity, at least in its English type, that must rather irritate than con- 
ciliate ; and a real or affected ignorance of some of its most cherished 
doctrines, (as when Mr. Morell speaks of “ the eternal procession of 
the Son,”) that sits unfavourably on one who comes forth to act as 
an umpire and interpreter between conflicting systems. Some of 
his remarks, however, we regard to be just. There is, throughout 
the Church, a very vague feeling of hostility and suspicion directed 
towards everything German, that is too indiscriminate in its cen- 
sure. We have received much that is good, as well as much that 
is evil, from the patient thinkers of Germany; and it is unwise to 
deprive ourselves of the one, because of the other. But we must 
say that this book, instead of diminishing, will rather tend to in- 
crease this feeling of suspicion and hostility. 

The first chapter discusses the faculties of the human mind. It 
places human personality in the will, and regards it as “the essen- 
tial nature or principle of the human mind.” ‘The essence of the 
soul, accordingly, consists in pure, spontaneous activity, that lies 
behind all its determinations; and this is the central point of a man’s 
consciousness, that which distinguishes him from every other man, 
called indifferently spontaneity, personality, self, or will. 

This definition of the “concrete essence of mind” is somewhat 
surprising. ‘The essence of a thing is usually understood to be, 
what remains when everything individual and peculiar has been 
abstracted. ‘The essence of matter is that which remains when 
all the peculiar properties of any particular kind of matter have 
been removed, and we have left that only which is common to all 
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matter. But here we learn that the essence of mind is not that 
which is common to all minds, but that which is the peculiar charac- 
teristic of each individual—his will. ‘This is certainly in direct con- 
tradiction to the ordinary notion of what constitutes an essence; but 
it is also in direct contradiction to the common convictions of men, 
and the necessary laws of thought. It is one of our intuitive judg- 
ments that every quality must inhere in a substance. Thus we 
affirm, that underlying the qualities of matter there is a substratum, 
which we call its substance or essence, which is beyond our percep- 
tions, but the existence of which we are forced to believe. So also 
we believe, that underlying the attributes of mind there is a substra- 
tum which we call mind or spirit, which in like manner is beyond 
our cognizance, but which we also firmly believe to exist. This 
something is not the will. We are as conscious of our volitions as 
we are of our emotions, which proves that the will cannot be the 
essence of the soul, more than the affections. ‘There must be some- 
thing that wills, just as there is something that feels, and this some- 
thing must be distinct from both volition and feeling. Activity is 
an attribute of the soul as much as passivity, and we irresistibly 
demand a subject in which this attribute resides. To tell us that this 
attribute is its own subject, is to tell us what we feel to be untrue. 
The analysis by which our author reaches this conclusion is really 
curious. It is by a sort of exhaustive elimination. ‘The essence of 
the soul cannot reside in the body, in the senses, or in the affections, 
therefore it resides in the will! He says, page 36: “The concrete 
essence of the mind” cannot reside in sensation, because that is 
“ experienced by the mind ;” nor in the bodily organization, because 
that is used by the mind. But, we ask, are not volitions put forth 
by the mind? Is there not something that wills? Must not his 
analysis carry him, where it has carried every other common sense 
thinker, to the conclusion that the essence of mind cannot reside in 
the will, for the same reason that forbids it to reside in the body and 
the sensational consciousness? ‘The mind thinks, but it is not 
thought; it feels, but it is not feeling; it wills, but it is not volition; 
but something which puts forth these activities and experiences 
these affections. 
We affirm, as the grand peculiarity of the Philosophy of Common 
Sense, which the gigantic labours of Sir W. Hamilton have placed 
on an immovable basis, that substance, or essential being, is not the 
proper object of philosophy, because it is beyond our present capa- 
cities of knowledge. Ontology, in this strict sense, can never be a 
part of human science ; for the objects of our knowledge are not the 
onta, but the phenomena ; not the concrete essences, but the per- 
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ceived attributes of things. We can know, not the interior essence 
of matter, but its properties; not the substance of mind, but its 
attributes. And to select the will, and call that the essence of 
mind, is as egregious a blunder as to select extension, and call that 
the essence of matter. It was at this point that the Baconian sys- 
tem opened up an escape from the puerile subtilties of the scholastic 
philosophy ; and it is by losing sight of this point, that the German 
systems are reproducing all the follies of the schoolmen without 
their piety. In attempting, then, to graft this feature upon our 
English philosophy, Mr. Morell has attempted what would have been 
most disastrous had he succeeded, but which, we are happy to say, 
he has most signally failed in doing. ‘This blunder is the root of 
much of his subsequent error, especially in his speculations on our 
knowledge of God, or as he, according to his vicious philosophy, 
terms him, the Absolute. 

The great subjective forms of mental activity are then divided 
into two classes, the intellectual and emotional, which run parallel 
with each other, and are developed correlatively. The power of the 
will is regarded as running through the whole of them; though 
what actual influence the will exerts over them, or what precise re- 
lation it bears to them, he does not fully explain. The scheme of 
successive, dual development, which he defends, will be better un- 
derstood by examining the following table, found on page 38 :— 


“ MIND, 
commencing in 
MERE FEELING, (undeveloped unity,) 





evinces a 
Tworoitp ACTIVITY. 
7 A ‘fie 
I. II. 
INTELLECTUAL. EMOTIONAL. 
Ist stage. The Sensational Consciousness PL The Instincts. 
2d stage. The Perceptive Consciousness 5 S The Animal Passions. 
3d stage. The Logical Consciousness = 2 4 The Relational Emotions. 
4th stage. The Intuitional Consciousness a z Esthetic, Moral, and Religious 
Emotions. 

Meeting in 
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Faita—(highest, or developed unity.”) 


The first state is that dim; undefinable form of consciousness that 
exists in the earliest periods of infancy, from which all the succeed- 
ing forms of mental life evolve themselves. ‘The next state is that 
of Sensational Consciousness, in which the mind is impressed by 
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external objects through its material organism, but is occupied only 
with the subjective impression, unconscious of any outward cause 
of these sensations. The Emotional State corresponding to this is 
Instinct, a blind obedience to certain impulses, such as sucking, 
swallowing, &c., without referring these impulses to anything exte- 
rior to the mind itself. The next stage is that of the Perceptive 
Consciousness, in which the mind passes from sensation to its out- 
ward cause, and obtains a direct and immediate knowledge of the 
external world. The subject stands face to face with the object, and 
perceives that object intuitively, without the intervention of any 
intermediate process. The soul sees not its sensations, but the 
external object that causes these sensations. Corresponding with 
this is the Emotional State of Animal Passion, hunger, thirst, &c., 
which appetites act directly in view of their respective objects, in 
consequence of their perception of these objects. Next is the Lo- 
gical Consciousness, which reflects upon and generalizes the knowl- 
edge furnished by Sensation and Perception, considers it under the 
forms or categories that are the fixed laws of its action, and classifies 
it according to different principles of arrangement. Corresponding 
with this are the Relational Emotions, such as the domestic, patri- 
otic, and other affections based on our various relations in life. The 
highest stage is that of the Intuitional Consciousness, or pure rea- 
son, which contemplates directly the beautiful, the good, and the 
true, in their absolute form, and holds the same relation to the logi- 
cal consciousness or understanding, that perception does to sensa- 
tion. The corresponding emotions awakened by these intuitions are 
the Austhetical, which have beauty for their object; the Moral, 
which terminate on the good; and the Religious, which rest on the 
true. , 

Faith is the synthesis of these two series of developments, at the 
summit of our being, partaking both of the intellectual and the 
emotional element; a state of soul in which we see truth and love it, 
in the same gaze. It is, when perfected, the state of consciousness 
which links the present to the future life. 

The second chapter discusses the distinction between the logical 
and the intuitional consciousness, or the understanding and the 
reason. ‘The knowledge we receive by the understanding is repre- 
sentative and indirect, obtained by combining or separating the 
ideas already existing in the mind; that furnished by the reason is 
presentative and immediate, consisting of the elementary concep- 
tions of the good, the beautiful, and the true. The knowledge of 
the understanding is reflective, obtained by the mind turning in to 
contemplate its own operations; that of the reason is spontaneous, 
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flowing into the mind as light comes to the eye, by no effort, and 
coming to it from without. The knowledge of the understanding 
is formal, consisting of the forms in which the various original con- 
ceptions of the mind are thrown; that of the reason material, being 
the matter of those conceptions obtained by direct intuition. The 
understanding is analytic, tending to separate the knowledge it 
grasps; the reason is synthetic, striving to attain the unity that 
underlies apparent diversities. The understanding is individual, 
and hence the certain standard of truth, in its own sphere, to the 
individual; the reason is generic, seeking to correct and elucidate 


- its intuitions by comparing them with those of mankind in general. 


The understanding is fixed through all ages, incapable of progress, 
because its laws and forms are stationary ; the reason is progressive, 
growing, as the race advances in the march of civilization, to a clearer 
and wider intuition of its objects. 

Such, in brief, is our author’s map of the mind, and his distinc- 
tion between the reason and tle understanding. 

We do not propose to enter at large into the metaphysics of the 
various questions here suggested, both because the field is too wide, 
and because it might seem presumptuous to assail the author on 
a subject to which he has given very particular attention. 

, We are not disposed to object to the distinction between the un- 
derstanding and the reason, or the difference between presentative 
and representative knowledge. Indeed, it would seem impossible 
for any one to read the masterly dissertations of Sir William Ham- 
ilton, appended to his superb edition of Reid, on these topics, and 
yet reject the distinctions. And it arises, perhaps, from the very 
nature of the case, that, in drawing out the points of difference, 
some of them should seem to run into each other. A careful in- 
spection of the distinctions between the reason and understanding, 
raised by our author, will, we think, convince the reader, that in 
some of them we have only the same fact looked at from a different 
direction, and expressed by a different term. This is, however, but 
a slight fault, in an effort to set forth clearly a distinction which has 
necessarily about it so much subtilty and obscurity to ordinary 
thinkers. 

But let us look at these points of distinction more closely. Con- 
ceding the first, what are we to make of the second? All our men- 
tal acts are spontaneous, and therefore reflection as much as the 
rest. But it is not true that all the knowledge of the understand- 
ing is obtained by the mind contemplating its own operations. All 
the sciences fall, by his own definition, within the sphere of the un- 
derstanding ; they surely are not obtained by the mind reflecting on 
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its own operations. Were this true, there would be no ground for 
the assertion of the objective existence of a single fact of science, 
that was not a perception or an intuition; and we should be shut up 
to the most hopeless idealism. His third distinction, we confess, is 
very difficult of clear comprehension. What does he mean by the 
knowledge of the understanding being only formal? He tells us 
that “ Perception indicates simply the momentary consciousness of 
an external reality standing before us face to face,” and the logical 
faculty “seizes upon the concrete material that is given immediately 
in perception, moulds it into an idea,” &c., page 69. Now, what is 
this “concrete material?” Is it the “external reality?’ If so, it 
has matter as well as form. Is it the consciousness of that reality ? 
Then again it has matter as well as form, for it is an intuitive per- 
ception. How does it mould this into an idea? If he means the 
external reality, this is nonsense; if the consciousness of the reality, 
it is already moulded into an idea, for the very perception of it was 
such an idea. His error here is one that we shall find him very 
prone to commit, that of confounding the subjective and the objective. 
Because the understanding takes up the matter of its knowledge 
according to certain forms, therefore that knowledge ceases to be 
matter, and becomes only form. It might as well say, that because 
the stomach takes up its contents by the secretion of its coats, 
therefore they cease to be food, and become gastric juice. The un- 
derstanding knows by means of its forms or categories, but its 
knowledge is as material as that of the intuitive consciousness: the 
matter is the same in each case, it is only taken up differently by 
the mind. : 

His next distinction also puzzles us. Synthesis is surely as much 
a. logical operation of the mind as analysis. We separate, in order 
to combine; and the aim of all scientific analysis is to obtain a per- 
fect synthesis. We analyze the phenomena of light, to combine 
them all in an hypothesis which shall express the actual verity; and 
this synthetic process, this constant tending toward unity, is purely 
an operation of the logical faculty. 

The fifth distinction is one that involves much of his subsequent 
error. Weare forced to deny it in the most absolute terms. Our 
logical processes. are not more certain than our intuitional, nor do 
our intuitional need confirmation by comparison, &c., more than our 
logical. There are some results, of both faculties, that we rest upon 
as certain; there are others that are uncertain, and on which we 
need the light of other minds. We know no better example of the 
uncertainty of the results of the logical faculty than Mr. Morell has 


himself furnished us in this discussion. 
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His sixth distinction, in like manner, we deny. The logical 
faculty has improved as much as the intuitional; nor is it fixed, in 
any such absolute sense as he alleges, more than the intuitional 
faculty. The human race is advancing in knowledge; but this 
implies no improvement of the intuitional power, more than the 
rising of the sun implies an increase of the visual faculty in the eye. 

His grand error is in denying that the logical consciousness can 
be a proper source of any knowledge, but must simply grind, in its 
rigid forms, the knowledge received from other sources. So far is 
this from being true, that the opposite is the fact. It is the grand 
organ of knowledge. It cannot furnish us with any new elements, 
but it can so analyze and combine those already furnished, as 
greatly to extend our knowledge. Take any of the sciences, such 
as mathematics, geology, astronomy, and how much of our 
knowledge in them is the direct result of the patient analysis and 
synthesis of the logical consciousness? If we compare the know- 
ledge furnished by intuition with that furnished by scientific investi- 
gation, we shall discover how grossly Mr. Morell has misused the 
logical understanding, in thus shutting it up, like Samson among 
the Philistines, a shorn and blind giant, to grind in a mill. 

The most serious error in the metaphysics of these chapters is an 
undue limitation, and, we had almost said, degradation of the logical 
consciousness. The author holds that it is to the intuitive conscious- 
ness, simply what the sensational is to the perceptive. But a very 
little reflection will convince us that this is a most restricted and 
erroneous representation of the case. The sensational consciousness 
is the mere channel of communication with the perceptive, furnishing 
it the means of access to the external world, and is rigidly limited to 
its own sphere. But it is otherwise with the logical consciousness. 
Not only does it not act as a proper excitant, or a vehiculum to the 
intuitional consciousness, in the same way that sensation is related 
to perception, but its range is much wider than that of any other 
power of the mind. We reason concerning our sensations, our per- 
ceptions, our intuitions, and all the classes of our emotions. Its 
range is therefore over the entire field of consciousness. This can- 
not be said of any other power of the mind concerning the province 
of the rest. Sensation, perception, and intuition are rigidly restricted 
to their own spheres, and cannot transcend them. It is plain, there- 
fore, that this metaphysical architecture, in which the logical con- 
sciousness is inflexibly built into a sort of third story without any 
windows, with its scanty furniture of conceptions, and its sky-lights 
and dead-lights from the other departments of the soul, is an inaccu- 
rate representation of this most important power of the mind. The 
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serious errors to which this assumption has led our author will be 
more distinctly perceived under another division of the subject. 

It is extremely unfair to charge Mr. Morell with idealism, as some 
have done, in presenting these views. He avows his realistic senti- 
ments in the most emphatic terms, and to force a different construc- 
tion upon his words is singularly uncandid. But whilst we would 
not charge him with idealism, we believe that his views are liable to 
strong objection at this point. He affirms that the categories of the 
logical understanding are wholly subjective. Among these, of course, 
he will admit to be, causation. If so, the very same question that 
arose on the sensational philosophy of Locke, in regard to the ob- 
jective validity of perceptions, will arise in regard to the objective 
validity of this conception. We conceive causation, but what evidence 
have we that there is such a thing in actual objective existence? By 
this theory, none. The same use that Berkeley and Hume made 
of Locke’s perceptions, and Fichte of Kant’s primitive judgments, 
we shall be compelled to make of the category of causation. Hence 
the grand argument for the being of God is swept away. It is true 
Mr. Morell holds, with Sir W. Hamilton, that we perceive intuitively 
the primary qualities of matter, and thus lays the foundation for a 
certain conviction in their objective reality. But it is also true that 
there are other conceptions of the logical understanding as import- 
ant as these, such as unity, plurality, and especially causation. If 
there be no such mode then of verifying these, we can see no mode of 
escaping the pyrrhonism of Hume, and the atheism of Fichte. We 
see no escape but in asserting the same immediateness of knowledge 
in regard to these objects of thought, which he has already admitted 
in regard to the qualities of matter. But to assert this, would be to 
emancipate the logical understanding from the imprisonment to 
which he has doomed it, and thus open the way to the admission 
that it is susceptible cf the phenomena of revelation and inspiration. 
This would be to overthrow the whole foundation of his philosophy 
of religion. It is, then, precisely at this point that we think his 
psychology begins to break down. 

The same difficulties lie against his theory of the logical conscious- 
ness on the emotional side. He alleges that “these emotions depend 
not upon the immediate perception of their object, but upon our 
relations in human life.” But even were this granted, we ask, how 
can they rest upon the relation in any other way than by a percep- 
tion of it? Are not the objects of these relational emotions per- 
ceived to be exterior to the soul, precisely as the objects of the lower 
affections? Does not consciousness dictate that the only difference 
between them is, that in the one case the objects are material sub- 
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stances, perceived to have a certain correlation to our physical nature, 
and, in the other, there is a perceived relation which invests a par- 
ticular object with these affections; but that the objects of both are 
in the same sense exterior to his mind, and directly perceived by it? 
Does not a man as directly perceive everything that causes him to 
love his child, as he does everything that causes him when thirsty to 
desire a drink of water? Why then shut up the one class of emotions 
in the dark machinery-room of the logical consciousness, and bring 
the other to the open air and light of a direct perception? We ob- 
ject then to this feature of his psychology, and it will be perceived 
presently that this is the very point of departure to which we can 
trace nearly all the errors into which he has fallen on the subject 
of religion, 

Without pursuing the metaphysical discussion further, we turn to 
the third chapter, which discusses the essence of religion. He first 
alleges, rightly, that the religious feeling is an original element in. 
man’s nature, drawn forth and modified by the various outward in- 
fluences to which he is subjected. He then inquires whether it con- 
sists essentially in any form of knowing or acting: and decides that 
it does not. He locates it in the emotional part of our nature. He 
next endeavours to ascertain what is the specific nature of this emo- 
tion; and having reduced it to its last analysis, with Schleierma- 
cher, he discovers in it nothing but the feeling of absolute-de- 
pendence. 

Here we differ from our author, and think that he differs from 
himself. If the religious feeling be simply that of absolute depend- 
ence, then wherever that feeling of dependence exists there is 
religion. But, by his own admission, the dog has a feeling of abso- 
lute dependence on his master, and the infant a similar feeling 
towards the parent; but to say that the dog or the infant has religion, 
is either to trifle with the subject, or with the common use of lan- 
guage. If then the infant and the dog are capable of the feeling of 
absolute dependence, and yet incapable of religion, it is plain that 
these feelings are not identical or co-extensive. 

Indeed the author admits this, on page 96. Speaking of this feel- 
ing of the infant he says: “Such an instinctive confidence we may 
regard as the first bud of feeling, out of which the religious emotions 
gradually germinate. We should, indeed, hardly call it religious, 
but simply say that such a feeling in the babe is the analogue of re- 
ligious trust in the man.” .. But why cannot this feeling of absolute 
dependence be called religious? If the essence of religion lies in 
this feeling, and this feeling exists in the babe, it must be strictly 
religious. But if, as he rightly perceives, there is something want- 
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ing to constitute it religion, then it follows that the essence of reli- 
gion does not consist in simple dependence. What then is wanting? 
We answer, the correlative feeling of moral obligation. As the con- 
sideration of the absolute object, as he prefers coldly to designate 
the Father of us all, produces the feeling of absolute dependence, so 
the consideration of the contingent subject produces that of moral 
obligation, and in the synthesis of these feelings do we find the 
essence of religion. 

This will be further apparent by another analysis. The duty of 
worship is, by the author’s own showing, an invariable sequence 
of the religious feeling. Indeed it is questionable whether the one 
has ever existed without producing the other. There is, therefore, a 
necessary and direct connexion between the two which can readily 
be traced. Now let the feeling of absolute dependence exist, as we 
may readily suppose it to exist, in the mind of an Atheist, or even 
of an Epicurean, and yet no feeling of moral obligation, from whence 
can we deduce the conception of worship? It is impossible to make 
the deduction, for there is no connexion between the feeling of ab- 
solute dependence and the duty of worship. We may depend on 
a blind law of force, and yet not be bound to worship it; or if a 
personal deity be conceded, we may depend upon him, as the lower 
orders of creatures do, who are not bound to worship him. But the 
moment we bring to view the feeling of moral obligation, the infer- 
ence to the duty of worship is direct and immediate, for the one is 
but the outward expression of the other. Worship is but the exter- 
nal exhibition of the fact in our consciousness, that we are bound to 
love and serve God, and to give a grateful expression of our feeling 
of dependence. The sense of obligation, however, must precede 
and produce the outward act. 

We may appeal in this matter with safety to the common con- 
sciousness of mankind. The very word religion, in its etymology, 
has as its ground-thought the fact of obligation. And even if the 
accuracy of this etymology be questioned, its very general reception 
proves all we desire, by establishing the common sentiment of man- 
kind, that there is included in the essence of religion a religandum, 
a sense of obligation. And the common feeling of men regarding 
it is, that it is something which binds the moral nature of man by 
obligations fastened on the unseen, the spiritual, and the future. 
Whilst then we concede that dependence is one of its essential ele- 
ments, we contend that another equally essential is the correlative 
feeling of moral obligation. : 

A very important result in the argument will follow from this 
conclusion. If religion essentially includes the feeling of moral 
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obligation, as well as dependence, it will follow that it is not a thing 
exclusively dependent on the intuitional consciousness. As the 
feeling of a moral obligation brings to view our relations, it lies 
within the sphere of the logical consciousness, even as limited by our 
author. It will follow from this, that the logical consciousness must 
be influenced by whatever agencies are employed to confer religion 
on the human race: or, in other words, it may be the subject of 
Revelation and Inspiration. This will destroy his theory of Inspi- 
ration, and allow the common views to remain unscathed. It is, 
therefore, not without reason that he first shuts up the understand- 
ing in a prison, and then pares away one-half of the definition of 
religion, otherwise his premises would be too broad for his con- 
clusion. 

Mr. Morell next discusses “the essence of Christianity.” We 
quote a few sentences from the opening of this chapter, as illustra- 
tions of its style :— 


“The religions of Greece and Rome had each their own peculiar elements 
of thought and feeling. The Jew, the Mohammedan, and the Christian, all, 
too, have cherished their several conceptions respecting the one living and true 
God.—In passing, therefore, from the subject of religion generally to the con- 
sideration of religion in some distinctive form, as a fact in human history, it 
will be necessary for us to investigate the subjective process by which a reli- 
gion, historically speaking, becomes formed and established in the consciousness 
of different portions of mankind. In this way we shall be better enabled to 
comprehend what is the specific element existing in any one of the great his- 
torical forms of religious life, apart from the essence of religion itself; and, as 
Christianity is one of those forms, we may be led by this procedure to perceive 
what it is that distinguishes i specifically, as a phase of man’s inward self- 
consciousness, from all the rest.” —Pp. 106, 107. 


This paragraph is an instance of what has struck us very pain- 
fully in the perusal of this book. It is the tone of frigid indifference 
which the author assumes towards Christianity. He seems to think 
it necessary, while dealing with these high themes, in acting the 
philosopher to become the stoic. It may be unphilosophical to have 
so little of the nil admirari spirit; but we confess that we have no 
sympathy with that bloodless and heartless assumption of imparti- 
ality, which can enable a man to sit down and anatomize Christianity 
as coldly as the surgeon takes his scalpel to dissect some nameless 
and outcast corpse. And we cannot see without a glow of indignation 
the patronizing air of concession towards Christianity that pervades 
so much of the speculation of modern dreamers in philosophy ; as if 
it did very well in its time; was a very good sort of thing for the 
common herd; and really deserved to be encouraged as quite a use- 
ful affair where one could get nothing better. To the heart of the 
man who has known Christ in “the fellowship of his sufferings,” 
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Christianity is something vastly more than “a form of the religious 
life of humanity,” —it is the way, and the truth, and the life; and the 
levelling of it so near to other forms of belief which it sternly repu- 
diates, and condemns as utterly false, is felt to be an outrage and 
injustice. We make these remarks, not as wholly applicable to the 
work before us, but as finding an illustration in its general tone and 
spirit, to an extent that has excited in us'the most painful emotions. 
We doubt not that the things that have grated upon our feelings, 
have been unconsciously put forth by our author; but it is this very 
unconsciousness that strikes us so painfully, for it is the symptom 
not of love, but of indifference. It is not thus that Paul and John 
have written; and it is not thus that they have written who have 
followed in their footsteps, and known most of the nature of Christi- 
anity by their own blessed experience. Such as they have always 
written in a way that none could fail to see and feel that their rea- 
sonings were all wrought in fire. 

There begins to appear in this chapter a sophism which runs 
through all the rest of the book, and leads to some of its worst con- 
clusions. It is the confounding of religion as a state of the human 
soul, with religion as an outward system of influences and opinions, 
calculated to produce this internal condition. He starts with an 
avowal of the intention to discuss only the first, but he soon glides 
into the assumption that the second has no real existence. The 
importance of this mistake will appear when we come to the chapter 
on Revelation and Inspiration. 

Thus he says, on page 113,— 

“Christianity, like every other religion, consists essentially in a state of 
man’s inner consciousness, which develops itself into a system of thought and 
activity only in a community of awakened minds.—Apostolical Christianity 


consisted essentially in the religious consciousness of the first great Christian 
community.” 


Now we affirm, that Christianity and Apostolical Christianity 
consist in more than these, and that they have a distinct existence 
independent of the minds that receive them. Clear and palpable as 
this distinction is, and recognized even by Mr. Morell himself, it is 
almost instantly disregarded, and his whole philosophy of religion is 
based on the implicit denial of this obvious fact. 

He defines Christianity subjectively, as “that form of religion in 
which we are conscious of absolute dependence and perfect moral free- 
dom being harmonized by love to God.” It is somewhat remarkable 
that, in framing a definition of Christianity, he did not think of 
going to the only book that authoritatively describes its nature. 
And it is still more remarkable, that he has given us a definition 
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which really does not define it at all. We have, in fact, scarcely a single 
peculiar element of Christianity brought out in this definition. Was 
not Adam in Paradise conscious of absolute dependence and per- 
fect moral freedom, harmonized by love to God? Are not the 
angels in heaven conscious of the same thing? How, then, can that 
be a proper definition of Christianity as a subjective state of the 
human soul, which, without altering a single term, expresses things 
so different? Must not the subjective state of an angel, and that of 
a soul redeemed by the blood of Christ, and living by faith on the 
Son of God, be essentially different? Yet this difference is com- 
pletely merged in the definition. He overlooks the cardinal fact, 
that the substratum of the Christian consciousness is a sense of sin; 
and its essence that peculiar attitude which the soul assumes toward 
Jesus Christ, expressed by the one word fazth. 

He then defines Christianity objectively, as “that religion which 
rests upon the consciousness of the redemption of-the world through 
Jesus Christ.” We are puzzled with the terms of this definition. 
What does he mean by “the redemption of the world?” The phrase 
has a definite meaning in the Bible, and in the language of evangeli- 
cal Christendom; but we look in vain for this, or, indeed, any dis- 
tinct meaning of it, in the work before us. We are charily told that 
its “nature and extent cannot be decided in a general definition.” 
Again: what is meant by a consciousness of this redemption? 
Does it mean what old-fashioned people call faith? If not, what 
exactly does it mean? We are forced to say, that there is a sort of 
cuttle-fish obscurity surrounds our author, whenever he approaches 
evangelical doctrines and terms, that is sometimes amusing, from the 
ludicrous dread evinced of uttering what might seem barbarous 
pietism to some sneering philosophy; but which is oftener painful 
in the last degree, from its evident indifference to the most vital and 
essential elements of Christianity. 

But we object more seriously to this definition, that it is really 
not Christianity objectively, but Christianity subjectively, con- 
sidered. It describes much more nearly the subjective condition of 
a Christian than the first definition, and then confounds this with the 
great fact which gives rise to this peculiar state of consciousness. 
The two definitions do not cohere; nor are they, in any proper 
sense, the correlatives of one another. And they both omit the car- 
dinal facts of sin, atonement, and faith, as the real elements of the 
Christianity of the Bible. Had the author deigned to look at the 
description of Christianity given by one who, although evidently no 
favourite of his, yet surely understood something of its nature, he 
would have found it to be, “ Christ formed within you, the hope of 
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glory.” If this definition is fairly analyzed, it will be found to pre- 
sent an objective,—the cross of Christ; and a subjective,—the appre- 
hension of that cross by the soul; which will give a far clearer 
conception of the essential nature of Christianity than anything that 
has been said by our author. 

Our main objection, however, is, the quiet assumption made in it, 
that Christianity has really no objective existence but in the con- 
sciousness of the Christian world. This is manifestly the ground 
assumed in the definitions; an assumption whose vitiating influence 
on his whole theory we shall presently see to be very great, and very 
pernicious. 

We see at this point the ingenious manner in which our author 
prepares the way for his theories of Revelation and Inspiration. He 
first, by his philosophy, limits all perceptions of truth to the intuitional 
consciousness, and muzzles'the logical faculty with a carefulness that 
indicates no great fondness for it; a fact that is not perhaps without 
its rational explanation. He then limits the essence of religion to 
an Emotional state, dependent on the intuitional consciousness, omit- 
ting the {equally important element which comes under the control 
of the logical consciousness. Then, in searching for the essence of 
Christianity, he limits it to the range of the. intuitional faculty, leav- 
ing out those important elements that draw into operation other 
parts of the nature. He then quietly-assumes that Christianity can 
have no objective existence but in the intuitional consciousness of 
Christians; or, in other words, that it cannot exist as a delineated 
system of emotions and doctrines in a book, because it is nothing 
but a form of the intuitional consciousness. All these assumptions 
we have shown to be untenable; and yet every one is necessary to 
prepare the way for his theory of Revelation and Inspiration. The 
whole chain is demanded, and yet every link is broken. It is with 
this vantage-ground that we proceed to the examination of his theory 
of Revelation. 

Mr. Morell states at the outset, that “a revelation always indi- 
cates a mode of intelligence. This point should be carefully real- 
ized in the outset, since we are almost insensibly led, in many 
instances, to interchange the idea of a revelation with the object 
revealed, and introduce, ere we are aware, great confusion in the 
whole subject.” This liability to confound the process of the mind 
in receiving a revelation, with the object revealed, is signally illus- 
trated by this entire chapter, and even by the very paragraph before 
us. By what authority does Mr. Morell assert that.a revelation 
always indicates a mode of intelligence? By what authority does 
he thus narrow down the universally received signification of this 
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word in theological language? ‘he only show of argument he 
makes, is the statement that “the preaching of an angel would be no 
revelation to an idiot, and a Bible in Chinese would offer none to a 
European.” Granted. But might not that preaching, or that Bible, 
be a revelation in itself, independent of the process of mind by which 
it is apprehended? The very terms imply that it might: for if this 
presentation be made to an intelligent mind, it perceives it as a reve- 
lation; from which it follows that it actually does exist as a revela- 
tion, independent of the mind perceiving it; unless the mind may 
perceive it to be what it actually is not. ‘To assume, therefore, as 
he does, without a shadow of proof, that, because the process of 
receiving a revelation is a “ mode of intelligence,” therefore a revela- 
tion itself is so, is either a begging of the whole question, or a most 
singular inadvertence in a philosopher. 

This appears further when he expands his view of revelation, 
on page 130 :— 


“ The idea of a revelation is universally considered to imply a case of intel- 
ligence in which something is presented directly to the mind of the subject; 
in which it is conveyed by the immediate agency of God himself; in which 
our own efforts would have been unavailing to attain the same conceptions ; 
in which the truth communicated could not have been drawn by Si aaa 
from any data previously known; and, finally, in which the whole result is 
one lying beyond the reach of the logical understanding.” 


This extraordinary statement we are forced to meet by a flat 
denial. Mr. Morell surely knows that this is the very ground where 
he is at issue with the Christian world; and yet he coolly assumes 
it, without even a pretence at a proof. 

We deny that it is always “something presented directly to the 
mind of the subject.” The revelation God has given us in latter 
days is presented indirectly, by written or spoken signs, and not 
directly to the mind, as in the case of those who first received it, 
and transmitted it tous. If he only means that the mind directly 
perceives this revelation when once made, we will not object; but 
the perception of a revelation, and a revelation itself, are very differ- 
ent things. 

Neither is a revelation always something “conveyed by the imme- 
diate agency of God himself.” The whole Christian world holds 
that God has employed subordinate agencies in revealing himself to 
men. ‘This was true even as to the first recipients of a revelation. 
Dreams, visions, symbolical acts and persons, words uttered by 
angels, and other modes, were employed by God to reveal himself 
to his servants. It was not only “at sundry times,” but “2n divers 
manners,” that God spake in time past unto the fathers by the 
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prophets. These, surely, were instrumentalities different from the 
immediate and direct agency of God himself. Nor is it always truth 
that could not have been inferred from data previously known. 
Much of what God has revealed might have been inferred from pre- 
viously known data, but yet not inferred with that certainty and 
authority requisite for our necessities. Take the Decalogue. This 
was revealed directly by God on Sinai. But could men never have 
known, by inference from previous data, that they should not kill, 
commit adultery, &c.? If they could not, what becomes of that law 
written on the heart, by which they are hereafter to be judged? If 
it is replied that this law is an original revelation, we might grant it. 
But still this definition of a revelation is destroyed, for we have 
something revealed which could have been inferred from data pre- 
viously known; whether known by revelation or otherwise affects 
not the question. Either, then, the Decalogue was not a revelation, 
or a revelation is something more than our author defines it to be. 

Nor is it something in which “ the whole result is one lying beyond 
the reach of the logical consciousness.” This is the mpatov weidoc 
of our author, which is continually reappearing: and as it is the 
only point which he condescends to argue, we will give it a careful 
attention. 

The mode of procedure adopted by Mr. Morell in this investiga- 
tion is not a little surprising. We are reminded of the Frenchman, - 
the Englishman, and the German, who were each called upon for a 
description of the camel. The Frenchman went to a neighbouring 
menagerie, and, by the help of accessible sources of information, fur- 
nished in a few days a very clever sketch of the animal. The Eng- 
lishman travelled to the home of the camel in the desert, and after a 
considerable time, produced a complete natural history derived from 
his own observation. The German, however, retired to his study, 
and there enthusiastically set himself to work to evolve the primitive 
idea of the animal from the intuitional consciousness; and, by the 
latest advices, he was at the work still, though vastly encouraged by 
some “glorious nibbles.” 

But, in all seriousness, is it not strange that, in examining the 
nature of revelation, we do not find a single appeal to revelation 
itself? Who so competent to describe its subjective facts, as those 
to whom it has confessedly been made? Why, then, has not Mr. 
Morell. come up fairly to the question, whether these men believed 
that other things were revealed to them than the conceptions of the 
intuitional consciousness; and whether they deemed the record of 
these things a real revelation; or the yet more important question, 
whether their testimony on this point is worth anything at all in the 
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philosophical investigation? The fact of Mr. Morell’s silence on 
these points excites painful surmises. 

After running an analogy between his definition of revelation, and 
the action of the intuitional consciousness, and showing their iden- 
tity, he then endeavours “to demonstrate that the whole of the 
logical processes of the human mind are such, that the idea of a 
revelation is altogether incompatible with them,—that they are in no 
sense open to its influence, and that they can neither be improved 
nor assisted by it.” 

This is strong ground. What, then, is the demonstration? 
Simply that the logical processes take place according to the laws 
of thought: but these laws are immovable; therefore they cannot 
be made the subject of a revelation. “Correct reasoning could 
never be subverted by revelation itself; bad reasoning could never 
be improved by it.” This is most marvellous. Grant that the 
laws of the logical understanding are immovable, are they infallible ? 
Could not correct reasoning be certified by revelation? Could’ it 
not inform us whether we had used these laws of thought legiti- 
mately? Could not bad reasoning be corrected by it? Is it possi- 
ble that the God who made these powers could not furnish them 
with logical processes and results, which they could rely upon as 
infallible and correct? This must of course be denied by Mr. 
Morell; a denial which, to most minds, will be a reductio ad ab- 
surdum of the theory. 

But he gets a glimpse of the difficulties of his position as he pro- 
ceeds, for he adds, page 135,— 


“ There is, however, one more process coming within the province of the 
logical faculty, which might appear at first sight to be far more nearly com- 
patible with the idea of a revelation, and through the medium of which, indeed, 
many suppose that the actual revelations of God to man have been made. 
The process to which I refer is that of verbal exposition. Could not a revela- 
tion from God, it might be naturally urged, consist in an exposition of truth, 
made to us by the lips or from the pen of an inspired messenger, that exposi- 
tion coming distinctly under the idea of a logical explication of doctrines, 
which it is for mankind to receive as sent to us on Divine authority? Now 
this is a case of considerable complexity, and one which we must essay as 
clearly as possible to unravel.” 


This is undoubtedly rather an ugly case for his theory, but he 
floats over it as glibly as a cork. The amount of what he says is 
simply this, that if such a messenger kept within the bounds of our 
present experience, there would be no revelation to us; if he trans- 
cended these bounds, we could only understand his message by the 
elevation of our religious consciousness. In his own words, such an 
exposition of truth “would give us no immediate manifestation of 
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truth from God, it would offer no conceptions lying beyond the range 
of our present data,” therefore it would be no revelation. In other 
words, it would conflict with our theory of revelation, therefore it is 
no revelation. This is really all we can logically infer from the 
reasoning. 

He asserts that revelation is always the presentation of some truth 
immediately to the intuitional consciousness, and must therefore be 
confined to those truths which come within the range of this power 
of the soul. Was this the case with the history contained in the first 
chapters of Genesis? Was it the case with the moral and ceremo- 
nial law, the form and arrangements of the Tabernacle, and the struc- 
ture of the Hebrew commonwealth, revealed to Moses? Was it so 
with the visions, dreams, voices, and symbols. revealed to the pro- 
phets? When it was revealed to Simeon by the Holy Ghost that 
he should not see death until he had seen the Lord’s Christ, was this 
a truth of the intuitional consciousness? When Paul went up to 
Jerusalem “by revelation,’ was that a truth of the intuitional 
consciousness? When he received an account of the last supper 
from our Lord, was that narration a truth of the intuitional con- 
sciousness? Were the resurrection, the second coming of Christ, the 
scenes of the judgment, the rise of Antichrist, and similar futurities, 
conceptions of the intuitional consciousness? Were all the minute 
predictions of prophecy truths of the intuitional consciousness? Is 
it not obvious at a glance that many things were matters of revela- 
tion to inspired men that must fall within the scope of the logical 
consciousness, even as narrowed down by the psychological theory 
of our author ? 

But he also asserts, page 143,— 

“That the Bible cannot, in strict accuracy of language, be termed a revela- 
tion—The actual revelation was not made primarily i in the book, but in the 
mind of the writers: and the power which that book possesses of conveying a 


revelation to us, consists in its aiding in the awakenment and elevation of our 
religious consciousness.” 


This bold assertion is not a little startling. We ask, if there is 
no revelation there, how can it ever become a revelation to us? We 
grant that a blind man cannot read a book until his eyes are opened ; 
but neither can he then, if the book is not there. We must be spirit- 
ually enlightened before we can fully perceive the revelation con- 
veyed in the Bible; but it is hard to see how we can perceive it 
then, if there is no revelation there to be seen. 

But what is the judgment of the writers themselves? Do they 
call the words they were inspired to speak and write a revelation? 
“Secret things belong unto the Lord, but the things revealed, to us 
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and our children.” Are these things “modes of. intelligence?” 
“The Revelation of Jesus Christ,” sent and signified by his angel 
to his servant John, who bare record of what he saw, and blessed 
those who read and hear the words of this prophecy,—was this a 
“mode of intelligence?” Was the “revelation of the mystery” in 
which Paul’s gospel consisted, “made manifest, and by the Scrip- 
tures of the prophets made known to all nations,” a “ mode of intel- 
ligence?”” When Paul asserted, “the things that I write unto you 
are the commandments of the Lord,” did he mean to teach that only 
the mode of intelligence of those who read them was the command 
of the Lord? What is the meaning of such phrases as, “the Word 
of God;” “the oracles of God;” “the Scriptures of inspiration;” 
“the words which the Holy Ghost teacheth;” “the form of sound 
words ;” “ the gospel of God;” and similar expressions? do they 
only mean a mode of intelligence? Are not all these things in direct 
contradiction of this starveling theory of revelation? 

But suppose we grant the theory for a moment. We ask, what 
is the precise authority of revelation? Has it any, independent of 
the mind that receives it? If it has no existence but in the mind 
perceiving it, how can it challenge any authority over a mind that 
does not perceive it? How can it demand universal submission 
on the penalty of eternal perdition? And what guarantee of cer- 
tainty have we as to any revelation at all? If our intuitional con- 
ceptions contradict Mr. Morell’s, and his contradict Neander’s, and 
his again contradict Dr. Strauss’s, who shall decide between them? 
How shall we know who or what is right? We have no infallible - 
standard, no absolute rule, to which we may refer these conflicting 
revelations, and know whether they speak according to the law and 
the testimony. We are left at sea without chart or compass, and 
the trackless waters covered with a German mist. “Jesus I know, 
and Paul I know, but who are you?” 

But, waiving these difficulties, let us examine whether his theory 
follows from the premises he has assumed. He alleges that because 
spiritual perceptions cannot be attained by a mind whose power of 
intuition is not elevated to their reception, therefore, a revelation 
can be made only to the intuitive consciousness, and not to the logi- 
cal. But as the intuitive consciousness perceives by direct percep- 
tion, this revelation cannot be in the form of a book, but in an imme- 
diate presentation of truth to the mind; and a revealed theology is 
impossible. , 

‘he sophism in this argument is not difficult of detection. Grant 
that spiritual intuitions are impossible to a blind soul; does it follow 
that a revelation must consist in nothing else but these spiritual 
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intuitions? Is not this assuming the very point in discussion? A 
revealed theology cannot of itself awaken these intuitions: but does 
it follow that it can do nothing, much more that it is impossible? 
Grant that it may be of little use to an unenlightened soul: does it 
follow that it will be of none to, one enlightened? A system of 
optics is useless to a blind man, and powerless to produce his sight ; 
but let vision be granted him, and is it then useless? 

Mr. Morell admits the importance of a theology, and confesses 
that it is impossible for a man to avoid constructing one for himself, 
after attaining spiritual conceptions. But what is there in this work 
that confines it to man? Because God must give the intuitions, does 
he thereby lose the power of delineating them? Is He who alone 
understands these emotions fully, alone incapable of describing them? 
If man can do this work for himself, why may not God do it for him? 
What is there in it that limits it to the fallible, purblind creature? 
We cannot, then, for the life of us, see how the conclusion of Mr. 
Morell will follow from his premises. 

But Mr. Morell has saved us some trouble, by virtually giving up 
his own theory, or at least by allowing it to break down at the very 
point where he attempts to apply it. He tells us, page 140,— 

“The aim of revelation has not been’ formally to expound a system of 
doctrine to the understanding, but to educate the mind of man gradually to an 
inward appreciation of the truth concerning his own relation to God. Juda- 
ism was a propedentic to Christianity ; but there was no formal definition of 
any one spiritual truth in the whole of that economy. (!), The purpose of it 
was to school the mind to spiritual contemplation; to awaken the religious 
consciousness by types and symbols, and other perceptive means, to the reali- 
zation of certain great spiritual ideas,” &c., &c. “The Apostles went forth to 
awaken man’s power of spiritual intuition ; to impress upon the world the 
great conceptions of sin, of righteousness, of judgment to come, of salvation, 
of purity, and of heavenly love. ‘This they did by their lives, their teaching, 


their spiritual intensity in action and suffering, their whole testimony to the 
word, the person, the death, and the resurrection of the Saviour.” 


Concede for a moment that the sole object of these great agencies 
was to awaken spiritual intuitions, how, by Mr. Morell’s own account 
of it, was this done? They could not bring the naked idea before 
the blinded world, and thus cause spiritual perception. How, then, 
did they proceed? By “teaching !” by the use of “types and sym- 
bols;” and “giving testimony to the word, &c., of the Saviour!” 
And, pray, what was this but addressing themselves to the logical 
understanding? If they embodied these great conceptions in teach- 
ing, must not this, as far as it was embodied, be “an exposition of 
Christian doctrine?’ How otherwise could they have proceeded ? 
A spiritual conception can only be presented by one man to another 
through some verbal sign or exposition of the facts that give rise to it. 
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But this, by the author’s own definition of the logical consciousness, 
is a purely logical process. “Their lives, and their intensity in 
action and suffering,” had no significance in themselves, except as 
related to their teachings. Madmen and impostors had exhibited 
the same things; and it was only by verbal exposition that the 
world could understand the difference between the two cases; in 
other words, the whole process by which they acted was an appeal 
to the logical understanding. Here, then, the theory fails at the 
very point of its application ; for it leads us irresistibly to the con- 
clusion, that the revelation made by the inspired teachers of religion 
was made in the forms of the logical understanding. 

The fatal error of Mr. Morell’s theory lies in confounding the 
work of the Spirit of God with the action of human agents in the 
spiritual enlightenment of man. It is man’s work to present the 
great conceptions of religion in those logical forms in which they 
have been placed in the revealed word; it is the Spirit’s work to 
awaken the power of spiritual intuition, by which these embodied 
conceptions can be grasped by the higher consciousness of the soul. 
By confounding the work of God with that of man, and both with 
the agency of the revealed truth, he has involved himself in a maze 
of the most fatal error. 

Our limits compel us to pause here, and postpone the conclusion 
of our remarks until the next number. 





Art. IL—REMARKS ON I. CORINTHIANS x11, 9-13. 


“ For we know in part, and we prophesy in part. But when that which is perfect is 
come, then that which.is in part shall be done away.” 


ALTHOUGH there exists very general uniformity of interpretation on 
the contents of the impressive and important chapter from which 
the above words are selected, yet it may not be deemed presumptuous 
to offer a few remarks, with a view to present a different, and, we 
trust, a more consistent exegesis. The faith of the Christian need 
not be shaken by the prevailing differences of opinion among com- 
mentators. “The judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether.” “The pillar and ground of the truth” is a rock that 
never can be moved. , 

The general views of commentators on the above passage may be 
given in brief extracts from a few, with whose works most of our 


readers are familiar. 
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Mr. Wesley, whose comment is extended by Mr. Benson, has 
these remarks on verses 9, 10, 11 :— 


“The wisest of men have here but short, narrow, imperfect conceptions, 
even of the things round about them, and much more of the deep things of 
God. And even the prophecies which men deliver from God, are far from 
taking in the whole of future events, or of that wisdom and knowledge of God 
which is treasured up in the Scripture revelation. 10. But when that which is 
perfect is come,—at death, and in the last day,—that which is in part shall 
vanish away. Both that poor, low, imperfect, glimmering light, which is all 
the knowledge we can now attain to; and these slow and unsatisfactory me- 
thods of attaining, as well as imparting it to others. 11. In our present state 
we are mere infants in point of knowledge, compared to what we shall be 
hereafter.” 


Mr. Wesley’s sermon, entitled, “The Imperfection of Human 
Knowledge,” has for its text, ““ We know in part.” 


For Dr. Clarke’s views we refer the reader to his Commentary in 
loco ; selecting only the following on verse 10 :— 

“ But when that which is perfect,—the state of eternal blessedness; then that 
which is in part,—that which is imperfect, shall be done away ; the imperfect 
as well as the probationary state shall cease forever.” 

Mr. Watson has these observations in his sermon on “The Im- 
portance of Charity :”— 

“ Partial knowledge shall hereafter be done away, like twilight before day ; 
like the elements of knowledge received in childhood ; and obscure views, like 


objects seen through Roman glass, which was dim and cloudy, will be super- 
seded by distinct perception and perfect certainty—Enqg. ed., vol. iv, p. 392. 


Scott’s practical observations on verses 8-13 are to the same pur- 
port. On verse 9, he says :— 
“He hints that these gifts are adapted only to a state of imperfection. Our 


best knowledge and our greatest abilities are at present, like our condition, 
narrow and temporary.” : 


On verse 10 he adds :— 


* He takes occasion hence to show how much better it will be with the 
Church hereafter than it can be here.” 

Macknight, Henry, and others have given a similar interpretation. 
Mr. Barnes, of Philadelphia, departs very little from the beaten path, 
and, on verse 10, observes :— 

“The sense here is that in heaven,—a state of absolute perfection,—that 
which is ‘in part,’ or which is imperfect, shall be lost in superior brightness. 
All imperfection will vanish. And all that we here possess that is obscure, 
shall be lost in the superior and perfect glory of that eternal world. All our 


present unsatisfactory modes of obtaining knowledge shall be unknown. All! 
shall be clear, bright, and eternal.”—See Barnes in loco. 


From the above quotations, which might have been much extended, 
it will be seen, even without the trouble of further reference to 
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the respective authors, that their opinions nearly correspond; the 
difference being more in expression than in thought. The following 
may be considered a fair summary of what has been advanced :—That 
the apostle, from the 9th verse to the end of the chapter, treats of the 
imperfection of human knowledge in our probationary state, as com- 
pared with our attainments in a future and heavenly state of exist- 
ence. Our knowledge here is represented as that of infancy; but 
hereafter it shall be that of mature understanding. Now, (that is, in 
this life,) we are said to see through a glass darkly,—dimly, imper- 
fectly; but then, (that is, in heaven,) face to face,—openly, clearly, 
fully. 

Against this interpretation there lie several objections. 

1. It seems to destroy the unity of the Apostle’s argument, and 
implies a sudden transition from one theme to another, without ne- 
cessity or advantage. 

2. It makes the Apostle introduce what we cannot but regard as 
an inappropriate illustration of his evident design and general argu- 
ment. 

3. It is not consistent with itself; and, if pursued, proves more 
than the Scriptures warrant respecting the heavenly state. 

On the first objection, we ask the reader to compare the subjects 
treated of in the 12th and 14th chapters respectively, and it will be 
perceived that they are a continued argument taken together; and 
from the general bearing of the 13th chapter, it would seem requisite 
to carry out the suggestion or purpose expressed in the last verse 
of the twelfth chapter. Our reason for the second objection may be 
discerned in the following remarks :—The main design of St. Paul in 
the Epistle is to correct the evils existing among the Corinthians. 
More especially in chapters 12, 13, and 14, he would not have them 
ignorant of the nature, object, employment, and subordination of 
various gifts and offices. He is throughout addressing the Church 
on its present state, and is not contemplating the condition of saints 
in the heavenly world. Respecting the third objection we shall only 
now observe, that if knowledge is to be perfected in the heavenly 
state, why not the gift of prophecy and the gift of tongues? These 
are all spoken of together, and in the same relation to a special 
topic. 

The erroneous modern interpretations of the passage before us 
may have arisen from dependence upon the authorized English ver- 
sion, which we shall endeavour to show is not accordant with the 
sense of the original. The words rédeoy, perfect, and pégove, part, 
are not properly opposite terms in the sense of perfection and im- 
perfection; and the words 6rav and tore, in the tenth verse, and 
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also dere and rove, in the twelfth, do not relate to each other in the 
sense of this world and the world to come. They severally refer to 
the circumstances of the Church, and to the condition in which its 
members would be found, by pursuing the course recommended by 
the writer of the Epistle. 

The phrase éx pépovc, here rendered “in part,” is certainly import- 
ant, and requires minute consideration. It occurs four times in the 
thirteenth chapter, and once in the twelfth, verse 27. Thus reads 
verse 9: ’Ex pépove yap yivwoKouer, Kai &x pépove meopnrevouer. 
So verse 10: rére rd éx pépove xatapynOjoera. And again, 
verse 12: dete yevmoxw éx wépove. The import of the phrase, both 
here and in the twelfth chapter, must be sought by a careful exami- 
nation of St. Paul’s argument and design. In the twelfth chapter 
éx wépove is rendered, “ in particular,”—a somewhat indefinite phrase, 
as there employed, but to be understood adverbially: “Now ye 
are the body of Christ, and members in particular;” that is, mem- 
bers individually considered. The hands, the feet, the eyes, are 
parts of the body,—separately, they are members; collectively, 
they constitute the body of Christ. God hath so organized the 
different parts into one body, that there is and must be a mutual 
dependence and sympathy,—‘“ that there should be no schism 
in the body, but that the members should have the same care 
one for another.” This analogy is introduced to show the use 
of different gifts and offices in the Church, and the necessity of their 
subserving the profit or edification of all, The sympathetic unity 
of the body should be such, that whether one member suffer, all the 
members should suffer with it; or if one member be honoured, all 
the members rejoice with it. Though the various offices were ‘“‘ mem- 
bers in particular,” separately and severally appointed and endowed, 
they were not to be considered members independently of, and act- 
ing inimically to, each other. “For the body is not one member, 
but many.” The “diversities of gifts,” “differences of administra- 
tions,” and the “ diversities of operations,” were given to every man 
who had received them to “profit withal,” or with reference to the 
advantage of the whole body. The sense of é« pépove, in 1 Cor. 
xii, 27, is therefore plain. ‘The preposition é« may here have an 
adverbial foree, and joined with uépove, from peipw, to divide, signi- 
fies, individually or partitively. 

In the last four verses of the twelfth chapter, the Apostle reca- 
pitulates the diversities of gifts and offices, respecting which he had 
spoken in the former part of the chapter, concluding thus :—“ But 
covet earnestly the best gifts, and yet I show unto you a more excel- 
lent way.” ‘There is a vast difference between the possession of 
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gifts or offices, and their proper or beneficial employment. They 
can be profitably used only when the possessor is entirely under the 
controlling, hallowing influence of love divine. Thus the Apostle 
argues, (chap. xiii, 1-3,) Though I have all the gifts combined, with 
which you are severally endowed,—without love 1 am nothing, it 
profiteth me nothing ; that is, to himself, or the Church, they would 
be useless. ‘The inspired writer then describes the nature, influ- 
ence, and permanency of love, (verses 6, 7,) and then declares, 
(verse 8,) “love never faileth,”—is always efficient, and will never 
cease to be otherwise; it will be of perpetual use to its possessor 
and to the Church. But whether there be prophecies, tongues, or 
knowledge, they will be rendered useless without love; their utility 
had, in fact, been destroyed, as the whole Epistle shows, by the ex- 
istence of a party spirit. The generous flame of Christian charity 
had been quenched, and the precious gifts and qualifications for use- 
fulness misemployed. This humiliating fact, then, the Apostle 
again states, and in this thirteenth chapter connects it with other 
painful facts, as cause and effect. Prophecies, tongues, knowledge, 
would be rendered unprofitable as they had been. Wherefore? é« 
uégoug yap yrvwoxouev, kai éx pépove Tpodnrevouer, This verse 
assigns the reason for the existing defects of the Corinthian Church. 
Our version reads,—“ For we know in part, and we prophesy in 
part.” This cannot mean that the gifts were rendered useless be- 
cause they had been bestowed only in a partial or limited degree, or 
imperfectly. Such was not the fact; for the Apostle says, in the 
first chapter of this Epistle, “I thank my God always on your be- 
half, for the grace of God which is given you by Jesus Christ; that 
in all things ye are enriched by him, in all utterance, and in all 
knowledge; even as the testimony of Christ was confirmed in you: 
so that ye come behind in no gift; waiting for the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” The Corinthians had the gifts spoken of in a 
high degree of perfection, and are recommended to covet them 
earnestly. The great error of the Church was this,—they had em- 
ployed their gifts and offices for personal or party purposes; by so 
doing, the unity of the body had been destroyed, and divisions crea- 
ted. See the charge of defection and schism, in the tenth and 
eleventh verses of the first chapter. It is repeated in the third 
chapter and third verse, and again alluded to in the eleventh chap- 
ter and eighteenth verse. In the passage more particularly under 
consideration, (chap. xiii, 9;) we regard this charge of schism as 
again repeated, and assigned as the cause of that spiritual imbecility 
which existed to a lamentable extent, and as the cause also of the 
inefficiency of extraordinary gifts. Our words, “in part,” therefore, 
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do not convey the Apostle’s true sense. We have seen that, in 
chap. xii, 27, the words é« pépove are translated, “in particular,” and 
signify individually or partitively, and this in connexion with an 
argument against the abuse of gifts for schismatic purposes, or so 
that division would be the inevitable result. Here, then, (ch. xiii, 9,) 
éx wépov¢e conveys the same idea, and the verse is a declaration, that, 
having employed their extraordinary gifts for personal or party pur- 
poses, they had failed to promote “the perfecting of the saints, the 
edifying of the body of Christ.” 

The radical meaning of the word pépove, from peipw, to divide, and 
its use in other places, strongly corroborate this view. There may be 
places where jépove seems to signify “partially,” or “in some degree,” 
as in 2 Cor. i, 14, and v, 2; but we think in every place the primary 
meaning will be found to be, division or portion, as distinct from the 
whole or aggregate of anything. The following passages may be 
consulted :—Luke xv, 12; John xix, 23; Rev. xvi, 19; Hebrews 
ix, 5; John xiii, 8; Matthew xxiv, 51; 1 Peter iv, 16. The word 
occurs in Acts xxiii, 6-9, and is translated “part,” but not in the 
sense of imperfection. Every reader will observe it is used in the 
sense of our word party: “ But when Paul perceived that the one 
part, €v yépoc, (one party,) were Sadducees and the other Phari- 
sees, &c., he cried out, &c., And the scribes that were of the Phari- 
sees’ part (Tov pépove Tov Pagioaiwy, of the party of the Pharisees) 
arose.” Professor Robinson, under pépoc, observes, in reference to 
Acts xxiii, 6-9, “Here it may be rendered party.” It is, therefore, 
consistent with the general signification of the word, and in keeping 
with its general use, that in the passage under discussion it may be 
rendered “party,” as opposed to unity and charity. 

It will be admitted that the meaning of the preposition é« is not 
expressed by our word “in.” “Its primary signification is, out of— 
from—of, spoken of such objects as before were zm another, but are 
now separated from it, either in respect of place, time, source, or 
origin,” &c. Itis the direct antithesis of eic, which has “the primary 
idea of motion into any place or thing.” The true sense of é« in 
any place must be determined by the context and scope of the 
writer. It is often intended to express “the motive, ground, occa- 
sion, whence anything proceeds,” as in Philippians i, 16, 17: “The 
one preach Christ of contention,” (é& éc0eiac,) “ but the other of 
love,” (é& dyadrnc.) So in 2 Cor. ii, 4: “ For out of much affliction,” 
(x yao TOAATC OAibews ;) and verse 17 of the same chapter: “ But 
as of sincerity, as of God,” dAd’ we 2& elArkgiveiac, dAX we Ex OE0v ;) 
that is, the motives that actuate us in speaking are sincere and 
godly. This certainly appears to be the sense here: “For we 
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know in part,” (é« pépove, out of party,) “and we prophesy in 
part,” (é« pépove, out of party,) that is, from personal or party 
motives or designs. ‘Therefore their knowledge and other gifts 
had been rendered useless and vain. The verb carapyéw signi- 
fies to render useless,—to make void. ‘The effect and the cause 
are joined together by the causative particle yd, “which expresses 
the reason of what has been before affirmed or implied; and means 
for, in the sense of because.” Thus it further appears that verse 
the ninth is a continuation of the subject of the eighth verse, and 
can only be so by admitting that the Apostle is assigning the 
reason of the failure of the Corinthian gifts.—‘ because we know 
of party, and prophesy of party ;” that is, such have been the mo- 
tives of action. The tenth verse then follows, in striking beauty 
and appositeness: ““Orav dé €A40n 70 tédetov, Téte TO Ex pépove 
katapynOjoerat,”’—“but when that which is perfect is come, then 
that which is in part shall be done away;” or, more literally, and 
in accordance with the scope of the Apostle, “When on the 
contrary is established the perfect state, then that of party shall be 
avoided.” 

There can be no difficulty in ascertaining what it is St. Paul here 
means by a perfect state. It is that state of maturity in Christian prin- 
ciple and conduct, set forth from verse fourth to the eighth, in which 
also are most touchingly described the spiritual achievements of love 
to man, proceeding from love to God. In the eleventh verse, the 
Apostle may be considered as introducing his former conduct and 
experience as illustrative of his theme. There was a time when he 
had been carried away by personal feeling and party zeal. But then 
he was a child,—of limited capacity and attainment in the things of 
God. But when he became a man,—when the love of Christ and 
the love of souls filled his heart,—then he put away childish things— 
the things of party—the spirit of sect—those sure evidences of infan- 
tine knowledge and attainments. For “now,” that is, under these 
circumstances, “ we see through a glass darkly,”—neither know our- 
selves perfectly, nor discern the excellences of others ; but “then,” 
that is, when the perfect state is come, “we see face to face,”—per- 
ceive and acknowledge the same general features in every fellow- 
Christian. ‘‘ Now we know,” é« pépove, of party, and hence, seeing 
imperfectly, we use our gifts to promote personal or partial objects ; 
but “then,” when under the influence of love, we know as we are 
known, and kindly think and speak the same. “These things,” 
St. Paul has, “in a figure, transferred to” himself “and to Apollos,” 
for the sake of the Corinthians; as he says, “ That ye might learn in 
us not to think of men above that which is written, that no one of 
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you be puffed up for one against another,” (chap. iv, 6.) And 
“now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three; but the greatest 
of these is charity :” because that faith and hope of which he 
speaks, may coexist with party zeal and strife; but charity an- 
nihilates all selfish and party considerations, and, glowing with 
Divine intensity in the heart and life, tends to promote the unity 
and edification of the body of Christ. This, then, is the “more 
excellent way.” 

The foregoing version and paraphrase seem to accord best with 
the general tenor of the Epistle. This may be ascertained by a 
brief review of its contents, and a recapitulation of what has been 
advanced. 

In the Corinthian Church divisions had gone to a fearful ex- 
tent, and contentions had destroyed unity of mind and judgment, 
(chap. i, 10, 11.) By glorying in men, and using base materials in 
building on the true foundation laid by apostolic teaching, they had 
prevented growth in grace, and endangered their salvation, (chap. iii, 
passim.) By tolerating sinful abuses and corrupt doctrines for party 
purposes, further inroads had been made-on the peace and purity of 
the Church. Some of the Corinthians wished for directions on these 
matters, and the Apostle gives explicit information in chapters v, vi, 
Vii, Vili, ix, x, and xi, that they might be brought to one mind and 
judgment. In chapter xi, verses 17 and 18, he again specially men- 
tions the existence of divisions; and in chapter xii, he designs to 
remove the ignorance respecting the origin and use of diversities of 
gifts and offices. These were not to be employed to create divisions 
and engender strifes, but to promote unity; which they would do. 
if the Corinthians pursued the “more excellent way” of following 
after that charity,—the necessity and influence of which are described 
in chapter xiii, from the first verse to the seventh, inclusive. In 
verses 8 and 9 he again adverts to the evils of schism, and concludes 
the chapter by clearly showing that the spirit of piety would destroy 
the spirit of party. Thus the Epistle, not only to this place, but to 
the end, may be considered as a treatise on the causes, consequences, 
and cure of the schismatic spirit which prevailed in the Corinthian 
Church. In the last chapter St. Paul gives this solemn injunction : 
“Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be strong. 
Let all your things be done with charity.” Yea, and as though he 
could not employ that divine word, “ charity,” too frequently, or 
urge its principle too strongly, he thus concludes,—’H dydarn prov 
pera TavTwv tpav év Xoro7@ "Inood ’Apjv: “ My love be with you 
all in Christ Jesus,” or, as some would read the passage, (the pro- 
noun being omitted in some manuscripts,) “ May love prevail among 
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you;” or, supplying the word God, “The love of God be with 
you.”’* 


These considerations have led us to the adoption of our interpreta- 
tion of chapter thirteen. We would only add here the old translation 
of verses 9, 10, and 12, as given in Dr. Clarke’s Commentary, in loco, 
being, as he says, “ the first translation of it into the English lan- 
guage which is known to exist,” “which seems to exhibit both a text 
and language, if not prior to the time of Wiclif, yet certainly not 
posterior to his day.” (The whole chapter, in black letter, is given 
in the place referred to.) Verses 9, 10: “Forsothe of party we hav 
knowen: and of partye prophecien. Forsothe whenne that schal 
cum to that is perfit : that thing that is of partye schal be avoydid.” 
Ver. 12: “Forsothe we seen now bi a miror in derenesse: thanne 
forsothe face to face. Nowe I know of partye: thanne forsothe 
I schal know as I am knowen.” 

Sufficient has been advanced to convey our opinion of St. Paul’s 
sentiments in the chapter now before us. But as this opinion may 
be considered novel, and an invasion of an established interpre- 
tation, we shall present other reasons for its adoption, trusting 
to the candid attention of the reader, and soliciting his pa- 
tience. 

T'wo states are spoken of by the Apostle,—a state of perfection, 
and a state of imperfection. The articulation, understanding, and 
reasoning of children are imperfect compared with the powers of 
men,—those who have come to years of maturity. It was not pos- 
sible to perceive any object as clearly by the obscure reflecting mir- 
rors of the agents, as by direct vision. We hold that the Apostle, 
by these vivid comparisons, does not mean to portray our present 
imbecile powers and attainments, or obscure views in general, but 
to describe the imperfect state of the Corinthian Church. ‘The im- 
perfection to be avoided, and which the Apostle deprecates, consisted 
in, or was the fruit of, party strifes and contentions; and the em- 


- ployment or abuse of divine gifts for the elevation of persons or par- 


ties. Such a course was childish, weak, unchristian. ‘The exhor- 


* On verse 22d of this last chapter, “If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, 
let him be Anathema, Maranatha,” Mr. Barnes has the following appropriate and dis- 
criminating remarks :—-“ This is a most solemn and affecting close of the whole Epistle. 
It was designed to direct them to the great and essential matter of religion,—the love 
of the Lord Jesus, and was intended, doubtless, to turn away their minds from the 
subjects which had agitated them, the disputes and dissensions which had rent the 
Church into factions, to the great inquiry whether they loved the Saviour. It is 
implied that there was danger, in their disputes and strifes about minor matters, of 
neglecting the love of the Lord Jesus, or of substituting attachment to party in the 
place of that love to the Saviour, which alone could be connected with eternal life.” 
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tation is therefore to “put away childish things,” as he himself had 
done, who could say, chap. ix, 22:—“I am made all things to all 
men, that I might by all means save some.” 

In the former part of the Epistle, St. Paul had spoken of the im- 
perfect state of the Church:—“ And I, brethren, could not speak 
unto you as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal, even as unto babes in 
Christ. I have fed you with milk, and not with meat; for hitherto 
ye were not able to bear it, neither yet now are ye able. For ye are 
yet carnal, for whereas there is among you envying, and strife, and 
divisions, are ye not carnal, and walk as men? (Chap. iii, 1-3.) 
Here, as in the thirteenth chapter, the condition of the Church is 
compared with the limited capacities of infants, and in both places 
the same cause is assigned, namely, the divisive principles and party 
activity of the Corinthians. It follows, therefore, that the state of 
perfection opposed to that spirit, should be sought and enjoyed zn 
this life. 

Our commentators consider “ that which is perfect,” as descriptive 
of the heavenly world, and marginal Bibles refer us to Heb. vii, 28; 
Rey. xxi, 1; and 1 John iii, 2. These passages are parallel with 
the received interpretation, but not with the Apostle’s text and 
sentiments. ‘The state of perfection recommended would prove an 
effectual remedy for the spiritual weakness of the Church. “ Envy- 
ings, strifes, and divisions” should cease, the adherence to party be 
avoided, and all spiritual gifts be advantageously used. That state 
of perfection consists in the dominion of love,—the supremacy of 
Christian affection. The Apostle thus sets forth its subduing and hal- 
lowing power: “ Love suffereth long, and is kind; love envieth not; 
love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up; doth not behave itself un- 
seemly, seeketh not her own, is not provoked, thinketh no evil; re- 
joiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.” Then 
adds the Apostle, as if to sum up all, “ Love never faileth.” Im- 
perishable in its nature, it will perpetually promote the edification 
of the Church. Miraculous gifts and powers are inefficient without 
it, whereas love is not only the distinguishing characteristic of the 
faithful to the end of time, but it never faileth to produce its legi- 
timate fruit of peace and unity. This happy state of perfection 
effectually eradicates every root of bitterness, conquers the obdura- 
cies of our nature, softens the adamant of prejudice. When unfailing 
and perfect love rules the heart and life, the possessor seeth not 
“through a glass darkly,” because he lives above the spirit of party. 
“ Nothing tends more to ennoble the understanding, and to enrich it 
with the most precious truths, than the influence of universal love. 
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It dissipates the darkling mists of prejudice, and breaks down the 
contracted limits of party feeling; thereby enabling the mind to take 
a wider range of thought, and to contemplate truth in its grander 
and more general bearings. A man thus sits upon a lofty eminence, 
from which he surveys the whole country round; and being unfet- 
tered by the local boundaries of town and village, he judges more 
correctly of their several claims to distinction, and their comparative 
bearings upon the general good.* This then is the state of perfec- 
tion recommended by St. Paul as the more excellent way, and with- 
out which all else is vanity—nothing. Seeing “face to face,”— 
“knowing as we are known,”—are amplifications of the Apostle’s 
views of a perfect state, and descriptive of that tender sympathy, 
mutual confidence and unbounded satisfaction which flow from the 
communion of saints, and will be consummated in everlasting glory. 

In confirmation of our views, it may also be stated that the defi- 
ciencies of childhood, and the completeness of manhood, are often 
adduced by St. Paul to set forth analogically the high or low attain- 
ments of Christians. In 1 Cor. xiv, 20, he says, “Brethren, bc 
not children in understanding: howbeit in malice be ye children, 
but in understanding be ye men.” So also in Heb. v, 12-14, we 
have these words :—“ For when for the time ye ought to be teachers, 
ye have need that one teach you again which be the first principles 
of the oracles of God; and are become such as have need of milk 
and not of strong meat. For every one that useth milk is unskilful 
(hath no experience) in the word of righteousness: for he is a babe. 
But strong meat belongeth to them that are of full age, even those 
who by reason of use have their senses exercised to discern both 
good and evil.” Compare 1 Cor. iii, 1-3. But the most important 
passage corroborative of our interpretation of St. Paul’s words in 
1 Cor. xiii, is that contained in the Epistle to the Ephesians, fourth 
chapter, from the first to the sixteenth verse, inclusive. The whole 
passage must be read, and it will be seen that the Apostle has the 
same object in view in both places. The evils of a party spirit may 
not have been as extensive in the Ephesian Church as in the Co- 
rinthian. But even in Ephesus it was necessary to show that all 
gifts proceeded from the self-same spirit,-and that all offices were 
appointed for the edification of the compacted body; not for the 
agerandizement of persons or parties. As in the Corinthian 
Epistle, so in the Ephesian, unity and love are urged, as necessary 
for spiritual growth. Gifts and offices were bestowed “for the per- 
fecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying 


* See Macbrair’s Sermon, Wesleyan Magazine, Eng., Oct., 1839, p. 811. 
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of the body of Christ: till we all come in the unity of the faith, 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ. That we 
henceforth be no more children, tossed to and fro, and carried about 
with every wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men and cunning 
craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to deceive; but speaking the 
truth in love, may grow up into Him in all things, which is the head, 
even Christ,” (verses 12-15.) It will be observed here, that not only 
are the writer’s argument and doctrine in the two places similar, but 
the forms of speech are precisely parallel. ‘To be swerved from the 
truth by party prejudices, was characteristic of infantine attainments 
in Christian knowledge. Hence the Corinthians were called “ babes,” 
(vqztot,) and those of similar character in Ephesus, “ children,” 
(vyrcot.) To be established in love, and to keep the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace, is a state of perfection; that perfection 
in each chapter is described as coming to manhood. In the thir- 
teenth of 1 Cor., the perfection (réAeov) of the tenth verse answers 
to the becoming a man (yéyova dv7jp) of the twelfth verse. In 
Ephesians: iv, 13, both phrases are united, and the believer who 
is wholly under the influence of Christian principles, is designated 
a perfect man, (dvdpa téAeov.) ‘The sense of the Apostle in the 
Ephesian Epistle cannot be controverted ; but it is allowed that the 
comparison of parallel passages “is a most important help for in- 
terpreting such parts of Scripture as may appear to us obscure and 
uncertain.” Hence we contend that the parallel mode of arguing, 
and the identical words and phrases employed, determine the usus 
loquendi in the thirteenth of 1 Corinthians.* 

Mr. Barnes has well remarked, on St. Paul’s illustration of the 
nature of charity, from its manifestations in Christians toward each 
other, that “the reason why he made use of this illustration, rather 
than its nature as evinced towards God, was probably because it was 
especially necessary for them to understand in what way it should 
be manifested towards each other. ‘There were contentions and 
strife among them; there were of course suspicions, and jealousies, 
and heart-burnings; there would be unkind judging—the imputation 
of improper motives and selfishness; there were envy, and pride, 
and boasting, all of which were inconsistent with love; and Paul, 
therefore, evidently designed to correct those evils, and to produce 
a different state of things, by showing them what would be produced 
by the influence of love.” We would further suggest, that St. Paul 


* Luther’s version makes Ephesians iv, 13, parallel with 1 Cor. xiii, 10. We 
are, however, not aware that any other modern version follows the example. 
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designed to convey a lofty idea of the genuine fruits of love, as 
contrasted with the low and contemptible results of a party spirit. 
In sixteen particulars we have an illustration of that great com- 
mandment, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” and each 
particular finds its antithesis in the actual fruits of a party spirit. 
These evil fruits are, moreover, indicated in several parts of the 
Epistle, and in such terms as to lead us to conclude that the anti- 
thesis was contemplated by the Apostle when he enumerated the 
spiritual achievements of Christian principle. Let us adduce a few 
examples :— 

“ Charity suffereth long, and is kind.”—‘“ Now, therefore, there 
is utterly a fault among you, because ye go to law with one an- 
other. Why do ye not rather take wrong? Why do ye not rather 
suffer yourselves to be defrauded?” (chap. vi, 7.) “ Charity envieth 
not.”—‘“ Whereas there is among you envying,” (ili, 3.) “‘ Charity 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up,” (iv, 6, 18,19; v, 2; and viii, 1.) 
“Doth not behave itself unseemly—seeketh not her own.”—“ Let 
no man seek his own, but every man another’s wealth.” “Even as 
I please all men in all things, not seeking mine own profit, but the 
profit of many, that they may be saved,” (x, 24, 33.) Charity “ re- 
joiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth.”—*“ And ye are 
puffed up, and have not rather mourned that he that hath done this 
deed might be taken away from among you.” “Your glorying is 
not good,” (v, 2,6.) Thus the inspired writer shows how infinitely 
superior is the spirit of love in its heavenly operations, to the spirit 
of party and prejudice. And therefore he declares, “when that 
which is perfect is come, then that which is of party shall be done 
away.” 

The momentous importance of this chapter is universally acknow- 
ledged. Dr. Clarke observes, “it is the most important in the 
whole New Testament.” That importance arises from the views it 
presents respecting the benign influences and operations of love, 
and the unequivocal manner in which its necessity is stated. All 
things without love are as nothing; and every person who has not 
love, whatever else he may have, is nothing in the sight of God, 
and for the good of man. The common exposition of the latter 
part detracts from, if not destroys, the magnificence of the Apostle’s 
argument. ‘he superior enjoyments and attainments of the citi- 
zens of heaven are more definitely stated in many parts of the 
Pauline Epistles, as well as in other portions of Sacred Scripture. 
But what can exceed the grandeur and sublimity of the sacred pen- 
man, when he is considered as continuing his discourse throughout 
the chapter? ‘The subduing power attributed to love, invests it with 
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sweet and divine attractions. To possess it in maturity, is a state 
of perfection which sanctifies all human attainments—renders effi- 
cient all special gifts, and obliterates all selfish rivalry and 
vain-glorying in men. Love produces a gracious and hallowing 
sympathy, by which Christians, of every name and nation, see “face 
to face,”—enter into each other’s feelings, and bear one another’s 
burdens. They appreciate each other’s excellences, and make 
allowances for mutual infirmities. 


“Love, like death, hath all destroy’d, 
Render’d all distinctions void ; 
Names, and sects, end parties fall, 
Thou, O Christ! art all in all.” 


Then, with what force does the Apostle’s decision appeal to the 
conscience of every man, especially to the Pharisaic—or sectarian, 
or envious,—or to those who are proud—boastful of their descent, 
giving “heed to fables and endless genealogies,” rather than “ godly 
edifying which is in faith!” The love of God and man must expel 
every opposing principle, or we are nothing. In the inculcation 
and enjoyment of love are comprehended the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the Christian salvation: “'Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart,” &c.; “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself;” “On these two commandments hang all the law and the 
prophets.” 

Finally, we may remark, that the views of the Apostle’s “ doctrine 
and fellowship” explained in this article, are of universal, per- 
petual, and practical utility. The Church, in every age and nation, 
has been endangered by a party spirit. The gates of hell have 
prevailed more extensively by this agency than by any other. At 
various periods since the Reformation, the spirit of party has been 
predominant. Controversy has been conducted with acrimony, and 
the meek spirit of religion sacrificed at the shrine of intolerant 
superstition or sectarian zeal. A higher degree of spirituality has, 
in many churches, produced a better state of things externally, and 
the spirit of love and unity is delightfully manifested. To stifle 
this heavenly flame would seem to be the design of that man of sin 
—the son of perdition—who, in his characteristic and recent mani- 
festations, “ opposeth and exalteth himself” against all that is spi- 
ritual, which happens not to be within his own enclosure. Papal 
Puseyism may yet make fearful ravages, through the agency of 
wolves in sheep’s clothing; but let the faithful be on their guard 
against every violation of the law of love. “Charity suffereth long, 
and is kind ;” and however fierce and furious the abetters of a false 
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unity may be, or earnest in the denunciation of those who differ 
from them, let it be the special effort of the pious of every church to 
cultivate brotherly love, that we may be comforted by the exercise 
of mutual faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. Among thousands of 
individual Christians this gracious gift of love is cherished, and by 
it their profession is adorned. It becometh the churches, in these 
days of peril, to imbibe and manifest the same lovely tempers, fruits 
of grace, that God in all things may be glorified. Love will unite 
all hearts and hands for the spread of our common salvation, and 
then the spirit of piety will annihilate the spirit of party. “When 
that which is perfect is come, then that which is of party shall be 
done away.” “Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for bre- 
thren to dwell together in unity! It is like the precious ointment 
upon the head, that ran down upon the beard, even Aaron’s beard, 
that went down to the skirts of his garments. As the dew of Her- 
mon, and as the dew that descended upon the mountains of Zion: 
for there the Lord commanded the blessing, even life forever more.” 








Art. IL—WILLIAM WIRT. 


Memoirs of the Life of William Wirt, Attorney-General of the United States. By Joun 
P. Kennepy. In two vols. 8vo., pp. 417, 450. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 
1849. 


Mr. KENNEDY has very appropriately inscribed these Memoirs “ To 
the Young Men of the United States, who seek for guidance to an 
honourable fame:” for no one of our departed public men retained, 
through a long life of professional and political labour, so much 
youthful feeling as did William Wirt; and there have been few 
more worthy to be held up as an example of well-employed man- 
hood. He was one whom “age could not wither,’ and who yet 
honoured his years by the dignity of his employments and the 
purity of his character,—a young man old, and therefore fit to be 
commended to young men, as one with whom they can sympathize 
while they respect him. | 

WILLIAM WIRT, we gather from these pages, was born on the 
8th of November, 1772, at Bladensburg, Maryland. His father, 
Jacob Wirt, who had emigrated from Switzerland, and gathered 
some little property in Bladensburg, died two years after, leaving 
his small estate to be divided among his wife and six children — 
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a very inadequate provision for their support. From this time 
up to his eleventh year, Mr. Kennedy’s only knowledge of Wirt’s 
life is derived from an autobiography, written by him while attor- 
ney-general, to amuse his children: it contains many interesting 
anecdotes of his school-days, and sketches of cotemporary scenes 
and companions. After this he was patronized, and probably his 
school expenses paid, by a liberal acquaintance of the family, who 
afterwards moved to Georgia, and married one of Wirt’s sisters. 
When Wirt was about fifteen, he left the academy where he had been 
placed, for the post of tutor in the family of Mr. Benjamin Edwards. 
Here he remained twenty months: and this period he always re- 
garded as one of the most fortunate of his youth. Mr. Edwards was 
a man of rare good sense, and the young scholar had under his roof 
the advantages of good advice and a well-stocked library. Some of 
Wirt’s best letters in after years are addressed to this early friend. 

In November, 1792, he was admitted to the bar, and commenced 
the practice of the law, in the court-house or shire village of Culpep- 
per county, Virginia. He continued his practice here some one or two 
years, gradually extending his business into the neighbouring county 
of Albemarle. Here he became acquainted with the family of Dr. 
George Gilmer, who lived at Pen Park, his family seat, near Char- 
lotteville, and the result was that he married that gentleman’s eldest 
daughter, Mildred, in 1795. The connexion was a most fortunate 
one for Wirt, the family being highly cultivated and respectable, he 
residing with them, and enjoying an intercourse with such neighbours 
as Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe. 

From this period his biographer dates the prosperity of his career. 


His practice increased, and he made several friendships which lasted: 


him through life; one in particular with a contemporary at the bar, 
Dabney Carr, afterwards Judge Carr, who appears to have been his 
most familiar correspondent in after years. But misfortune soon 
overshadowed this sunshine of his youth. ‘Two yearsafter his mar- 
riage he lost his excellent father-in-law, and three years after that, 
his wife. Compelled to change his residence in consequence of 
these afflictions, he soon after removed to Richmond, and was elected 
clerk to the House of Delegates, which post he occupied three ses- 
sions. ‘These three years were marked by nothing more interesting 
than an exciting trial and a Fourth of July oration,—the usual remi- 
niscences of a lawyer. In the last of the three sessions, the legisla- 
ture divided the chancery jurisdiction of the State into three districts, 
and Wirt, then twenty-nine years of age, was appointed chancellor 
of the district comprising the Eastern Shore and the tide-water 
counties below Richmond. Upon this he took a second wife, Eliza- 
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beth, the second daughter of Col. Robert Gamble, of Richmond, and 
removed to Williamsburg, where the duties of his office compelled 
him to reside, in 1802. 

But the salary of the chancellorship proving too little, he resigned 
in the following year, and commenced practising law in Norfolk. In 
September of this year his eldest daughter was born, an event which 
affected him deeply and seriously. Writing to his wife afterwards, 
we find him thus beautifully and unconsciously expressing the natu- 
ral emotion of a Christian husband and father:— 





“¢ How much do I owe you! Not only the creation of my hopes of _—- 
ness on earth, but the restoration of my hopes of happiness in a better world. 
* * = * I must confess that the natural gayety of my character, ren- 
dered still more reckless by the dissipation into which I had been allured, had 
sealed my eyes, and hidden from me the rich inheritance of the righteous. It 
was you whose example and tender exhortations rescued me from the horrors 
of confirmed guilt, and taught me once more to raise my suppliant mind to 
God. The more I reflect on it, the more highly do I prize this obligation. I 
am convinced, thoroughly and permanently convinced, that the very highest 
earthly success, the crowning of every wish of the heart, would still leave even 
the earthly happiness of man incomplete. The soul has more enlarged de- 
mands, which nothing but a communion with Heaven can satisfy. The soul 
requires a broader and more solid basis, a stronger anchor, a safer port in 
which to moor her happiness, than can be found on the surface of this world. 
* * * * * * % * 


“¢ Remembering how often Heaven snatches away our idols, to show us the 
futility of sublunary enjoyments, and to point our thoughts and affections to a 
better world, I pray that its kindness would so attemper my love for my wife 
and her child, as not to destroy the reflection, that for them, as well as every 
other blessing, I depend on the unmerited beneficence of my God; and never 
to permit my love for ..zem to destroy my gratitude, my humble dependence 
on the Father of the Universe, whose power is equalled by his parental kind- 
ness and mercy.’”—Vol. i, pp. 105, 106. 


In this year, just previous to the birth of his daughter, Wirt wrote 
the letters of “The British Spy,” which were once so popular. 
They first appeared in the “ Argus” newspaper, in Richmond. The 
correspondence and criticisms relating to them in these volumes are 
interesting, but do not fall within the scope of our article. 

The remainder of Mr. Kennedy’s work is made up chiefly of ex- 
tracts from Wirt’s private and public letters, from which we can only 
reserve space for a few such quotations as bring into strong relief the 
peculiar traits of his character. In 1804 we find him thus writing to 
his friend Carr :-— 


“¢T am persuaded that there is a range of subjects above the reach of human 
reason ; subjects on which reason.cannot decide, because ‘it cannot command 
a view of the whole ground.’ Could the tick, which invades and buries itself 
in my foot, conceive or describe the anatomy of my frame? Could the man 
who has passed every moment of his life at the foot of the Andes, paint the 
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prospect which is to be seen from its summit? No more, in my. opinion, can 
reason discuss the being of a God, or the reality of that miracle, the Christian 
faith. If you ask me why I believe in the one or the other, I can refer you to 
no evidence which you can examine, because I must refer you to my own feel- 
ings. I cannot, for instance, look abroad on the landscape of spring, wander 
among blooming orchards and gardens, and respire the fragrance which they 
exhale, without feeling the existence of a God: my heart involuntarily dilates 
itself, and, before I am aware of it, gratitude and adoration burst from my lips. 
If you ask me why these objects have never produced this effect before, I 
answer that I cannot tell you. Perhaps my nature has grown more suscep- 
tible; perhaps I have learned to rely less on the arbitrations of human reason; 
perhaps I have gotten over the vanity of displaying the elevation and perspi- 
cuity of intellect on which the youthful deist is apt toplume himself. Whatever 
may be the cause, I thank ‘it for leading me from the dreary and sterile waste 
of infidelity. I am happy in my present impressions, and had rather sit alone, 
in Arabia Felix, than wander over the barren sands of the desert, in company 
with Bolingbroke and Voltaire.’”—Vol. i, pp. 119, 120. 


Wirt was now rapidly advancing to eminence in his profession. 
But in the midst of increasing business, he was always thinking of 
other objects. He was about this time concerned in a series of 
essays, called The Rainbow, in the Richmond paper, and began to 
meditate the biography of Patrick Henry. The following is from a 
letter, in 1805, to his early patron and friend, Mr. Edwards :— 


‘No, sir. It isthe Green River land which makes me sigh; the idea of 
being released from the toils of my profession by independence, in six or eight 
years, and of pursuing it afterwards at my ease, and only on great occasions, 
and for great fees ; of having it in my power to indulge mere in the cultiva- 
tion of general science ; of luxuriating in literary amusements, and seeking 
literary eminence. These are the objects which I have been accustomed to 
look to, as the most desirable companions in the meridian of life.”’—Vol. i, 
p- 135. 


In 1806 his prosperity in business was such as enabled him to 
remove with his family to Richmond, where he had always desired 
to reside. The year after is made memorable in his life by the trial 
of Aaron Burr, in which he was retained as one of the government 
counsel. ‘T'o this we are indebted for the speech in which occurs the 
description of Blannerhasset’s Island, so familiar to our school-boy 
ears, and, one who has wandered over that beautiful spot may be 
permitted to add, so true, notwithstanding its rhetorical colouring. 

The same year occurred the attack of the Leopard on the Chesa- 
peake, which roused the nation with expectation of war with Great 
Britain. Wirt caught the military fever, and entered into the prepa- 
rations for raising a legion with a spirit which reminds one of Walter 
Scott and his troop of horse, in the time of the threatened Bonaparte 
invasion. But the embargo came, and the legion was never raised. 
In 1808, Mr. Jefferson advised Wirt to go into public life as a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, where, he says in his letter 
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to him, he “ will at once be placed at the head of the republican 
body ;” but Wirt declined, on the ground that duty to his family re- 
quired him to adhere to his profession. When Jefferson retired from 
the Presidency, however, and Mr. Madison became the nominee of 
the democratic caucus, Wirt interfered so far in public matters as to 
write warmly in defence of the nomination; and the same year he 
was elected to a seat in the House of Delegates at Richmond. 

In the midst of so much occupation, he does not, however, neglect 
his correspondence, &c., nor waver in his steadfastness of character. 
To Edwards he writes, more sadly than usual :— 


“¢] thank God that I have lived long enough, and seen sorrow enough, to 
be convinced that religion is the proper element of the soul, where alone it is 
at home and at rest. That to any other state it is an alien, vagrant, restless, 
perturbed, and miserable,—dazzled for an hour by a dream of temporal glory, 
but awaking to disappointment and permanent anguish. It is the bed of 
death which chases away all these illusive vapours of the brain which have 
cheated us through life, and which shows us to ourselves, naked as we are. 
Then, if not sooner, every man finds the truth of your sentiment, the import- 
ance of a well-grounded Christian hope of future happiness. We need not, 
indeed, so awful a monitor as a death-bed, to convince us of the instability of 
earthly hopes of any kind. We have but to look upon nations abroad, and 
men at home, to see that everything under the sun is uncertain and fluctuat- 
ing; that prosperity is a cheat, and virtue often but a name. Look upon the 
map of Europe. See what it was fifty or sixty years ago—what it has since 
been, and what it is likely to become. Formerly partitioned into separate in- 
dependent and energetic monarchies, with vigorous chiefs at their head, main- 
taining with infinite policy the balance of power among them, and believing 
that balance eternal: France, in the agonies of the birth of liberty, her Campus 
Martius resounding with fétes, in celebration of that event: the contagion 
spreading into other nations: monarchs trembling for their crowns, and com- 
bining to resist the diffusion of the example: the champions of liberty, and 
Bonaparte among the rest, victorious everywhere, and everywhere carrying 
with them the wishes and prayers of America. Yet now see, all at once, the 
revolution gone, like a flash of lightning; France suddenly buried beneath the 
darkness of despotism, and the voracious tyrant swallowing up kingdom after 
kingdom. The combining monarchs thought that they were in danger of no- 
thing but the propagation of the doctrines of liberty; but ruin has come upon 
them from another quarter. The doctrines of liberty are at an end, and so 
are the monarchies of Europe—all fused and melted down into one great and 
consolidated despotism. How often have I drunk that Cesar’s health, with a 
kind of religious devotion! How did all America stand on tiptoe, during his 
brilliant campaigns in Italy at the head of the army of the republic! ith 
what rapture did we follow his career; and how did our bosoms bound at the 
prospect of an emancipated world! Yet see in what it has all ended! The 
total extinction of Euro liberty, and the too probable prespect of an en- 
slaved world. Alas! what are human calculations of happiness; and who can 
ever more rely upon them ! 

“<Tf we look to the state of things in our own country, still we shall be forced 
to cry, ‘ All is vanity and vexation of spirit.’ Look at the public prints with 
which our country is deluged, and see the merciless massacre of public and 
private character, of social and domestic peace and happiness. Look at the 
debates in Congress. Where is the coolness, the decorum, the cordial com- 
parison, of ideas for the public good, which you would look for in an assembly 
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of patriots and freemen, such as was seen in the old Congress of 1776? No- 
thing of it is now to be seen. All is rancour, abuse, hostility and hatred, 
confusion and ruin.’”—Vol i, pp. 257, 258. 


His service this one session in the House of Delegates, 1808-9, 
was the only time in his life when he was elected to any political 
capacity by a popular vote. It is curious to see how he clings to 
his old notion of life, and how opposite were his wishes to his expe- 
rience. In a letter to Edwards he says :— 


“¢T have looked into this subject of my future life with a vision as steady 
and distinct as I can command, and now give you the result. In the course 
of ten years, without some great and signal misfortune, I have reason to hope 
that I shall be worth near upon or quite one hundred thousand dollars in cash, 
besides having an elegant and well-furnished establishment in this town. 1] 
propose to vest twenty-five thousand dollars in the purchase, improvement, 
and stocking of a farm somewhere on James River, in as healthy a country as 
I can find, having also the advantage of fertility. There I will have my books, 
and with my family spend three seasons of the year—spring, summer, and fall. 
Those months I shall devote to the improvement of my children, the amuse- 
ment of my wife, and perhaps the endeavour to raise by my pen a monument 
tomy name. The winter we will spend in Richmond, if Richmond shall pre- 
sent superior attractions to the country. The remainder of my cash I will 
invest in some stable and productive fund, to raise portions for my children. 
In these few words you have the scheme of my future life. You see there is no 
noisy ambition in it; there is none, I believe, in my composition. It is true, I love 
distinction, but I can only enjoy it in tranquillity and innocence. My soul 
sickens at the idea of political intrigue and faction: I would not choose to be 
the innocent victim of it, much less the criminal agent. Observe, I do not 
propose to be useless to society. My ambition will lie in opening, raising, re- 
fining, and improving the understandings of my countrymen by means of light 
and cheap publications. Ido not think that I am Atlas enough to sustain a 
ponderous work: while a speculation of fifty or a hundred pages on any sub- 
ject, theological, philosophical, political, moral, or literary, would afford me very 
great delight, and be executed, at least, with spirit.’”—Vol. i, p. 265. 


How sincere he was in these aspirations, may be inferred from the 
spirit in which he always writes to his early companion and friend, 
Carr. Here, and in his letters to his wife, we see him in undress, 
and in the youthful glow which always animated his spirit. Our 
extracts must be few; and out of so much delightful correspondence 
it is puzzling to select a little. The following is from a letter to 
Carr, in 1810 :— 


“¢T feel as if the waves were closing over my head, and cutting me off from 
all that delights me. To be buried in law for eight or ten years, without the 
power of opening a book of taste for asingle day! ‘O horrible! horrible! 
most horrible!’ O for that wealth that would enable me to wander at large 
through the fields of general literature, as whim or feeling might direct, for 
days, and weeks, and months together, and thus to raise, enlighten, and refine 
my mind and heart, until I became a fit inhabitant for those brighter fields of 
light that lie above us! 

“¢Do you think that a fellow, after wrangling and crangling (as Daniel Call 
says) for twenty or thirty years on this earth, is fit to go to heaven ?, Don’t 
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you think he would be perpetually disturbing the inhabitants by price cases 
of law, and that he would be miserable for the want of a dispute? If so, well 
may it be said, ‘ Wo unto you, ye lawyers !—The which ‘ wo’ I think it might 
be wise in us to interpret quadrupedantically, and cease from our wicked 
labours. But what can we do? ‘ Ay!—there’s the rub that makes calamity 
of so long life; that makes us rather bear the ills we have, than fly to others 
that we know not of.’”—Vol. i, p. 288. 


This year Wirt interested himself, with others, in the publication 
of another series of literary essays, under the title of The Old 
Bachelor, in the Richmond Inquirer ; the series reached thirty-three 
numbers, and were afterwards published in a volume, of which three 
editions were printed. Mr. Kennedy recommends a republication 
of them, “as a most instructive and agreeable production of Ameri- 
can literature.” But it may be doubted whether they would now 
find readers. 

.Wirt’s life was now, for several years, unvaried save by the ordi- 
nary incidents in the career of a successful lawyer and gentleman 
of reputation. In one he wrote a comedy, which, perhaps through 
his good fortune, was never acted. In 1813, Richmond was expect- 
ing a British invasion, and Wirt raised a company of flying artillery, 
which afterwards gives occasion to some pleasantry in letters to his 
wife and his friend Carr. From a letter to Francis Gilmer, a 
younger brother of his first wife, who was about beginning the study 
of the law, we extract the following :— 


“¢ The law is to many, at first, and at last too,a dry and revolting study. It 
is hard and laborious; it is a dark and intricate labyrinth, through which they 
grope in constant uncertainty and perplexity,—the most painful of all states 
of mind. But you cannot imagine that this was the case with Lord Mansfield, 
or with Blackstone, who saw the whole fabric in full daylight in all its propor- 
tions and lustre ; who were, indeed, the architects that helped to build it. up. 
Although, at present, you walk, as it were, through the valley of the shadow of 
death, yet keep on, and you will emerge into the bright and perfect day; and 
leaving behind you the gropers, and bats, and moles, you will see the whole 
system at one glance, and walk, like the master of the mansion, at your ease, 
into any apartment you choose. O diem preclarum! Then you will handle 
your tools not only dexterously, but gracefully, like a master workman, and 
add, yourself, either a portico, a dome, or an attic story to the building, and 
engrave your name on the marble, Proh spectaculum!’”—Vol. i, p. 376. 


But, indeed, if we were to quote a tithe of the excellent advice 
given to this gentleman and others on the study of law, in the course 
of these letters, it would occupy our entire space. The following, to 
the same friend, is admirable :— , 


“+ Let me use the privilege of my age and experience to give you a few 
hints, which, now that you are beginning the practice, you may find not 
useless, 
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“¢1, Adopt a system of life, as to business and exercise; and never deviate 
from it, except so far as you may be occasionally forced by imperious and un- 
controllable circumstances. 

“<2, Live in your office; i. e., be always seen in it except at the hours of 
eating or exercise. 

“¢3. Answer all letters as soon as they are received; you know not how 
many heart-aches it may save you. Then fold neatly, endorse neatly, and file 
away neatly, alphabetically, and by the year, all the letters so received. Let 
your letters on business be short, and keep copies of them. 

“¢4, Put every law paper in its place, as soon as received; and let no scra 
of paper be seen lying for a moment on your writing-chair or tables. This 
will strike the eye of every man of business who enters. 

“*5. Keep regular accounts of every cent of income and expenditure, and 
file your receipts neatly, alphabetically, and by the month, or at least by the 
year. 

“6. Be patient with your foolish clients, and hear all their tedious circum- 
locutions and repetitions with calm and kind attention; cross-examine and 
sift them, till you know all the strength and weakness of their cause, and take 
notes of it at once whenever you can do so. 

“¢7, File your bills in Chancery at the moment of ordering the suit, and 
while your client is yet with you to correct your statement of his case; also 
pogeere every declaration the moment the suit is ordered, and have it ready 
to file. 


“*8. Cultivate a simple style of speaking, so as to be able to inject the 
strongest thought into the weakest capacity. You will never be a good jury 
lawyer without this faculty. 

“9. Never attempt to be grand and magnificent before common tribunals: 
and the most you will address are common. The neglect of this principle of 
common sense has ruined —— with all men of sense. 

“10. Keep your Latin and Greek and science to yourself, and to that very 
small circle which they may suit. The mean and envious world will never 
forgive you your knowledge, if you make it too public. It will require the 
most unceasing urbanity and habitual gentleness of manners, almost to humi- 
lity, to make your superior attainments tolerable to your associates. 

“¢11. Enter with warmth and kindness into the interesting concerns of 
others, whether you care much for them or not ;—not with the condescension 
of a superior, but with the tenderness and simplicity of an equal. It is this 
benevolent trait which makes and —— such universal favourites—and, 
more than anything else, has smoothed my own path of life, and strewed it 
with flowers. 

“612. Be never flurried in speaking, but learn to assume the exterior of 
composure and self-collectedness, whatever riot and confusion may be within ; 
speak slowly, firmly, distinctly, and mark your periods by proper pauses, and 
a steady, significant look :—‘ Trick’ True,—but a good trick, and asensible 
trick.’”—Vol. i, pp. 394, 395. 





The year 1815 found him busy with the life of Patrick Henry. 
In this year he also argued his first cause in the Supreme Court at 
Washington, and, as he expresses it, “broke a lance with Pinkney.” 

In the course of the publication of the Life of Henry, he writes 
often to his friends, soliciting opinions on particular passages, and 
criticising them himself. One where he has used the figure of a 
mountain stream, seems to have given him a good deal of trouble; 
he finally determines to let it stand :— 
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“<Tt is, indeed, by no means a fair trial to read a passage of this sort, de- 
tached from the warming preparation which ushers it in—but if it does not 
strike him as extravagant, ranting, and rhapsodical, when read in this way, 
I shall have the more confidence in its success. The passage, I know, may 
be ridiculed, and successfully ridiculed, too, so far as to raise a laugh, but so 
may anything, however beautiful. Whether it deserves to be ridiculed, is the 
question I wish to have decided. G. H——s rule is to strike out everything 
of which he is made to doubt; and probably it is owing to this, that his wri- 
tings are so smooth and warned Sow insipid. I had much rather have faults 
than to have no beauties: and who that ever had beauties was without fault ? 
The most beautiful author in the world is, perhaps, the fullest of faults. I mean 
Shakspeare—who, by-the-by, has a passage that has been several times recalled 
to my recollection by the objections to my stream. It is in Macbeth :— 





‘And Pity, like a naked new-born babe, 
Horsed on the sightless coursers of the air, 
Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 
Till tears shall drown the wind’ 


“¢T hope my stream is not as bombastic as this.’”—Vol. ii, pp. 22, 23. 


What is here observed respecting the striking out everything 
of which one is made to doubt, is very just, and deserves to be im- 
pressed particularly on those young writers who are most likely to 
attain a good style, viz., those who are most sensitive and fastidious 
in clothing their ideas with the garments of rhetoric. But there is 
another rule which Wirt would have probably followed in the above 
extract, had he supposed it would have ever appeared in print, which 
is, where itis possible, always to verify quotations by reference. Had 
he done so, we might have read Macbeth’s language thus :— 


“And Pity, like a naked new-born babe 
Striding the blast, or heaven’s cherubim, horsed 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air,” &c. 


This is not bombast, in its place in the soliloquy; the excitement of 
the speaker and his lofty nature require it. 

The Life of Henry finally appeared in 1817, and the same year 
Wirt received from President Monroe the appointment of Attorney 
General of the United States. He thus writes of himself to his 
wife :— 

“¢' The newspapers seem to be trying what ballast I have on board. I am 
quite ashamed of the magnificent eulogies which they are sounding here on 
my talents, accomplishments, and all that; and in Philadelphia the rapturous 
encomiums which they are bestowing on my book. But they have not yet 
unsettled the trim of my wherry ; nor will they, if I know myself. I keep as 


steady as possible, in the expectation of a counterblast; for the praise is too 
high to last, and, I know, much more than is deserved.’ ”—Vol. ii, p. 34. 


From this date until the election of Gen. Jackson to the presi- 
dency, in 1829, Wirt retained the office of attorney-general, and was 
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occupied with its laborious duties, and occasionally concerned in the 
management of important causes in the Supreme and other courts. 

A glance at the table of contents would give some idea of Wirt’s 
employments during the most active portion of his life. But to esti- 
mate rightly the individuality, firmness, buoyancy, and generosity 
of his character, we must refer the reader to his numerous private 
letters to his friends and members of his family, which make up the 
bulk of Mr. Kennedy’s second volume. Whether it be altogether 
decorous to give to the public the private correspondence of a man 
whom it knew little of except in a professional or official capacity, 
may be questioned. It is, however, in the fashion of the day; and 
if it be a fault, we may, in this instance, say, in the words of Kent 
to Gloster, that we “cannot wish the fault undone, the issue of it 
being so proper.” It certainly renders the volume one of the most 
entertaining personal biographies that has lately appeared. 

As a specimen of the natural gayety of Wirt’s disposition, the fol- 
lowing is his manner of commencing one of many similar grave epis- 
tles to his friend, Judge Carr :— 


“¢T thank you, upon my conscience,’ as Pope says, for your three letters. 
They are the most somersetical, high-flyingest, and most charming that I have 
seen, felt, heard, and understood (which, I think, Sterne says is a quotation 
from Lilly [whom I believe I never saw—meaning Lilly.]—(Here is an en- 
tanglement of parentheses which I believe it would puzzle General Charles 
Lee to wind up—and so I shall give it up in despair) for a long time—(mean- 
ing that I have never seen, &c., for a long time.”)—Vol. ii, p. 75. 


The following flight (in a double sense) of fancy is from another 
to the same :— 


“T hope you are not roasted as we are. The earth here is as hot as an 
oven, and the whole atmosphere feels, and almost looks, as if it were on the 
point of blazing. I wish balloons would come into play. How delightful it 
would be for every family to have one, always ready to mount up into the 
cool regions of the air, and, at the same time, so anchored to the terra jirma 
of their respective proprietors, as to be in no danger of flying off with them. 
I should not be at all surprised if, in the course of the present century, it 
, should become as fashionable for the rich and luxurious to spend their mid- 
summer days a mile or two above the earth, as it is at present for the people 
of Charleston to spend their summer evenings in their gardens. What a 
spectacle, to see a squadron of balloons, in their ascent from our cities, on one 
of these daily excursions! There is something cooling and refreshing in the 
imagination of it.”—-Vol. ii, pp. 110, 111. 


To show the generous emulation which inspired him in his prac- 
tice at the bar, we select the following from other letters respecting 
one who was looked upon as his rival :— 

“ Pinkney commenced his speech to-day and spoke throughout it. He goes 


on again to-morrow; then Luther Martin; then I. Pinkney has given us 
his strength to-day. THe is really a fine creature in his profession: has a fer- 
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tile and noble mind.——I was never in so bad a humour to make a springing 
exertion; but I shall make it.” 

“T expect to go to Baltimore again early next month, and to have another 
grapple with Glendower Pinkney. ‘The blood more stirs,’ you know, ‘to 
rouse the lion than to start the hare.’ A debate with Pinkney is exercise and 
health. I should like to see you on his weather-bow. I verily believe you 
could laugh him out of court; but, as for me, I am obliged to see him out in 
hard blows. With all his fame, I have encountered men who hit harder. I 
find much pleasure in meeting him. His reputation is so high that there is 
no disparagement in being foiled by him, and great glory in even dividing the 
palm. To foil him in fair fight, and in the face of the United States,—on his 
own theatre, too——would be a crown so imperishable, that I feel a kind of 
youthful pleasure in preparing for the combat. This is just the true state of 
feeling with which I am about to enter on the practice with him.”—Vol. ii, 
pp. 80, 81. 





In a letter to his young kinsman, Gilmer, of a later date, we find 
the following tribute to the memory of this ‘“ Glendower :”— 


“Poor Pinkney! He died opportunely for his fame. It could not have 
risen higher. 
% * * * # * * * * 

“He was a great man. On a set occasion, the greatest, I think, at our bar. 
I never heard Emmett nor Wells, and, therefore, I do not say the American 
bar. He was an excellent lawyer; had very great force of mind, great com- 
pass, nice discrimination, strong and accurate judgment: and, for copiousness 
and beauty of diction, was unrivalled. He is a real loss to the bar. No man 
dared to grapple with him without the most perfect preparation, and the full 
possession of all his strength. Thus he kept the bar on the alert, and every 
horse with his traces tight. It will be useful to remember him, and, in every 
case, to imagine him the adversary with whom we have to cope. But, I assure 
you, I do not enjoy more rest because that comet has set. ‘There was a plea- 
surable excitement in wrestling with him on full preparation. In my two last 
encounters with him I was well satisfied, and should never have been other- 
wise when entirely ready. To draw his supremacy into question, anywhere, 
was honour enough for ambition as moderate as mine. 

“ Poor Pinkney !—After all, how long will he be remembered? He has left 
no monument of his genius behind him, and posterity will, therefore, know 
nothing of such a man but by the report of others. What should we have 
known of Hortensius, but for Cicero ?”—Vol. ii, p. 138. 


Some of Wirt’s most playful letters are those to his eldest daugh- 
ter, afterwards Mrs. Randall. The following in one of them must 
not be overlooked :— 


“And this puts me in mind of another story (don’t it put you in mind of 
two ?) that I heard while I was gone. It is an instance of broken figure, or 
rather figures, or ratherer a compound fracture of figures, or ratherest a chaos 
of them, exhibited in a speech made by one of my brother lawyers at Balti- 
more, not long since:—‘ This man, gentlemen of the jury, walks into court 
like a motionless statue, with the cloak of hypocrisy in his mouth, and is at- 
tempting to screw three large oak trees out of my client’s pocket.’”—P. 145. 


In 1824 Wirt lost his eldest son, Robert, who died in Havre, 
whither he had gone for his health, at the age of nineteen. Both 
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parents were deeply affected by this affliction. In a letter from 
Baltimore, Wirt writes as follows to his wife :— 


“T am here safe and well. * * * The image of your pensive face is on 

my heart and continually before my eyes. May the Fatlier of mercies sup- 
port you, and pour into your bosom the rich consolations of his grace, and 
preserve and strengthen you for your family! What can we do, if you suffer 
yourself to sink under the sorrow that afflicts you? Let us bear up and en- 
deavour to fulfil our duty to our surviving children. Let us not overcast 
the morning of their lives with unavailing gloom, by exhibiting to them, con- 
tinually, the picture of despair. Trouble comes soon enough, whatever we 
do to avert it, and the sombre side of life will early enough show itself to them, 
without any haste on our part to draw aside the curtain. Let them be inno- 
cently gay and happy as long as they can; and let us rather promote than 
dissipate the pleasing illusions of hope and fancy. Let us endeavour to show 
religion to them in a cheering light; the hopes and promises it sets, before us; 
the patience and resignation which it inspires under affliction; the peace and 
serenity which it spreads around us; the joyful assurances with which it gilds 
even the night of death. 

“ These are realities by which, while we inculcate them on others, we may 
profit ourselves. They are not fallacies to cheat children, but realities which 
ought to give strength to our own bosoms. Is not religion a reality? Are 
not its promises true ? Are not its consolations substantial ? Why, then, should 
we not appeal to our Lord in prayer, with confidence in his promises ? What 
though he scourge us, he will not cast us off, if we come to him with humility, 
and entreat him, with earnestness and contrition, to pity and pardon and 
accept of us. Our Lord himself, when on earth, was a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief, and knows how to pity our distresses and support us by 
the influences of his Holy Spirit. 

* * * * * x cs x % 


“‘ May God bless you, and breathe into your bosom peace and cheerful re- 
signation !’"—Pp. 190, 191. 


He had a great admiration for Watts’ Hymns, and often quotes 
from or alludes to them. Ina letter to his wife, in one place, he 
says :— 


“T bought, the other day, a copy of Watts’ Psalms and Hymns. Do 
you know that I never think of this man, without such emotions as no 
other human being ever inspires me with? There is a loftiness in his devo- 
tion, and an indifference, approaching to contempt, for the praise or censure 
of the beings of this nether world, which is heroic and sublime. It is so aw- 
fully great that even old, surly, growling Johnson, with all his high-church 
pride and arrogance, felt its influence, and scarcely dared to whisper a criti- 
cism in his life of Dr. Watts—which is a curiosity in this particular. .What a 
soul of celestial fire, and, at the same time, of dissolving tenderness was that! 
How truly did he devote all the faculties of that soul to the contemplation of 
the glory of God and of the Saviour! He was, indeed, ‘ ever journeying home 
to God,’ and seems to have stopped half way between earth and Heaven to 
compose this excellent book. He was a rapt soul, and I never feel my own 
waleainen half so forcibly as when I read his compositions and compare 
my spirit with his.”—P. 202. 


Again, alluding to his son, he says, in a letter to his old friend Ed- 
wards :— 
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“Tam now old and gray, the illusion is long since over, and I have been 
taught, by mournful experience, to.know the world as it is,—a poor and mise- 
rable stage-play, in which there is nothing of any value but those pure attach- 
ments which bind us to one another, and those which bind us to our God and 
Saviour. If this life were all,—the former, sweet and endearing as they are, 
would be but poor things: they are ‘ flowers of the forest,’ withered and gone 
very often before we have had time to know their value. I lost a dear boy, in 
his 19th year. Two years this fall, he died far away from me, in France, 
where he had gone for his health. He was the pride and hope of my heart 
and family, and an object of admiration and love to all who knew him. My 
dear friend,—I cannot think of him, and never shall I be able to think of 
him, without tears.’—P. 221. 


The year after his retirement, Wirt was employed in a case of 
considerable importance, against Webster, in Boston ;—on which 
occasion he, for the first time, visited New-England. He thus con- 
veys the impression of his visit to Judge Carr :— 


“ Now, after all this, you will not be much surprised to learn, that I think 
the people of Boston amongst the most agreeable in the United States. I 
suppose their kindness to me may have some effect on my judgment ;—but, 
divesting myself of this as much as possible, I say they are as warm-hearted, 
as kind, as frank, as truly hospitable as the Virginians themselves. In truth, 
they are Virginians in all the essentials of character. They speak and pro- 
nounce as we do, and their sentiments are very much in the same strain. 
Their literary inprovement, as a mass, is much supérior to ours. I expected 
to find them cold, shy, and suspicious. I found them, on the contrary, open, 
playful, and generous. They have no foreign mixture among them,—but are 
the native population, the original English and their descendants. Im this, 
too, they resemble the people of Virginia, and, I think, are identical with 
them. They are, in republican principle and integrity, among the soundest, 
€ not the very soundest of the people of the United States——Would to hea- 
ven the poe of Virginia and Massachusetts knew each other better! What 
a host of absurd and repulsive prejudices would that knowledge put to flight! 
How would it tend to consolidate the Union, threatened, as it 1s, with so many 
agents of dissolution !—My heart is set on bringing about this knowledge. 
How shall I effect it? If I write I shall be known, and be supposed to have 
been bought by a little kindness and flattery. * * * I believe the preju- 
dices are all on our side. The people of the North resent what they suppose 
to be the injustice of Southern opinion. Let them have reason to believe that 
we regard them with respect and kindness, and they will not be slow to give 
us theirs. I found it soin my own person.—And so, I believe, it will be found 
by every man of sense from the South who visits them. What a fool have I 
been to join in these vulgar prejudices against the Yankees! We judged them 
by their pedlers. It would be as just if they were to judge us by our black- 
legs.”—Pp. 278, 274. 


In 1831 Wirt defended Judge Peck before the Senate, after his 
impeachment by the House of Representatives. In the course of 
the trial he received news of the death of his youngest daughter, 
Agnes, then in her sixteenth year. This, which was quite unex- 
pected, was the severest blow that had befallen him in his life. The 
Senate adjourned the trial a week; and, when it resumed, Wirt left 
the defence chiefly in the hands of his coadjutor, Mr. Meredith, and 
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did not make his speech until nearly a month after ;—when, to use 
his words, he spoke “under the pressure of ill health and in deep 


affliction of spirit.” Some extracts from letters written in the midst . 


of the trial, show how keenly he suffered. She was evidently his 
favourite child; his mind seems to have dwelt upon her loss. He 
wrote a memoir of her, and afterwards, in writing to Carr, we find 
him still alluding to her in words that seem almost to be moistened 


with tears :— 


“T owe you several letters, my dear friend ; but you are kind, and can allow 
for my situation. I have had such a winter as I never had before. Heavy 
causes {o argue, with a broken heart and exhausted strength,—when, at every 
step, I felt far better disposed to lie down in the grave. It was not in such a 
frame that I could address you. Even now I am unfit to write. For to me 
the heavens are hung with mourning, and the earth covered with darkness. 
The charm of life is gone. I look at my beloved wife and my still remaining 
circle of affectionate children, and my heart reproaches me with ingratitude to 
heaven. I have been too blessed for my deserts. The selection of the victim 
is too striking to be misunderstood. ‘There is a better world, of which I have 
thought too little. To that world she is gone, and thither my affections have 
followed her. This was heaven’s design. I see and feel it as distinctly as if 
an angel had revealed it. I often imagine that I can see her beckoning me 
to the happy world to which she has gone. She was my companion, my office 
companion, my librarian, my clerk. My papers now bear her endorsement. 
She pursued her studies in my office, by my side, sat with me, walked with 
me,—was my inexpressibly sweet and inseparable companion—never left me 
but to go and sit with her mother.”—Pp. 343, 344. 


At this period of his life, and when he was suffering such heavy 
domestic affliction, Wirt was put in nomination by the Anti-Ma- 
sonic Convention as a candidate for the Presidency. It is not our 
purpose to go into the history of this election. It is sufficient that 


Wirt’s correspondence throughout the canvass shows the same in- © 


tegrity of character which we have seen him to possess in tracing 
him through a long and honourable life. He neither sought the 
office eagerly, nor affected to shun it from personal motives; nor was 
he apparently the least affected by defeat. In the midst of the can- 
vass we find him writing to his wife, which is the last extract we 


have space to make :— 


“‘ How do you do, my dear wife? Is the rheumatism gone? How does the 
en come on, and the canary, and the linnet, and the sky-lark, and the 
mocking-bird ? And how do ‘the bees suck,’ and ‘the fairies dance,’ now, my 
dear aa ? And how do the early rising and the studies go on, boys ?—and the 
flutes, and all that sort of thing? I feel quite excited, and miss you all most 
exceedingly much. My solitary room and my solitary siesta are not to my 
taste. I want to take my nap in company, as my children always prefer to 
et their lessons. Apropos, wife, I have not taken one pinch of snuff since I 
eft home, though continually tempted with other people’s boxes. I am some- 
times truly disposed to reward my conscience for holding out so well. To 
speak the truth, there is still a considerable titillation around the region of the 
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nostril; but my desire for snuff is so feeble that it scarce deserves a mention. 
I shall keep aloof, and in about a fortnight more, I suppose, I shall be thinking, 
as I did in Washington when I gases it once before,—what will become of 
all the snuff-sellers? They will be ruined :—as if all the world had left off 
snuff because I had. I remember very seriously feeling this compassionate 
sentiment for Duport & Johnson, the tobacconists. Their prospects appeared 
to me to become suddenly quite magnificently bright, when I resumed 
snuff.”—P. 375. 

We need not follow Wirt minutely through the two succeeding 
years that intervened before his decease. He died in 1834, sur- 
rounded by his family and friends, and giving them assurance a few 
hours before his death that he departed in Christian hope. 

He died,—but he has left a memory which will long survive, an 
ornament to the annals of our jurisprudence and our national coun- 
cils, and an example for the imitation of our young men, in whose 
name we will conclude our hasty sketch with a word of thanks to his 
accomplished biographer, for the clear and elegant manner in which 
he has arranged the correspondence, and traced the career of one 
among our public characters of whom we wished to learn all, that we 
might the more esteem him. 





Art. IV.—THE BAPTISMAL FORMULA, MATTHEW xxvut, 19, 20. 


Tlopevdévres obv padyretoare naévra ta tdvn, Barrifovres abrove eig Td Svoua Tod 
Tlarpog xat tov Yiov Kai tov ‘Ayiov IIvetparoc, diddoxovtec abtove Tnpeiv mdvTa 
boa évereAdunv vpiv. 


Going, therefore, disciple all the nations, BAPTIZING THEM TO THE NAME OF THE 
Fatuer, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, teaching them to keep all things what- 
ever I have enjoined upon you. 


THE phrase Barricey ele +d Svoua tivd¢ presents a peculiar com- 
bination of terms, which renders this intrinsically important text still 
more worthy of careful consideration: yet it seems to be generally 
adopted by modern administrators of the ordinance in a merely con- 
ventional acceptation, with little examination or apprehension of its 
real import. Its explication chiefly depends upon the solution of 
three questions, namely, the signification of Ba7rigw, the sense of 
évoyua, and the relation implied in éic. 

1. The inherent import: of Barrigw. There are but two ways 
in which the meaning of any word can be legitimately deter- 
mined; (1.) by tracing its etymology, and, (2.) by appealing to 
its actual use. The word in question is usually said to be derived 
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from Bdrrw. But this is not exactly true; for as the 7 is only a 
casual appendage (for the sake of strength) to the root of that 
primitive, the derivative thus formed would be Ga7igw: nor is it 
ever the custom of the Greek to derive one verb from another with 
this termination. Verbs in -i¢w (or, rather, in -¢w, for the ¢ is only 
a connecting vowel) are formed from adjectives or nouns ; those 
cases in which the derivation is apparently from a verb, will be found 
to be formed through the intervention of some (oftentimes obsolete) 
adjective or noun, e. g., aitigw, not from aitéw, (the root of which is 
airéF-w,) but from ait-ne, -ov, or, perhaps still better, from an older 
AITOS, -n, -ov, whence also aitia.* The true derivation of Barriga 
is from Barréc, the verbal adjective of Barrw: this formation alone 
furnishes the root Barr. The force of the termination -ig@ seems to 
be best apprehended by Kihner, (Intermediate Greek Grammar, 
§ 232, I. (a,) Andover edition,) as denoting “the exercise of agency 
or activity,” or, more definitely, (rem. 1, sub J. c.,) “the making 
something into that which the root denotes.” This branch of lexi- 
cography (as, indeed, the whole department of etymons) has been 
very much neglected. Each of these sufformative additions to the 
root in derivation exerts a particular modification upon the radical 
idea, and has as constant and definite a significance as the root 


* The form ©3ifw@ cannot in any case be derived directly from Oéw, as this latter 
is itself a derivative for an older @3w, as is shown by the fut. dow and the cognate 
tenses. Hence arises the suspicion of an obsolete (or suppositive) allied noun, per- 
haps @¥o¢, (root FoFr, identical with our shove, and perhaps push,) as the true theme 
of at least the two prolonged forms ; 60w being a mere verb-expression of the radical 
idea, &¥éw denoting that the subject (casually) occupies this relation to the object, 
and &¢i{w indicating an active assumption of that relation, as self-prompted and of 
positive design. In this way the last-named form may come to have a somewhat 
Srequentative force, (i. g., to jostle about, bandy words in altercation,) in consequence of 
the more decidedly transitive notion carried by its termination; and for the same 
reason, it is this peculiar (almost technical) usage that distinguishes it from OVéw. 

In rare instances (e. 9., Eptw, to creep, ép7tlw, to crawl, through an imaginary 
Eprrve, sc. a reptile, [compare the name "Epzvc]) this secondary frequentative signi- 
fication dwindles to a species of diminutive application, and in others (e. g., exw, to 
seem, eixdfw, to guess, through eixéc, likeness, [orevilu, fut. -Sw, is only orevéya 
strengthened ; indeed, this whole signification is dubious]) it is said to rise to a sort 
of intensive acceptation, while in more cases (e.g., fiat, jacio, pirrdcw, jacto, through 
pirréc) it continues without special modification. Very many verbs in -¢w do not 
strikingly differ from simpler forms from the same root, (e. g., BAtw, BAvca, the first 
softened, and the latter roughened, from GAVFw; dpxoc, dpx6w=dpKilw; modeudu, 
ToAguéw=roAeuilw (fut. -ig@ and -iow ;] %dfw [2 fut. Adsw] = Aaxrivw, through a pre- 
sumed Aaxrdc, after the analogy of Adé [sc. Aaxic, as if from a noun Adé, Adx-o¢ ;]) 
but in all these gradations, the inherent factive force of the ending must not be lost 
sight of. Such obscure and doubtful examples, of course, are not fair tests of the 
import of a termination, when others, more clearly marked, exist. 
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itself.* The termination -ifw, so far from being either a diminu- 
tive, frequentative, or the like, as it 1s sometimes vaguely termed, 
simply indicates the putting any object into the condition or rela- 
tion denoted by the primitive, or (when intransitive) the putting 
one’s self into such condition or relation. Even in the so-called 
imitative use, as in the patrials éAAnvigw, undigw, &c., it is true to 
its native force; qg. d., to make one’s self (in language and custom) 
a “EAAny, (in political sentiment) a Mede, &c. In short, the ter- 
mination -ifw precisely corresponds with the English -2ze or -zse, 
which is obviously derived from it; e. g., emphasize, to make em- 
phatic; philosophzze, employ philosophy; characterize, mark by a 
peculiar character; particularize, specify by particulars; civilize, 
reduce to civil regulation; monopolize, acquire a monopoly over, &c. 

The following list, containing all the verbs with this termination 
used in the New Testament, shows how invariable is this import :— 


dyvivw, render dyvoc, purify. 

cywvifouat, institute for one’s self an dyav, 
contend. 

[adpoilw, make &3péoc, collect.} 

aipericw, render aipetéc, prefer. 

aixpanwrivw, render aiyuddwroc, captivate. 

diva, agfect with adc, salt. 

[dAilw, make dane, gather.] 

avayvuapiva, see yywpilu. 

évadenativw, render an dvéd_eua, curse. 

cvaxadivu, see cavdivu. 

avadoyifouat, see Aoyifouat. 

cvdpive, render an dvip, fortify. 

dveuilw, affect with dveuoc, blow about. 

drodcopive, see dpivu. 

droxedadifw, render quasi droxédadog, 
behead. 

dropdavivw, see dpdavilw. 

croorouativw, render quasi droorépuaroc, 
oblige to speak off hand. 

drogoprifouat, see goprifu. 

aroxwpiva, see xwpicu. 

[dprico, render Gpttoc, complete.| 

uogarivw, render dogarfe. secure. 

drevivw, keep one’s self atevig, gaze. 

avaiouat, avail one’s self of the avAj, camp 
out at night. 

cdaviva, render agavinc, hide. 

ddopttw, see dpilu. 

ddpifw, make adpoc¢, foam. 


Barrilw, render Barréc, baptize. 
Bacavivw, affect with Bdoavoc, torture. 
Budifw, cause Bidoc, sink. ; 


yapifw, make a ydpuoc, marry. 
yeuifw, cause yéuoe, fill. 
yvupiva, render quasi yvwpédc, publish. 


datuovilouat, affect one’s self with a dainwv, 
a demoniac. 

daveivw, cause a davetor, loan. 

detypativa, render a deiypua, expose. 

dtayvupiva, see yrupifu. 

diaxadapivw, see kadapivu. 

dtadoyifouat, see Aoyifouat. 

drapepifw, see pepivw. 

dradnuicv, see dnuilu. 

Stioxupifopat, see ioxupifouat. 

dwAifw, see vA. 

doypatifw, make a déypa, decree. 


éyyivw, make tyyic, bring (one’s self ) near. 

éyxawvifo, see xatvivo. 

éykevtpicw, see kevTpitw. 

édagifw, render tdadoc, raze. 

é3ifw, produce an é3o¢, accustom. 

éxyapifw, see yapilw. 

Exxouilw, see Kouilw. 

éxuvatnpico, see poxtnpivw. 

éudavilw, render tugavac, show. 

évuBpiva, see vBpita, 

éLaprivw, see dpricu. 

éfvrrviga, render turvoc, waken. 

éraywvifouar, see dywvifouat. 

éradpoivu, see d0poivw. 

éragpilw, see ddpivw. 

éxtorouilw, render quasi értordépio¢, curd. 

épedicw, cause Epic, (quasi gen. EpeVoc,) 
enrage. 





* The same is true in English, e. g., depend, depend-ant, depend-ant-ly ; ridicule, 


ridicul-ous, ridicul-ous-ness. A child can appreciate the value of these added syllables. 
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épigw, produce Epic, wrangle. 
evayyedifu, cause an evayyéAtor, inform. 
ebvovyilw, make an evvoidyoc, emasculate, 


Vearpifw, make a Séatpov, expose. 
Vepilw, make the Vépoc, harvest. 
Byoavpivu, make a Syoavpo¢ of, treasure 


up. 

Pi, Surnish with indrza, clothe. 

*lovdaitw, make one’s self an ’lovdaiog, Ju- 
daize. 

[ioxvpivouat, make one’s self iaxved¢, con- 


kavapivw, render xadapiéc, cleanse. 

xadorAifw, see 67Aifu. 

[xaevifw, make xatvéc, introduce novelty.] 

Kataywrvifouat, see dywrifouat 

Katakpnuvicw, see kpnuvicw. 

Katavaveuatifu, see avadeuatilu. 

kararovTivw, see rovTifw. 

xaraprivu, see dprifw. 

xaTacogifouat, see cogilw. 

Katontpilu, reflect in a karorTpov, show in 
@ mirror. 

Kavuarifw, cause a Katya, scorch. 

[xevrpiw, apply a Kévtpov, prick.| 

Kidapilw, use a xidapa, play the harp. 

KoAagifw, cause a KdAadgoc, cuff. 

Kouilw, perform the functions of a KO- 
MOX, (theme of covéw,) carry.* 

Kovdilw, render koddoc, lighten. 


[xpnuvifw, affect with a xpnuvoc, precipi- - 


tate. | 
kpvoTtaarivw, make itself like xptotaAdog, 
sparkle. 


Aoyifouat, use one’s Adyog, reckon. 


pepivo, put into népn, divide. 
petacxnuatifu, see oxnuaticu, 
petewpila, render peTéwpog, elevate. 
petotkilw, see oikitw. 

puxtnpivw, turn up the wv«rhp, sneer. 


vouivw, constitute a vouoc, acknowledge. 
voogifw, place voogs, separate. 


[oixifw, make an oikoc, people.] 

ovetdiga, heap bverdoc, reproach. 

érAifw, equip with oda, arm. 

opyivw, excite dpyh, provoke. 

dpkivw, cause a dpxoc, put on oath. 
oppivw, bring to a dpyog, moor.| 
opoavivw, render dpoavoc, bereave.] 
byx8ifw, cause one’s self axIoc, (quasi 

éx3o¢,) grieve.| 
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mapopyilw, see opyive. 

mehexilo, affect with a méAeKve, hew. 
mAouTtifa, cause TAovTOC, enrich. 
[xovricw, affect with the évrog, plunge.} 
motifw, cause TéTo¢, give to drink. 
mpoevayyedifouat, see evayyedivu. 
mpoopifw, see opilw. 

mpooeyyilw, see eyyilw. 

Tpocopuifw, see dppiw. 

Tpodo0xVifw, see dy GiGw. 
Tpooxetpicouat, see xetpilw. 


paBdilu, affect with a paBdoc, beat. 
pavtivw, render pavtoc, sprinkle. 


oxavdaiivw, affect by a oxdvdador, trip 
up. 

sattiies induce ox6to¢, darken. 

ourprvilw, mix ouipva, drug with myrrh. 

codivw, render coddc, make wise. 

ovykouila, see Kopifw. 

ovAAoyifouat, see AoyiCouar. 

ouppepicw, see pepifu. 

ovupopoilw, render obupopgoc, conform. 

ovuurpndgifa, see wydgivw. 

ovvaywrifouat, see dywrvifouat. 

ovvadpoilu, see ad poitu. 

ovvadivw, see dArilu. 

ovvaviifouat, see abAtCouat 

ovoxnuatifw, see oxnuaticu. 

oxnpatilw, put into a oxja, shape. 

caw, (quasi owilw,) render cdc, save. 

owgpovilw, render codpwr, make discreet. 


Tpavpatifw, cause & Tpadiua, wound. 
Tpaxnrilw, seize the tpdxndoc, throttle. 
tuuravifa, use a Timavoy, beat the drum. 


bBpivw, cause bBprc, insult. 
vAilw, cause VALG = iAdve, strain.] 
onpilw, cause a dfn, report.] 
gdoyivw, cause a dA, inflame. 
dopTifw, impose a doproc, burden. 
gvAakifw, put in a dvAaKy, imprison. 
gurtilw, cause dae, light. 


[xvetpiva, take in one’s yetpéc, handle.] 
XpUsw, (1. €., xpNilw,) exercise a Xpij, crave, 
Xpnuaticu, a ane xphuara, do business. 
xpovivw, take much yxpovoc, delay. 
xupiva, put xopa between, separate. 


yndtlw, use the Widoc, count. 
pupivw, supply by pwpoi, feed. 





* The derivation of xouifw is confessedly obscure. The only trace of a connexion 
with xouéw is through the Homeric signification of tending ; but xoyéw itself is obvi- 
ously not the original theme, for its derivative termination, as well as affinity with 


koun, (Latin, coma, como, English, comb,) forbids this supposition. It is therefore best 
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The following are not legitimate instances of this termination, in- 
asmuch as they are either verbs whose primitives contain some of 
its constituents, (e. g., nouns in -é¢, -idoc, where the d is merely 
strengthened into ¢, with the verbal ending -w,) or such as acciden- 
tally exhibit this termination in the present, (e. g., -i¢w, fut. -i&w, 
where the verb root really ends in «, strengthened into ¢, instead of 
in 6, like the genuine examples.) Yet even in these the analogy of 
terminational import is very striking :— 


Boatlw, apply the Bodic, sound the depth. parilw, apply a paric, beat. 
pixilo, affect with a peric, fan. 
dtackoprivw, see oxoprilu. 
caArivw, use a odAncyé, blow the 
oxifw, a strengthened form of the root of 
kéw, (xdo¢, akin with Lat. scindo, and 
probably with oxeddvvupt,) split. 
oxoprifw, perhaps a prolonged form of 
the root of oxeddévvvui, scatter. 
ornpivw, render quasi ornpoc, fir. 
ovyxadifw, see eCouat. 
ogpayifw, attach a oppayic, seal. 


ECouat, place one’s self in an édog, sit. 
éArilw, exercise éAric, hope. 
éurraila, see watlw. 

érixadifw, see Eouat. 

éxtotnpitw, see ornpilu. 


Kadéfouat, see Efopat. 

kadifw, see &ouat. 

kataagpayivw, see ogpayifu. 

Krivw, render a xtra, settle. tpifw, an onomatopoétic root, (Lat. stri- 
do,) creak. 


paorivw, use a paorré, flog. 
mailw, make one’s self a waic, sport. 


Tapakadifw, see éouat, 
mpivw, a strengthened form of zpiFw, saw. xaptlopat, cause to redound to one’s self 
mpoeaTiva, see éAmifu. xapic, gratify. 

From this it appears that Barrigw, lexically considered, means 
neither more nor less than to render Barrré¢, put in that condition 
or relation, in one word, (to coin two terms,) it is Bamro-rovety, to 
bapti-fy, or (as happily expressed by the established rendering) to 
baptize. The import of the termination -ré¢, in this immediate 
primitive, is acknowledged on all hands to be equivalent to that of 
our participial adjectives in -ed, and denotes simply that the object 
to which it is applied has undergone the action of the verb.* This 
is the actual import in the case of Batréc, as may be seen from any 
good Greek lexicon. 


to refer all these kindred words to some obsolete theme, expressive of menial ser- 
vice, e. g., a groom, from which were formed both xouéw and its more protracted and 
transitive ally xouifw. 

* So Kihner, (Gr. Gram., ut supra, § 234, 1, (i.),) “ Those in -ré¢ denote either a 
completed action as the perfect passive participle, ¢. g., Aex-ré¢, from Aéyw, dictus, 
[ spoken, like AeAeypévoc,] or the idea of possibility, which is their usual signification, 
e. g., dpardc, visible.” Kiihner does not here with sufficient distinctness point out 
this latter “ more usual signification ” as being a secondary one from the former; but 
such is actually the case,—through the natural process of thought, that “what has 
been done, can be done again,” and thus the indicative use of these verbal adjectives 
gave rise to their potential force. 


gpovrivw, exercise dpovric, bethink. 
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It remains, then, to determine the native meaning of the primitive 
Barrw. It unfortunately happens that the root of this verb is not 
connected by etymological affinities with any other words, (except 
strict derivatives, ) either in the Greek or kindred languages of the 
Indo-Germanic family ;* we are therefore left to the mere usage of 
the word itself, to ascertain its radical import. There is not room 
in this brief article to exhibit in detail the passages of Greek authors 
containing this verb, nor is it necessary; this part of the subject 
has been canvassed again and again, without at all settling the con- 
troversy.j It seems to us, however, that one party has been too 
confident in insisting, and the other too ready to concede, that the 
primary import of Gdrrw is to dip, 1. e., plunge or immerse into 
some liquid. Amid the conflict of opinion and argument on this 
question, a single circumstance, which has been almost or entirely 
overlooked by the litigants, is decisive to my mind that such is not 
the legitimate force of this verb; that circumstance is the fact, that 
Barrw is not a verb of motion at all. In proof of this position, I 
appeal to its grammatical construction in the passages where it is 
used. If it essentially and of itself denoted motion, (as the English 
word dip unquestionably does,) it would always require after it some 
preposition adapted to express motion,—in other words, it would 
always be said, Barrecy ei¢ tt. But in point of fact we find it fol- 
lowed by év, a simple local or instrumental preposition, in a large 
class of the instances in which it occurs. Now, to translate such 
passages by “dip at or with water,” would be nonsense; and the 
inconsistency is only avoided by the ambiguous rendering, “dip 27.” 
But zn here is equivalent to znto, and this is never the force of év. 
To say that év stands in these cases for elc, is begging the whole 
question, and is, moreover, contradicted by the radically variant im- 
port of these two prepositions.{ It is true, that, on the other hand, 
passages occur in which Bdrrw is followed by ei¢; but in these cases 
the construction must be made out by ellipsis, e. g., Lev. xi, 32, ap. 
LXX., “ Every vessel shall be plunged into water, nav oxevog tic 
idwe Bapjaerai,” is equivalent to, “shall be wet (by plunging it) 
into water.” Such a resolution of the cases of constructicn with é», 
cannot be resorted to; for although we might (but with great awk- 


* Unless perhaps with the Latin bibo, and possibly the English bath. 

t For an able and candid examination of the philological use of Baéztw and far- 
ri{w, the reader is referred to an article, by Prof. Stuart, in the Biblical Repository, 
April, 1833. 

¢ See a masterly refutation of such uncritical confounding of the sense of different 
prepositions in the New Testament, by Prof. Tittman, of Leipsic, translated in the 
Biblical Repository for January, 1833. 
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wardness) explain the LX X. rendering of Deut. xxxiii, 24, “‘ He shail 
dip his foot in oil, Barpet év éAaiw,” by “dip his foot (into oil, and 
so soak it) in oil ;” yet we cannot, with any propriety, thus resolve 
cases of construction with a simple dative, where no preposition in- 
tervenes, e. g., Rev. xix, 13, “a blood-dyed robe, tuadriov BeBaypévor 
aivart;” still less in Luke xvi, 24, “that he may moisten the tip of 
his finger (with a drop) of water, Bdyby datos.” But to determine 
positively whether el¢ or év is entitled to be considered as the legiti- 
mate sequent of connexion with its object after Garw, its early use 
must be appealed to, rather than the Hebraistic style of the late 
Alexandrian Greek. The earliest instance in which the verb occurs, 
is in Homer, Od. ix, 391-3 :— 


‘Qe & br’ dvnp yadrkede wéAexvy péyav He oKérapvov 
Eiv tdart puype Barry péyada idxovra, 
apudoowy: 1d yup avte oudqpov yé Kpdtog éoriv. 


“ As when the brazier [7. e., forger of the cuprous composition metal 
used by the ancients for common tools] quenches in cold water the 
fiercely hissing large hatchet or broadaxe, tempering it; for this 
[process] is [z. e., gives the metal] in turn fully the hardness of 
iron.” Now, although the blacksmith of those days probably would 
plunge the axe into water, a3 in modern times, yet this is only an 
accidental circumstance; the idea denoted by the év is the applica- 
tion of water as a cooler, and the sentence cannot be translated 
“plunge znto water,” without a violation of all just philology, espe- 
cially of the Homeric idiom.* The syntactical force of Barrw with 
év may be illustrated by our own phrase, “to be drowned in the 
water.” Now it is obvious that drown here is not synonymous with 
plunge, nor does it of itself denote motion at all; it merely indi- 
cates the extinction of life at, within, and by means of a body of 
water. It is true no one is ever drowned without coming to the 
water, and having at least his head immerged beneath it, but many 


* Crusius (Homeric Lexicon, s. v.) says, “ Apparently éy often stands for ei¢ with 
verbs of motion, [in Homer,] since it includes at the same time the idea of the subse- 
quent rest; thus év yovvao: rimrecy, to fall (and remain) upon the knees.—ZJ1., 5, 370.” 
But, be it observed, the év, even in these cases, is not at all indicative of motion, but 
would lead us to suppose that the verb denoted rest, were there not other positive 
evidences of its motional force. Such exceptions, therefore, cannot prove that Barrw 


here is a verb of motion, unless we first found Homer using it with ei¢, or some — 


similar decisive mark of motion, in other passages. But he only uses it in this pas- 
sage and in the “ Battle of the Frogs,” where, in speaking of one of the champions 
slain, he says, “the lake was tinged with blood, i@anrero apart.” The use of the 
simple instrumental dative here, is decisive of the Homeric usage of Barra as a verb 
of rest. 
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do both these without being drowned; these are, therefore, only acci- 
dental concomitants of the essential idea, that of being under water 
long enough to perish. Precisely so with Banrw; it merely denotes 
a, thorough wetting : but as this is most easily as well as effectually 
done by plunging under water, this latter idea came to be associated 
with the other; but to substitute it for the original import, is to 
subvert all accuracy of derivation and phraseology. This view of 
its primary meaning affords a more natural transition to the secon- 
dary signification of dyeing, as the result of lying in, being soaked 
with the colouring fluid, rather than of being simply plunged into it; 
and it is absolutely required by the signification to smear with paint, 
cause to reek with blood.* Were we to propose a single term as a 
fair representative in English of the radical force of Gamrw, we should 
fix upon the verb to drench, (notwithstanding its different etymolo- 
gical affinities,) as more nearly expressing it than any other English 
word. We come to the conclusion, therefore, that Barrigw, etymo- 
logically considered, means simply to make drenched, put in the 

condition of being thoroughly wetted, without implying, per se, any 
motion or mode of doing this whatever. 

The word Barrigw occurs seventy-nine times in the New Testa- 
ment; in ten instances it is followed by eic, in twelve by éy, in three 
by the simple dative, and in the rest it stands absolutely. Of the 
ten instances in which it is followed by eic, nine are of a similar 
construction with the text which forms the basis of the present dis- 
cussion, and will be shown, under our third division, (as indeed is 
obvious at a glance,) to have nothing to do with the present ques- 
tion. The only remaining one is, Mark i, 9: 7A ev ’Inoovc amd Nas. 
rie Tad., nat éBarrriadn i716 "Iwdvvov ele rov lopddévnv. Now if we 
place a comma after "Iwdvvov, the clause el¢ +dv "Iopd. will refer both 
to 7A8e and éGar7., which is doubtless the true construction; and it 
is the idea of motion contained in the former verb (7AVev dvd... . 
cic) that requires this preposition, which would otherwise have been 
év, as everywhere else, ‘The meaning, therefore, is, that “he came 
to the Jordan, and was baptized there.” The motional force of Bar- 
tigw is thus left wholly without support in the New-Testament 
diction.{ In every one of the passages where it occurs, this word is 


* See the article by Prof. Stuart, above referred to. 

t It is no objection to this view, that it makes Garrivw differ little in essential 
force from Bérrw: the same is true of many derivatives in English; e. 9., truth, 
truthful, truthfulness. There is this great advantage in the derivative Garrifw, that 
it differs in form, and just enough in sense, to fit it for being employed in the techni- 
cal acceptation to which we shall presently see it was applied. 

} The only other passage in the New Testament where the word Sérrw occurs, 
besides those noticed above, is John xiii, 26, where it is not followed by any preposi- 
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used in a strict technical sense to denote ceremonial ablution, either 
as a Jewish lustration, (Mark vii, 4; Luke xi, 38,) or in Christian 
initiation, (including the preparatory baptism of John, and the figu- 
rative affusion of the Spirit, as well as the metaphorical overwhelm- 
ing with suffering.)* It is this technical sense that constantly 
distinguishes Barrigw from Bdrrw, and from every other word of 
similar import in the New Testament; and if the preceding views 
are correct, the word itself furnishes no authority for insisting that 
the idea of motion, as in plunging, immersion, and the’ like, is in 
any way essential to the ceremony.t I have not of course gone over 
the whole ground of the usage of this word, but have confined my- 
self to its consideration in that relation under which it presents 
itself in the text at the head of this essay. 

2. The sense in which évoya is here to be taken. This word is 
used with a latitude of meaning in the New Testament which often 
renders it difficult to fix its precise shade of signification.t It occurs, 

(1.) In the proper sense, denoting the appellation by which any one 
is known. Under this head may be included (by metonymy) its use 
for person simply; e. g., a few names of us. 

(2.) By implication, authority ; e. g., in the phrase év r@ évéyate 
TLvéc, 2. €., a8 using that person’s name to sanction an act, by virtue 
of the efficacy implied therein. This cannot be the meaning here, 
for cic is used, and not év, nor é7i, nor the dative at all. 

(3) Emphatically, designation, 1. e., a title grounded upon some 
character or relation; e. g., el¢ 6voua meopyrov, for the sake of his 
prophetical rank, (not in [the] name, &c.;) d¢ éay détnrat rratdiov 


tion. The compound éu@érrw occurs three times, all in the same connexion as the 
passage last referred to, (that is, with reference to the sop given to Judas at the last 
supper,) where Mark’s 6 éuBamrépevoc ei¢ TO TpvGAiov, (i. e., smearing his fingers 
[by sopping a morsel] into the dish,) is explained by Matthew as 6 éuBdwac iv tO 
Tpv3. tay xeipa. No writer uses cioBérrw, a singular circumstance if Bdrtw pro- 
perly involves motion. 

* See Robinson’s Lexicon of the New Testament, s. v. 

t Some have committed an error on the other extreme, by denying any reference 
to the mere process of ablution in Barrivw, and interpreting it as meaning simply to 
purify; (so Pres. E. Beecher, in a series of articles first published in the Biblical 
Repository, 1840-42.) This is confounding an act with its result or design. Any 
word might be thus distorted, if we overlook its plain inherent signification and 
direct application. Note, that in Acts i, 5, the baptism of the Spirit is spoken of as 
a distinct act, to take place “not many days hence ;” ch. ii, 3, shows the made, 

$ See Robinson’s Lexicon of the New Testament, s. v., where, however, the dis- 
tinctive force of the preposition preceding édvoyea is not sufficiently observed, and 
the divisions interfere with each other in the citations classed under each; this seeme 
ing confusion must always take place, where no more subdivisions are used to re- 
duce the senses to a strict classification. 
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év éri T@ dvduari pov, 2. e., because of such a one’s denomination as 
a Christian. To this class may be referred its sinister acceptation 
of mere name or empty profession, (Rev. ii, 1.) Under this third 
division some set down évoua in the text under consideration,* ex- 
plaining it of the adoption of the distinctive title of Christian on 
baptism. But to limit its meaning to the notion of being called by 
the name of Christ, leaves a very jejune and narrow sense, and 
makes the insertion of tov Ilatpdc¢ kat tov Ivedparoc entirely irrele- 
vant; for although converts are called Christians, they are not 
designated by any term derived from these two other names, and the 
very name “Christian” was not used at first, but accidentally im- 
posed by enemies. 

(4.) Comprehensively, character, i. e., the nature, qualities, and 
relations implied in one’s name, especially 76 é6v. tov Oeov, Kupiov, 
Xerorov, &c. These phrases are usually said to be a mere peri- 
phrase for God himself, &c., the évoya being redundant ; but the 
question constantly returns after such an evasion, If the writer meant 
no more than that, why did he not say so at once? No respectable 
author uses words superfluously, or without at least some meaning; 
and every one feels that é6voua in such passages does cast a peculiar 
shade of meaning upon the main idea, although it generally requires 
a steady and penetrating gaze to enable him to distinguish that 
shade with sufficient exactness to depict it in words. The phrase 
seems to have originated in the Hebrew practice of giving persons 
names expressive of their disposition or circumstances; and hence, 
as applied to the Deity, it came to imply, by a reverential adumbra- 
tion, that which expresses the Divine attributes, either within them- 
selves, or in the aspect under which they are manifested to men. 
(Compare the significant use of the term in Exodus iii, 13-15; 
xxxiv, 5-7.) The phrase 76 6voua tov Geov, (or either of its equi- 
valents,) thus includes everything known pertaining to the Godhead, 
and in its particular application covers so much of this general idea 
as belongs to the scope of the context where it occurs. Its con- 
nexion, therefore, becomes very important in determining its precise 
import in any given instance,—especially the prepositions (those links 
of expressed thought) which point out the relation which the word 
introduced by them sustains to the general purport of the sentence, 
or of the word preceding in construction. The modification hence 
resulting has often the effect of evolving an additional idea, without 
which the meaning of évoua would be too indefinite for apprehen- 
sion. An instance in point occurs in our Saviour’s petition to his 


* See a German criticism on this text, translated in the Bibliotheca Sacra for 
1844, p. 703. 
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Father on his disciples’ behalf, (John xvu, 11,) tnegoov airove év 7 
dvéuati cov, where the tenor of the context shows that the con- 
structio pregnans is to be filled up by some such expression as év 
Ti yvaoe tov dvduarég cov, keep them (faithful) in the acknow- 
ledgment [t. e., apprehension and promulgation] of thy character, 
(with all its saving relations as revealed in the gospel, introduced by 
me to their acquaintance.) This passage, it seems to me, precisely 
illustrates the usage of 6voua in the text under consideration, where 
I would accordingly take it to denote the whole circle of truth im- 
plied in the relations of the Father, Son, and Spirit, both with each 
other and with mankind;. in one word, the gospel creed, as a system 
of sacred knowledge and practice. Much of the force thus ngue 
to this word, however, depends upon,— 

3. The relation here indicated by ei¢. We have seen that Bar. 
ritw is in several instances in the New Testament followed by ele, 
but we have also seen that it is not a verb of motion; this preposi- 
tion cannot therefore in these cases be used in its original locative 
sense, but in its secondary causal acceptation—in other words, not 
as pointing out that znto which anything might be plunged, but the 
design or object in order to which a person may be baptized. A 
more minute examination of these passages will establish this point, 
as well as elucidate the meaning of the present text. These passages 
are all similar to the one under consideration, involving the phrase 
Banrigey eig TO Gvoma. 

In Acts viii, 16, in speaking of some disciples of John found by 
the Apostles, it is said, “As yet he [the Spirit] was fallen upon 
none of them, only BeGarriopévor irjeyov el¢ 76 6voua Tov Kvpiov 
"Inoov,” 1. e., they had been baptized in anticipation of Jesus as their 
future Master, or as a pledge in advance of their allegiance to him. 
So in Matt. xix, 5, it is said of others under similar circumstances, 
“When they heard this, éGarriodnoay sig 7d bv. Tov Kve. "Ine.” 
where verse 4 shows that this was meant as a token of their faith in 
him as actually adopted disciples. Paul says, (Rom. vi, 3,) “Know 
ye not that doo: éBarriodquev cig TO 6v. "Inoov, el¢ tov Sdvarov 
avtov éBarr.?” 7. e., a8 verses 2 and 4 clearly show, all who unite 
themselves to him by profession, thereby plight themselves to a con- 
formity with his (literal) crucifixion by a figurative one as to inter- 
nal sin. In 1 Cor. i, 18, he indignantly asks, Ele 76 dvoua row 
Tlabdov éBarriodnre; “ Was it the religion of Paul merely that you 
espoused in your baptism?” And in verse 15 he declares, “I bap- 
tized none of you, lest any should say that ele 76 éudv 6vowa éBar- 
toa, I thereby engaged him to be my proselyte.” In chapter x, 2, 
he says that the Israelites, who passed through the misty sea, mévre¢ 
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ele Tov Mwiojy éBarricayzo, i. e., thus sealed themselves as by a 
baptism to the religion which Moses was about to teach. In chapter 
xii, 13, speaking of the abolition of all distinctions between Jews 
and Gentiles, he says, év évi IIvetware dug Ev o@pa éBarrriodqnuev, we 
have been cemented to (become) a single community in the faith by 
the same spiritual baptism. And in Gal. iii. 27, he says that these 
universal privileges are guarantied to all doo ele Xguordv éGar- 
tiodnre, who have been joined to Christ by (spiritual) baptism. 
These are all the passages in the New Testament in which this 
phrase occurs.* In each of them it is obviously derived from the 
peculiar phraseology of the baptismal formula, and, if I mistake not, 
they clearly concur in establishing three points,—the technical usage 
of Barrigw, irrespective of any idea of motion; that évoua denotes 
here the Christian faith; and that ei¢ indicates the adoption and pro- 
fession of Christianity as the end signified by the rite. The import 
of the whole clause may therefore be summed up thus: “ Initiating 
them into the religion of the Trinity by the ceremony of baptism.” 
It is this tenet that peculiarly distinguishes our religion from Juda- 
ism; and the truths involved in the relations and offices of the 
several persons in the Godhead are what elevate and characterize 
Christianity above every other system of faith. 

The context eminently harmonizes with this interpretation: Christ 
commissions his chief pupils to canvass the globe as missionary 
propagators of his doctrines; the outward badge of discipleship, 
with those whom they proselyte, is to be an induction into his school 
by the rite of baptism; and they are then to go on, more fully in- 
doctrinating the neophytes into all the sublime maxims and details 
of the sacred science. 


* The last three have been added for the sake of completeness, as being entirely 
similar in import, although not containing the word évoua, The collocation ei¢ Td 
évoua, without Barrife, occurs after miorevecy in John i, 12; ii, 23; iii, 18; 1 John 
v, 13, to denote in like manner Gospel truth as the object of faith, which connects 
believers by a saving covenant with Christ. In Matthew xviii, 20, dvo 7 tpei¢ 
ovynypuévot eic Td éudv Svoua, the import of dvoua is extended so as to include the 
cause of Christ, and ci¢ shows that this is the object whose interests the company are 
met to promote. <A peculiar turn of the above sense, No. (3.) of dvoua occurs in 
Heb. vi, 10, “ for God is not thankless, [in failing to reward such pious acts by the 
bestowal of additional grace,] to forget your work and the love which évedeifaode 
ei¢ 70 6voua abtov, in having ministered to the saints,” 7. e., which you have mani- 
fested towards those who represent him,—spoken apparently in allusion to Christ’s 
pointed identification of himself with his followers in the reception of beneficence, 
Matt. xxv, 40. 
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Art. V.—HILDRETH’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The History of the United States of America, from the Discovery of the Continent to the 
Organization of the Government under the Federal Constitution. By Ricuarp Hit- 
pRETH. Three vols. 8vo., pp. 569, 579,592. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 
1849. 


A NATION’s annals should be written contemporaneously with the 
events they commemorate; but proper history can be composed 
only when those events have matured their fruits, and developed 
their true character and relations. That point was reached, as to 
American colonial affairs, at the end of the Revolutionary war; and 
the experience of more than half a century has sufficiently deter- 
mined the character of the times that gave form to our Federal 
Republican institutions. The time is, therefore, fully come when 
we should have a well-digested American history, coming down to 
the time of the inauguration of the first president. Every true 
patriot has a lively interest in his country’s history, and is concerned 
that it should be written only by such as have the heart to appre- 
ciate, and the hand to execute, the required work. 

It is highly desirable that such a work should be composed by an 
American, as it would be alike discreditable and unsafe to commit it 
to other hands. But though many of our best prose-writers have 
laboured chiefly in this department of literature, and have here 
gathered their greenest bays, yet till recently we had no national 
history that could aspire to the literary rank that the subject evi- 
dently demands. The only work of the kind extant, before the pub- 
lication of the one whose title stands at the head of this paper, was 
that of Mr. Bancroft. The author of that work enjoys a high literary 
reputation, and is unquestionably a fine writer, a ripe scholar, and a 
diligent student of American history; and yet we think his History 
of the United States has failed to answer the public expectation, or 
to meet the requirements of the case. 

In writing history, especially where the materials are abundant, it 
is quite as important to know what to omit as what to insert; and 
the value of such writings depends very much on the judgment with 
which the materials are selected. Mr. Bancroft’s history comprises 
a great amount of matter relating to our early affairs, but not always 
judiciously selected nor happily arranged. There is also in it much 
that is quite as nearly related to Kant’s philosophy and the vagaries 
of Swedenborg as té American colonial history. His method of 
conducting the historical discourse we esteem decidedly objectiona- 
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ble, though sustained by the authority of a considerable number of 
respectable modern writers. The plain and direct narrative style is 
exchanged for that of the drama. A stand-point is assumed, from 
which all parts of the historic scene may be contemplated, and in 
respect to which each particular is viewed. Sometimes the narra- 
tive is used apparently only to establish or illustrate some ulterior 
point, and then every statement, and the whole disposition of the 
narrative, must be subjected to that idea,—a process that gives to 
some things an undue prominence, and casts others, of equal or 
greater importance, into the background. When used sparingly and 
very discreetly, this method may be useful to give sprightliness to 
the discourse, and to suggest the philosophic thread of the history ; 
but if used more freely, it appears pedantic, and seems to assume to 
dictate the reader’s opinions by partial statements and special plead- 
ings. We would not be understood to condemn Mr. Bancroft’s his- 
tory as without merit: we esteem it a highly valuable contribution 
to our national literature ; but we are also convinced that it can never 
serve as a standard history of the United States. That important 
place in our domestic literature remained unoccupied till very re- 
cently, and accordingly we were gratified when we learned that another 
attempt had been made to fill the vacant niche; though a sense of 
the magnitude of the work, and the recollection of the failures of 
others in the same enterprise, forbade us to entertain very sanguine 
expectations of its success. We have accordingly examined the 
work, without prepossessions or prejudices, and with many misgiy- 
ings, and now propose to set forth the results of our examinations. 

The manner in which the author enters upon his task is remarka- 
ble, as indicating his direct mode of approaching his subject, as well 
as containing an indirect satire upon the manner of some of his pre- 
decessors. He thus introduces himself to the reader in his prefatory 
“advertisement :”— 

“ Of centennial sermons and Fourth-of-July orations, whether professedly 
such or in the guise of history, there are more than enough. It is due to our 
fathers and ourselves; it is due to truth and philosophy ; to present for once, 
on the historic stage, the founders of our American nation, unbedaubed with 

triotic rouge, wrapped up in no fine-spun cloaks of excuses and apologies, 
without stilts, buskins, tinsel, or bedizzenment, in their own proper persons; 
often rude, hard, narrow, superstitious, and mistaken, but always earnest, 


downright, manly, and sincere. The result of their labours is eulogy enough ; 
their best apology is to tell the story exactly as it was.” 


It is not necessary, perhaps, to venture a guess as to who are 
aimed at in the allusion to “centennial sermons and Fourth-of-July 
orations ” “in the guise of history,”—all that must be perfectly in- 


telligible to the reader. The paragraph is chiefly valuable as a key 
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to the author’s views and purposes relative to the subjects of his pen: 
for as he intimates his design to utter only plain truth, so he faith- 
fully carries out that purpose, rendering his history eminently an un- 
varnished statement of facts. We shall have occasion to notice this 
particular more fully in a subsequent part of this paper. 

Some of the peculiar difficulties of the work he had undertaken 
are forcibly set forth im another paragraph of the same “ advertise- 
ment :”— 

“To combine a mass of materials—generally dry, sometimes defective, and 
sometimes contradictory, embracing a multiplicity of petty details concerning 
numerous independent communities—into a harmonious and well-proportioned 
whole, all the parts of which shall illustrate each other; and, preserving the 
necessary brevity, to convey to the reader a distinct idea of the persons, facts, 
and bearings of our history, in narrative somewhat picturesque and life-like; 
is a task so difficult, that, in the present defective state of our historical litera- 
ture, even a distant approach to it can hardly fail to be acceptable.” 


The amount of embarrassment arising from the complexity of the 
subject of our early history, can be but faintly appreciated by the 
merely cursory observer. The theme is of “numerous independent 
communities,” while the history is required to be a “harmonious 
and well-proportioned whole ;” so that there are constant dangers 
between the tendency to confound things really distinct, or, on the 
other hand, to sacrifice the necessary unity of the subject. That 
our author has not always shunned these dangers, is no occasion for 
surprise: that he has succeeded so well, is cause for gratulation. 

In presenting the history of America, a point of observation must 
first be assumed, from which the future scene of that history may be 
contemplated. A rapid glance over the period of discovery, brings 
our author to the beginning of that of colonization,—the salient point 
of our history. The condition of the region about to be exhibited as 
the scene of the historic drama, required a prefatory notice; and its 
former inhabitants deserved the poor tribute of a recognition. Both 
these subjects are attended to, by giving a very brief notice of the 
physical character of the country, as seen by the early colonists, 
and by sketching a little more fully the political and social condition 
of the native tribes,—their traditions and religious observances, and 
their manners and customs generally. With this part of the work, so 
far as relates to the native Indians, we confessa want of complete satis- 
faction. Itis quite too meagre; and though the subject is resumed in 
a later chapter, it is even then very imperfectly set forth. The scope 
of the work would have allowed a comprehensive, though concise, 
sketch of all the native tribes inhabiting that portion of our territory 
now occupied by the States; and such a sketch from the hand of 
our author would have been invaluable. We can only express our 
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regret that his second chapter (the first relates to discoveries) was 
not so expanded as to embrace that subject with the necessary 
fulness. 

The early history of our country is made up of detached and dis- 
connected portions. Each colony was for a long time distinct and 
independent of all the others, and of course each requires its own in- 
dependent history; and in preserving this distinction, and yet main- 
taining proper unity, lies the difficulty of the work. This every 
American historian must of necessity encounter, and in proportion to 
his skill in overcoming it will be his success in this part of his work. 

The course adopted by Mr. Hildreth is perhaps as felicitous as 
the nature of the case would allow. Without any formal distribu- 
tion of the work into parts, there is an evident recognition of such a 
distribution. ‘The whole period “from the discovery of the Conti- 
nent to the organization of the government under the Federal Con- 
stitution,” is naturally divided into three subordinate parts,—the 
first embracing the period of colonization, during which each colony 
is viewed chiefly as a distinct and independent community; the 
second, the period of advanced colonial existence, when the affairs of 
the several colonies had become somewhat blended, and themselves 
began to coalesce; the third is the period of the Revolution, when the 
national characteristics rose permanently above the colonial. This 
distribution is not formally recognized, and as it is perfectly natural, 
it might very possibly escape the observation of the hasty reader ; 
but it is made, and it is all the more valuable because it is not vio- 
lent. 

The settlement of the region now embraced in the United States, 
was attempted by both Spain and France before the English began any 
permanent establishment upon its soil. The Spanish province of 
Florida—discovered by Ponce de Leon, in 1512, and explored by 
De Soto in 1539, extending northward indefinitely, but certainly as 
far as the Savannah River—included the colony at Saint Augustine, 
the oldest European settlement within the present limits of the 
United States. The French, too, had begun to plant colonies in the 
north, before their island neighbours had commenced sending colo- 
nial adventurers to the more inviting regions of their own Virginia. 
But the progress of both the Spanish and French settlements was 
tardy and feeble, and in many cases the impressions made were 
speedily erased by a new influx of barbarism, or absorbed by the 
more sturdy growth of the Anglo-American settlements. 

In considering the history of our country, a local distribution is as 
obvious as the temporary one. The colonies formed three groups,— 
those of New-England, the Puritanical colonies; Virginia and the 
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Carolinas, the land of the Cavaliers; and the heterogeneous, but suf- 
ficiently distinguished, Middle colonies. Some may be inclined to 
question the propriety of this arrangement as to Maryland; but we 
feel perfectly safe in assuming that the natural affinities of that part 
of our country, whether in its colonial or later history, determine its 
character to be that of a middle State; as to Delaware, there never 
was room for a question on the subject. This original distribution 
of the Colonies, which pervades the early history of the country, has 
survived all the changes of later times, and is still manifest upon the 
face of the social and political institutions of the country. 

During the first of the above periods the several colonies are 
spoken of separately, and for the most part in distinct chapters; the 
history of one being conducted onward through several years at once, 
without reference to the simultaneous progress of others. The early 
history of Virginia, reaching over a period of thirty years, comes 
first, and then follows an almost contemporaneous history of the 
Dutch settlements on and about the Hudson. Next comes the his- 
tory of the colonies of the East,—a distinct group, independent of 
each other, and yet having many things in common, but peculiar to 
them as a whole. Of these, Plymouth, the Puritan of Puritans, was 
planted in 1620. Nine years later, the colony of Massachusetts Bay 
was begun; and about the same time, that of New-Hampshire; and 
soon after, the smaller ones of Ligonia and Pemaquid. Following 
the current of time a little farther, new colonies are seen rising up in 
different parts. Maryland, on the Chesapeake, dates from the year 
1634; and a few years later, the New-England colonies of Connec- 
ticut, New-Haven, Providence, Rhode Island, New-Somerset, and 
Maine, took their origin,—some of them the germs of future mem- 
bers of the American Confederation, and some shortly to be absorbed 
into others, and thus to disappear from the pages of history. 

The stirring events that were transpiring in England during the 
times of the Long Parliament and the Protectorate, had more than 
an incidental relation to the American colonies. Left to themselves, 
on account of the civil commotions of the mother country, they in- 
deed “ grew up by her neglect,” and took deeper root in the soil in 
which they had been planted. ‘The tide of immigration had ceased, 
and nearly all intercourse with “home” was suspended: so that a 
native American generation presently came to occupy the foremost 
places in the community, and to diffuse the sentiments, as well as to 
recognize the facts, of incipient independence. The political con- 
tests and discussions carried on with so much violence in England, 
were not unknown, nor without their influence, in America. As 
every person bred in the colonies was a republican in fact, the forms 
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of sentiments of republicanism could not fail to be congenial to 
them; and no doubt the civil wars of England prepared the way for 
the emancipation of her American colonies. This period is properly 
recognized by our author in its distinctive character; and the pro- 
gress of the three great local divisions of the colonies is properly 
noticed in separate chapters. 

The period of the Restoration of the Stuarts is distinguished in 
American history by the planting of the Carolinas, the steady pro- 
gress of the older colonies, and their perpetual conflicts with the 
Home government respecting their liberties and chartered privi- 
leges,—conflicts in which the aggressions of despotism can be plainly 
observed, advancing with the certainty of destiny to extinguish the 
last sparks of American freedom. 

The contemporaneous progress of the French territories of the 
North and West, demanded at this point a more full and specific 
notice than had appeared necessary in the preceding portion of the 
history,—a subject full of deep and exciting interest, somewhat 
tinged with the romantic, and one that is becoming more and more 
practically important, as the regions thus occupied are incorporated 
into our vast commonwealth. ‘This subject is detailed with the au- 
thor’s characteristic powers of lucid but forcible condensation; and 
with it closes the first period of American history,—simultaneous 
with the English Revolution of 1688. This period embraces much 
the most difficult portion of our history, and no little skill is required 
so to conduct the narrative as to present a clear and intelligible view 
of the whole, without a confusion of its distinct and independent 
parts. Perfection in a work of this kind is not'to be expected; but 
we believe that Mr. Hildreth has approached as nearly to that point 
as is consistent with the nature of the case. 

The second period of our history—extending from the English to 
the American Revolution, a space of over eighty years—is much 
more homogeneous than the former. The settlements had become 
more extended; and by their intercourse with each other, and their 
co-operation in affairs of mutual interest and common danger, their 
histories become fused into something like a common mass,—though 
the elements of individuality still predominate. From this point 
our author attempts to conduct his story in a single and continuous 
narrative, which he does with a good degree of success, though evi- 
dently not without very considerable difficulties. In weaving so 
many threads into a common tissue, frequent passages from one to 
another is necessary; and the facility with which this is performed, 
gives a very favourable notion of his constructive genius. But by 
an editorial or mechanical defect of management, the full benefit of 
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his arrangement is not realized by the reader. As the contempora- 
neous history of the several colonies is presented in successive para- 
graphs, the passage from one subject to another must often be rapid, 
and even abrupt, and of these passages the reader should be fully 
apprized. ‘The change of dates is generally sufficiently indicated on 
the margin; but the transition should also be typographically indi- 
cated, which could have been done by simply separating the several 
paragraphs by the space of two or three lines, and putting the initial 
words in small capitals. We hope in some future edition to see this 
change introduced. 

As the period of the Revolution approached, the colonies became 
more and more united by common interests, and their history pre- 
sents, of course, more unity; and as that period advanced, the na- 
tional characteristics constantly increased over the colonial. The 
advantage arising from this source is plainly perceptible in the 
third volume,—embracing the history of the period in question,— 
as it permits the story to gather interest, and to present a consecu- 
tiveness of narrative that was not attainable in the broken and de- 
tached histories of the separate colonies. 

We have given this analysis of Mr. Hildreth’s History, that our 
readers who have not yet seen the work may be able to understand 
the author’s method of constructing the complex and multiform nar- 
rative of our early history; and to show how he has buffeted the 
difficulties that opposed him in reducing the whole to a simple and 
continuous history. And while we are fully aware that the work as 
thus performed lacks much of absolute perfection, and in some points 
may be very liable to criticism, we must confess that our gratifica- 
tion at the success attained, greatly overbalances the regret we may 
feel for any seeming want of success in other particulars. The 
arrangement is as luminous, perspicuous, and natural, as the mate- 
rials would allow it to be; and the whole is as thoroughly digested 
into a “harmonious whole” as is compatible with the diversity of 
the parts of the subject. 

In relating affairs that affect men’s passions and interests, the sen- 
timents of the narrator often exert a great influence upon the tone 
of the narrative. Histories relating to matters of partisanship are 
nearly always partisan histories, and in using them the reader needs 
to be constantly upon his guard, and always to make due allowance 
for the writer’s mental aberrations. The historian’s page is the win- 
dow through which those of the present time contemplate the scenes 
of the past; and according to the degree of its perspicuity will the 
notions obtained be true or false. A landscape seen through stained 
glass appears more gorgeous than the same would if seen through a 
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colourless medium, but the view will be less truthful; and if the 
medium magnify some parts and diminish others, and so distort the 
whole, the image will be a caricature rather than a veritable picture. 
The importance of an unprejudiced state of mind to the writer of 
history, will appear the more plainly from the consideration that the 
historic images that he presents are copied from his own inward con- 
ceptions; and if prejudices and affections are mingled with his per- 
ceptions of the truth, those no less than these will affect his state- 
ments of‘facts and developments of principles. An historian should 
be of no party; should entertain no prejudices; and should be as far 
as possible removed from the influences of his own feelings. 

These negative qualities of a perfect historian—yet not the less 
valuable because they are negative—are possessed in an eminent 
degree by the writer of the work now before us. He seems to enjoy 
an almost entire freedom from partisanship, and only faint intima- 
tions are given as to his political, social, or religious affinities. 
Facts are stated with all seeming fairness and fidelity; and the 
grouping and arrangement of the materials indicate a philosophi- 
cal rather than a partisan classification. The author is not pre- 
sumed to have no opinions and sentiments relative to the matters 
discussed; but he has the discretion not to arouse the reader’s 
suspicions by proclaiming them in advance, and the good taste to 
avoid an authoritative determination of every question that arises. 
It is probably as much a matter of necessity as of choice that he 
thus writes, as evidently in his mental constitution the intellect pre- 
dominates over the sensibilities. His perceptions seem to be very 
little affected by his feelings: he considers things with entire im- 
partiality, and applies the same rigid tests at all times and to all 
classes of subjects. His estimate of the office of the historian is 
evidently very high; and among the attributes required in one who 
would exhibit the past to the present, a strict fidelity to the truth is 
shown to be primary and essential. He accordingly comes before the 
public, not as the advocate or ‘apologist of any man or of any theory, 
and so has no occasion to evade or conceal any truth. His estimate 
of characters is remarkable. After reading a very plain account of 
some transaction,—not peculiarly remarkable in itself, but necessary 
to be told as a link in the chain of history, in which certain apparently 
plain and ordinary persons figure as chief actors,—one is at length 
surprised to recognize them as old acquaintances in plain attire, who 
had before been seen only upon the historic stage dressed up for the 
occasion. Historians, like portrait-painters, seem often to feel a 
kind of professional obligation to make the best of their subjects,— 
to portray their features as they are, but to fill in and colour up as 
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the case may require. Mr. Hildreth, on the contrary, emulates the 
photographer,—for in his sketches of character one may recognize 
with equal clearness “their faults as well as their virtues, their weak- 
nesses as well as their strength.” But in all this there is no appearance 
of a design to surprise by new and unusual views of men and things. 
No traces can be detected of Mr. Macaulay’s taste for reblackening 
whitewashed atrocities; no grin of satisfaction is seen when, in 
stripping off the “tinsel and bedizzenment,” some hitherto hidden 
deformity is laid naked. He deals with the subjects of his pen as 
with men having the common characteristics of the race: nor is it 
strange that, when thus treated, the best are seen to have possessed 
some human infirmities, and the worst some redeeming qualities. 

No part of our history has suffered more from the opposite course 
than that of New-England. The Pilgrim Fathers have been the 
theme of innumerable overwrought panegyrics, and of not a few 
equally unfair satires. They were indeed a remarkable class of 
men, possessing many real excellences of character, and some rather 
unamiable eccentricities. The attempt sometimes made to exhibit 
them as a race of model men, is absurd; and the opposite and less 
excusable one, to prove them a class of heartless and self-seeking 
hypocrites, is ridiculous. Mr. Hildreth has steered wide of both 
these extremes. He abundantly confutes, without alluding to them, 
the aspersions of a certain class of writers, who from political, or 
more commonly from theological and sectarian prejudices, have 
studied to sully the good name of the Fathers of New-England. 
Yet, under the clear and steady light that he reflects upon the sub- 
ject, these venerated men appear very unlike themselves as exhibited 
in “centennial sermons and Fourth-of-July orations.” We have 
often felt, while reading some of the many fulsome laudations of the 
Puritans, and the counter-statements and views of their enemies, that 
a discriminating history of that people was a desideratum in our litera- 
ture. This want no longer exists; for “Hildreth’s History of the 
United States” will hereafter be regarded as the one accurate and 
reliable story of the golden age of New-England Puritanism. 

In delineating individual characters, the same clear and cool dis- 
crimination is everywhere manifested. Under the touch of his 
pencil the Cottons, Endicotis, and Mathers of that age of romance 
appear as “living and breathing men.” ‘They seem, indeed, some- 
what diminished in mental stature, just as a man seems less in a 
clear atmosphere than when seen in a mist; but they are more 
natural, and really more admirable, than when viewed on stilts or in 
buskins. They are shown to have been men of indomitable energy, 
and ‘not without the sympathies of humanity; or, to use the author’s 
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own words, they were “often rude, hard, narrow, superstitious, and 
mistaken; but always earnest, downright, manly, and sincere.” 

The Pilgrim Fathers were English Puritans,—Roundheads of the 
school of the Long Parliament times,—rather than Puritans of New- 
England. These were a later race, “to the manner born,” and distin- 
guished by clearly marked characteristics from their ancestors. As 
a specimen of the genuine New-England Puritan we take Cotton 
Mather. The reputation of that great man has suffered more than 
that of almost any other person of his times, both from the blind 
panegyrics of friends and the invectives of enemies. On the one 
hand, he has been lauded as almost impeccable,—“a prodigy of 
learning, eloquence, and piety ;” and on the other, denounced as the 
basest of hypocrites and the most remorseless of spiritual tyrants. 
His connexion with the Salem witchcraft affair has been used to his 
prejudice further than is consistent with fairness; and the intima- 
tion that has been thrown out, that he purposely got up and carried 
on that delusion for sinister ends, is childishly and maliciously ab- 
surd. He was a believer in the reality of witchcraft, as were most 
of his contemporaries, the learned as well as the ignorant; and like 
Sir Matthew Hale and Sir William Blackstone, he held that that 
offence should be detected and punished by the guardians of the 
public peace. He was doubtless duped by his own credulity, and 
the prevailing credulity of the times; but let not those who live in 
an age of Animal Magnetism, deal too severely with those who, in 
another age, followed after a more venerable and not more absurd 
delusion. 

We speak of Cotton Mather as a specimen of the original New- 
England Puritans. As such, he was active, politic, and zealous for 
whatever he esteemed the right. He was austere in his manners, 
fierce and unrelenting towards opponents, but generous and public 
spirited even to self-devotion. His intellect was restless, inquisitive, 
and acute, so that he became learned rather than educated,—a pecu- 
liarity of New-Englanders pretty generally to the present time; and 
his zeal for religious truth regarded rather the outward symbols of 
faith than its spiritual manifestations. But, as often occurs with 
truly pious persons, with the advance of years, his zeal for outward 
forms gave place to a warmer and more comprehensive charity; and 
in his old age the former persecutor of the Baptists was heard 
preaching the dedication sermon for a Baptist “ meeting-house.” 

Another of the great men of those times, but of a type somewhat 
different from either the Pilgrim Fathers or the New-England Puri- 
tans, was Roger Williams,—the prototype of the better class of 
“come-outers,” with whom the land of the Pilgrims has always 
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abounded. He seems to have been constitutionally impracticable, — 
one of those unmanageable ones who can never find their place in the 
social body. With great simplicity of character, and some faint and 
undefined notions of “soul liberty,” he evidently saw nothing clearly, 
and was never fixed in his own opinions. At first an eccentric Puri- 
tanical minister, he presently became a Baptist, and the founder of 
the Baptist denomination in America; then, abandoning his infant 
progeny, he cut loose from all his moorings, and was a “seeker ;” 
and at last he settled down a kind of mystical moralist. But his heart 
was in the right place, and seemed to suffer less than is usually the 
case from the aberrations of his intellect. He has been celebrated 
as the pioneer of religious liberty,—perhaps justly ; but we have yet 
to learn that he is better entitled to that honour than many others, 
who, standing in need of toleration, have claimed as a right that 
which, on a change of circumstances, they would have been slow to 
award to others as a favour. 

Lord Baltimore, too, has been honoured as one of the fathers of 
religious liberty in America. What he would have done, had he 
possessed the power to carry out his own purposes, is not easily de- 
termined; for he never proclaimed a theory on the subject, nor yet 
in fact established religious freedom. Those whose positions in mat- 
ters of faith expose them to persecution, very generally favour tolera- 
tion; and this was always the case with Lord Baltimore. He had a 
delicate part to act; and in attempting to introduce the practice of 
universal toleration in his province, he no doubt consulted expe- 
diency quite as much as principle,—for sooner than greatly endanger 
his proprietary privileges, he could consent to become a persecutor 
himself, and that against Roman Catholics. 

A striking peculiarity of this work, is its clear method of tracing 
from their primary elements the existing social and political institu- 
tions of our country. 

The widely dissimilar materials that formed the original elements 
of American society, might have suggested the expectation that it 
would be heterogeneous and ill-compacted; but the result has not 
answered such an expectation. No other country of one-half the 
same extent ever presented a population so homogeneous. ‘Though 
even the English colonies were severally made up of widely sepa- 
rated classes, yet in developing the Anglo-American character, Puri- 
tans, Catholics, and Cavaliers, approximated very nearly to a common 
type. And though there were whole colonies and other large settle- 
ments of other than English immigrants, yet they were all with re- 
markable facility assimilated to the common character. The English 
was the only national language; and as only good language can be 
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exported, the vernacular of the American colonists was always purer 
English than that of the corresponding classes in the mother country. 
In the Huguenot settlements the French language scarcely survived 
the first generation; before the Revolution the Dutch had ceased to 
be spoken in New-York, except by the most illiterate in the rural 
districts; and though the German was more tenacious of life, yet it 
steadily yielded to the progress of Anglo-Americanism, and hag 
always been, as it now is, a foreign language. The American cha- 
racter possesses, to an unequalled degree, the power of assimilating 
others to itself; so that while large masses of foreigners are cast 
among us, whether by the extension of our territory or the influx of 
immigrants, they are so rapidly transmuted into the common cha- 
racter, that little appreciable change is experienced. 

The application of this law is limited, however, as to its full 
power, to those races whose physical likeness to the Anglo-Saxon 
race will permit a complete blending. With the Indian and negro 
races the case is somewhat otherwise. Though these assimilating 
tendencies have not failed to affect them, especially the Africans, yet 
nowhere short of Hindostan is the power of caste so severely and 
injuriously operative as in our own country. Before it the aborigi- 
nal tribes have receded, step by step, till scarcely a remnant is left 
to the east of the Mississippi; and now that the entire continent is 
seized by the quickened spirit of adventure, the early extinction of 
the race seems to be painfully imminent: while the enslaved or half- 
emancipated Africans, increasing with unequalled rapidity, and 
' forming an unwieldy foreign element in the social body, suggest the 
difficult inquiry, What will the end be? 

The old ecclesiastico-political state of the New-England colonies 
presents a curious anomaly in modern history. The Pilgrim Fathers, 
driven by persecution into the wilderness, found themselves suddenly 
in possession of complete governmental authority. As hitherto their 
bond of union had been purely ecclesiastical, their spiritual leaders be- 
came of course the actual heads of the new commonwealth. The power 
thus obtained without ambitious designs on the part of those who 
received it, was long and pertinaciously retained by their successors : 
yet it was generally exercised with moderation, and used for benevo- 
lent purposes. In the more advanced stages of the colonial history 
the ministers and magistrates acted as co-ordinate powers, though 
the limits of their several prerogatives were never well defined. 
The natural progress of society, and the character of our political 
institutions, have greatly modified and limited the authority of the 
“theocracy” of New-England ; but it still lives and operates in the 
character and habits of the people,—rendering them the most moral, 
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the most intermeddling, and yet the most conservative portion of 
the nation. 

The origin and growth of our civil institutions is a theme of great, 
interest, and a subject capable of an easy philosophical analysis. 
Colonies are naturally democratic. Removed from the presence 
of authority, men develop their individuality, and learn self-reliance 
more fully than in a well-compacted society. This tendency to in- 
dividualization was seen in the early periods of our history: and 
though time has made great changes among us, it is still a strongly 
marked feature of the American character. The personal predilec- 
tions of the original colonists, as well as their circumstances, tended 
to give a liberal character to their government. Many of them were 
exiles from their homes, expelled by the hard hand of oppression, 
who had sought the wilderness as an asylum from tyranny; others 
were restless spirits, to whom the freedom of the colonies was more 
congenial than the constrained order of the old country; and yet 
others were such as viewed government only as a power over them, 
to be resisted as far as could be done with impunity,—the appren- 
tices and bound servants, who came at length to constitute a con- 
siderable body in the community. All these agreed in demanding 
a form of government embodying the largest liberties. 

The course pursued by the Home government had for the most 
part the same tendency. ‘To promote the planting of colonies, libe- 
ral charters were granted to the proprietaries; and they, in turn, to 
encourage emigration, granted large privileges to the colonists. 
Thus the plantations were from the beginning little republics, where 
men learned the art of self-government; and afterwards, left to them- 
selves to contend with the difficulties and dangers of their condition, 
the people learned the further, and not less important, lesson of self- 
dependence, as well as proved to themselves that the benefits of 
good government could be enjoyed without the pomp and burdens of 
royalty. Out of such circumstances arose, almost necessarily, the 
first notions of both Republicanism and Independence. 

The confederation, and at length virtual consolidation, of the seve- 
ral distinct provinces into a single political body, grew out of their 
characters and condition. At the beginning of the revolutionary 
struggle, the people of the British American colonies had become in 
a high degree homogeneous, They were one in language, in religion, 
and in social and civil institutions. By their extension the settle- 
ments abutted upon each other, and the people passed and re- 
passed the boundaries without feeling that they had gone into foreign 
parts. ‘The idea of the unity of the colonies prevailed also in Eng- 
land, and found expression in the acts of Parliament. But the 
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strongest influence towards consolidation was found in the common 
dangers of the colonies, and their united efforts for the common 
defence. Behind them were the native tribes, terrible as enemies, 
and unsafe even as friends; to the north and west were the French 
settlements; and to the south, those of Spain,—always regarded 
with distrust, and often engaged in open hostilities with their Eng- 
lish neighbours. Much of our early history is made up of accounts 
of intercolonial wars, by which the Anglo-American colonies were 
united in a common struggle, and of course brought into a unity of 
feeling and interest. 

The scheme of a formal confederation began to be talked of as 
early as the latter part of the seventeenth century. Penn pro- 
posed and advocated the measure in 1700, and his recommenda- 
tion was seconded by several of the colonial statesmen and political 
writers during the succeeding half-century. At the famous Albany 
convention, in 1754, the subject was strongly urged upon that body 
by Franklin; and so plainly did such a confederation appear to 
be demanded, that a plan of union was adopted by the convention, 
and recommended to the several colonies and the mother country: 
but it failed on account of the mutual jealousies of the parties con- 
cerned. But the great French and Indian war, and the gathering 
of the storms of the Revolution, compelled the colonies to a more 
intimate union among themselves, and a temporary and imperfect 
confederation was at length effected under the Continental Congress, 
which at length gave place to the more complete and symmetrical 
union of the States under the Federal Constitution. 

The third of these volumes embodies the most satisfactory exhibi- 
tion of the American Revolution that we have seen. -As the volume 
is complete in itself, it forms a valuable history of that remarkable 
period in our affairs, and may be used separately. Beginning in 
1773, with the active measures of the British government to force 
the tax-paying teas upon the colonies, it follows the course of revo- 
lution to its consummation in the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, and the final dissolution of the Continental Congress, in 1789. 

The various conspiring or counter-working causes of that great 
event are properly developed, and so arranged that while the author 
completely conceals himself, and scarcely suggests his own views 
and feelings, he controls both the understanding and the feelings of 
the reader. One almost trembles as he is led to the point where, 
but for a false stroke by which the opportunity of conciliation was lost, 
Circumstances promised to avert the threatened rupture. Yet it 
is made sufficiently evident that, though incidental causes may 
have precipitated that rupture, no course of administration could 
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have finally averted it. The ripe fruit does not more naturally 
drop from the stem, than large colonies, remote from the mother 
country, become independent,—the question of separation is one of 
time rather than of fact. America had already reached the period 
of adolescence, and could not long continue in colcnial pupilage. 
But it often happens that precocious maturity excites the jealousy, 
and offends the lust of power in the parent,—a feeling now strongly 
manifested by the British government toward her overgrown Ameri- 
ean progeny. Hitherto a sense of weakness had held the colonies in 
close allegiance to the parent State; but the recent wars had taught 
them their own strength, while the neglect of the Home government 
had gone far to destroy the lingering affection of the colonists to- 
wards her; and long before it assumed a definite form, the notion of 
independence was deeply seated and extensively diffused. 

As is usual in such cases, the Home government under-estimated 
the strength of this feeling, and reckoned too lightly of the power of 
the colonies. Unconditional submission, and that alone, was pre- 
scribed by the ruling party; more stringent laws were enacted, and in- 
creased military establishments set up, to guard against the tenden- 
cies to independence. But the opposition to the Stamp-Act taught 
the administration the necessity of a temporizing policy, and the 
new laws for taxing the colonies were purposely made as little ob- 
jectionable as they could be without surrendering the imperial 
authority of the Parliament. Seldom has so stout a resistance to 
the invasion of an abstract right been made by the popular masses, 
as was then exhibited in America against the odious tea-tax. The 
claims of the two parties were irreconcilable, nor did the case admit 
of a compromise. A less violent course on the part of the Home 
government might have delayed the separation for a quarter of a 
century, but the event itself was inevitable, and probably it occurred 
at the best time. 

The story of the Revolutionary struggle has been so often related 
in the style of fulsome panegyrics, that the prevailing idea of the 
whole subject is a kind of mental kaleidoscope; but as presented by 
Mr. Hildreth, it wears the aspect of stern, unvarnished truth. There 
is a naturalness,—a reality,—in the historical images and scenes of 
this volume, that is indeed painfully truthful. After reading them, 
every one will be ready to acknowledge that our national birth was 
not without its labours and convulsive throes; and though in its 
cradle our country was a giant in strength, yet was it ushered into 
existence naked and unarmed. When the Continental Congress 
assumed the direction of American affairs, with their nationality 
they received on the one hand a war with the mother country, and 
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on the other little else than the personal materials of a nation. The 
appliances of government, whether civil or military, were all wanting. 
Military stores and accoutrements, the furniture for the field or the 
camp, were neither possessed nor attainable; and money, the real 
“sinews of war,” was not to be had. Patriotism may suffice to draw 
an army from the fields and firesides of the country ; but that degree 
of patriotism is yet to be exhibited that shall, by voluntary “benevo- 
lences,” subsist such an army while fighting the battles of the country. 
Those writers who choose to expatiate on a few bright spots in the 
dark field of our affairs at that period,—who discourse only of the 
Boston Tea-party, or of Lexington and Bunker’s Hill, or dwell upon 
the exhibition of moral courage seen at the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence,—may make fine pictures, but at the expense 
of historical fidelity. To this kind of writing our author makes no 
pretensions; and yet if may be doubted whether any other writer 
of American history has done so full justice to the memories of the 
illustrious men of those times. The starving, half-clad, and poorly 
armed continental militia, pining in wretched camps, or flying before 
the enemy, marking the snow and ice with the traces of their naked 
and bleeding feet, present a more sublime spectacle than was ever 
seen in the brilliant hosts commanded by Napoleon or Wellington, — 
though a certain class of writers may lack the soul to appreciate it, 
or the courage to proclaim what they perceive. 

‘I'he Revolutionary War presents a series of disasters and defeats 
to the American forces, alternated by a few highly valuable victo- 
ries; but from every disaster new courage was derived for another 
struggle, and every defeat seemed only to develop the powers to 
suffer and to do that had hitherto lain dormant in the body politic. 
Omitting the two great victories at ‘Saratoga and Yorktown, the 
history of that war is little else than a series of repulses and re- 
treats, slightly varied by a few brilliant though unimportant suc- 
cesses. ‘These two great victories, though in a military view highly 
creditable to our arms, were chiefly remarkable for their substantial 
value. The surrender of Burgoyne was the turning-point of the 
Revolution; the capitulation of Cornwallis was its consummation in 
favour of the American cause. Throughout the whole contest there 
is a manifestation of indomitable purpose struggling against poverty 
and weakness, with their consequent privations, yet rising superior 
to the insolence of power and seductive temptations to inglorious 
ease. These were indeed “times that tried men’s souls,” and seldom 
in such severe trials have there been so few cases of defection. 

Histories professedly devoted to civil affairs, frequently assume 
the style of military records. The historian is seduced from the 
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quiet of civil and social affairs, to trace the gorgeous hues and 
exciting exhibitions of camps and battle-fields. ‘To write a history 
from such materials requires less genius than is requisite in most 
other cases, since the dull imagination that slumbers over the re- 
pose of peace and good order is aroused to action by the peals of 
battle and splendour of armed hosts. Yet such histories are generally 
sadly defective in literary taste, and of pernicious moral tendency. 
We esteem it among the great excellences of this volume that, though 
devoted to a period of fierce and violent warfare, its tales of blood and 
slaughter occupy but a very small portion of the narrative. Upon 
scenes where the genius of a Headley would revel with the gust of a 
vulture, this writer dwells but briefly, and with manifestly painful dis- 
taste; and when historical fidelity compels him to detail the horrors 
of mutual fratricides, he so conducts the narrative that the reader is 
fully prepared to sympathize with his closing reflection —“ such is 
war.” The moral influence of a history written in such a tone and 
spirit, is infinitely better than that exerted by the fascinating but 
delusive pictures of military splendour that too often emblazon the 
pages of history. 
The same rigid method of estimating men and characters noticed 
in an earlier part of this history, prevails also in the history of the 
Revolution. Though that period presented many rare spectacles of 
disinterested patriotism, yet even that bright picture is not without 
its spots. These exceptions to the general fidelity heighten the 
brightness of the incorruptible ones who, despite of all disadvantages, 
achieved so great a work. “ Exaggerated estimates,” remarks our 
author, “of the disinterestedness and public spirit of those times, 
detract not a little from the real magnitude of the American Revolu- 
tion; the really difficult and truly admirable thing is, to accomplish 
great objects by merely human means.” All the agents of this great 
work were indeed merely men; some of them, however, were men 
adapted to the times,—as incorruptible in virtue as they were in- 
domitable in energy and fortitude; but there were also others who 
exhibited a full share of the frailties and the faults of human nature. 
The power of plain truth to reduce a great story to a small one, 
and to strip some glorious affairs of their “patriotic rouge,” is fre- 
quently illustrated in this volume. Take as an example the account 
of the capture of Andre. In conducting the story of Arnold’s trea- 
son, the writer comes at length to the affair of the capture of the 
Spy. Here some account of the “neutral ground,” and of the 
two classes of marauders that infested that region, was neces- 
sary to the proper exhibition of the narrative. We give his own ° 
words :— 
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“ The ‘ Cow-boys’ lived within the British lines, and stole or bought cattle 
for the support of the British army. The rendezvous of the ‘Skinners’ was 
within the American lines. They professed to be great patriots, making it 
their ostensible business to plunder those who refused to take the oath of alle- 
giance to the State of New-York. But they wére ready, in fact, to rob any- 
body; and the cattle thus obtained were often sold to the Cowboys in exchange 
for goods brought from New-York. By a State law, all cattle driven toward 
the city were lawful plunder when beyond a certain line; and a general 
authority was given to anybody to arrest suspicious travellers.”—Vol. iii, 
pp. 321, 322. 


After this preparatory statement of the singular state of things 
out of which that important affair grew, he proceeds with the narra- 
tive :-— 

“The road to Tarrytown on which Andre was travelling, was watched that 
morning by a small party on the lookout for cattle or travellers; and just as 
Andre approached the village, while passing a small brook, a man sprang from 
among the bushes and seized the bridle of his horse. He was immediately 
joined by two others: and Andre, in the confusion of the moment, deceived 

y the answers of his captors, who professed to belong to the ‘Lower’ or 
British party, instead of producing his pass, avowed himself a British officer, 
on business of the highest importance. Discovering his mistake, he offered 
them his watch, his purse, anything they might name, if they would suffer him 
to proceed. His offers were rejected; he was searched, suspicious papers 
were found in his stockings, and he was carried before Colonel Jamison, the 
commanding officer on the lines.”—Vol. ili, p. 322. 


How unlike the story of the disinterested patriotism and stern 
contempt of poverty of these “three young farmers,” must be evi- 
dent to every reader. ‘The introduction of the name of Major Tal- 
madge in the next paragraph, suggests a suspicion that the historian 
has seen a statement of this whole affair, made by that gentleman 
some years afterwards on the floor of the House of Representatives. 

An interesting feature of this part of our history is the case of 
those who retained their attachment to the British crown,—a class 
always respectable in numbers, and still more so in wealth and 
intelligence. Partisan zeal has stigmatized them to a most unjust 
odium, and few have been found to plead the cause of a depressed 
and defeated party. Our author has dealt more liberally with them 
than has generally been done, and, while fully sympathizing with the 
cause they opposed, he is nevertheless just to them in their mistaken 
choice and course of action. At the beginning of the Revolution, 
out of New-England and Virginia, comparatively few who had much 
to lose were willing to pledge all upon the issue of a war with 
England; and a lingering affection for the mother country withheld 
many a patriotic heart from going to the extremities of civil war 
and independence. But the current of affairs bore everything before 
it, and compelled every man to choose one of the extremes as the 
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only practicable alternative. Thus many strong loyalists became 
active supporters of the American cause, and some, who had co- 
operated with the movements that were now ripening into rebellion, 
drew back when the tendency to that extreme became manifest. 
Previous to the Declaration of Independence the loyalists were the 
party of “law and order ;” but that act reversed the position of things 
and exposed them to great embarrassments. On this point our 
author remarks :— 


“In the position of that considerable class of persons who had remained in 
doubt, the Declaration of Independence and the assumption of state govern- 
ment made a decided change. It was now necessary to choose one side or the 
other. Very serious, too, was the change in the Legal position of the class 
known as Wertnas—te many of the States a very large minority, and in all 
respectable for wealth.and social position. Of those thus stigmatized, some 
were inclined to favour the utmost claims of the mother country; but the 
greater part, though determined to adhere to the British connexion, yet de- 
precated the policy which had brought on so fatal a quarrel. This loyal mino- 
rity, especially its more conspicuous members, as the warmth of political feeling 
increased, had been exposed to the violence of mobs, and to all sorts of per- 
sonal indignities, in which private malice, or a wanton and insolent spirit of 
mischief, had been too often gratified under the disguise of patriotism.”— Vol. 
ili, pp. 137-8. 


The fate of the American loyalists in the Northern States was a 
hard one. Their property was confiscated, their persons and fami- 
lies were exposed to every form of indignity and insult, and at last 
they were driven out into exile among the snows and forests of Nova 
Scotia. For their sacrifices they were very inadequately recom- 
pensed by the British government, though at length the rigour of the 
confiscating laws of the States was relaxed, and many regained 
much of their former possessions; and, a better feeling towards them 
beginning to prevail, many returned to enjoy the protection of the 
government they had at first opposed. Among the descendants of 
these are some of our most valuable and patriotic citizens. 

The domestic and civil affairs of the country during the war of the 
Revolution occupy a large portion of the volume under review. 
The exhibition is full of curious and painful interest. The ex- 
pense of the war to the public treasury amounted to seventy millions 
of dollars,—a sum equal to twenty times that amount at this time, 
in proportion to the resources of the country at the two periods. 
Every form of productive industry: was paralyzed ;—towns were 
burned,—the inhabitants robbed and plundered, and a wide-spread 
ruin pervaded the land. During the former part of this period the 
attempt was made to replenish the exhausted exchequer by the issue 
of paper money. The Continental Congress alone emitted the no- 
minal sum of two hundred millions, and a still greater amount was 
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issued by the several States. In vain did the legislatures endeavour 
to prop up this kind of currency; it necessarily declined in value 
inversely and geometrically as its amount was increased, till at length 
it became utterly valueless,—a terrible example of the futility and 
iniquity of all attempts to create a fictitious circulating medium. 

As to the author’s political and religious sentiments, we are left 
to make up our estimate from incidental remarks, and the general 
tone of his observations. He is evidently not an ultraist in either 
of these points, and he seems carefully to avoid all appearance of a 
design to dictate opinions to his readers. In politics he seems to 
be at once progressive and conservative. In detailing the history 
of the formation of the Federal Constitution he clearly shows, as 
historical fidelity required him to do, that national consolidation was 
the ruling design of the framers of that instrument; and if, as the 
mode of making his statements indicates, such a view is most con- 
genial to his judgment and feelings, we honour him the more on 
that account. His views of religious liberty seem at times to verge 
almost to licentiousness; and, if reduced to practice, would, we fear, 
be incompatible with public morals. Yet there is no apparent 
sympathy with immorality, but he insinuates a doubt as to the law- 
fulness of compelling persons to refrain from offending against the 
moral and religious sentiments of the great mass of the people among 
whom they reside,—a doubt that we do not entertain. 

Upon theological and ecclesiastic questions he is even more re- 
served than elsewhere. He does not pronounce the shibboleth of the 
“orthodox,” nor yet employ the dialect of the theosophists of the 
learned city in which he resides. Theological and ecclesiastical 
questions are discussed sparingly; and while all opinions and sects 
are treated respectfully, none is set up above others as the only true 
and right. His remarks on the prevailing latitudinarianism that 
preceded the great apostasy in the churches of Massachusetts, sug- 
gest the suspicion that his own religious notions are not high-toned ; 
and these considerations, added to the fact that he gravely alludes to 
the pretended Apostolical Succession as a reality, enable one to fix 
his denominational locality with a good degree of certainty. 

But we must hasten to close our observations upon this work, the 
examination of which has afforded us a high degree of satisfaction. 
We esteem it the most valuable contribution ever made to our do- 
mestic historical literature, and confidently expect that it will here- 
after be known as the “ History of the United States.” It embraces 
the whole subject with all necessary fulness, and yet without pro- 
lixity. It presents the history of the country,—its people, its social, 
religious, and industrial affairs, as well as its political and military 
28* 
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operations. It is the history for our academies and colleges, for 
our family libraries, and for the study of the man of leisure. In 
its merely literary character it occupies an elevated place. We 
have already commended its general plan and structure, and could 
say much more, if it were necessary. ‘The prevailing character- 
istics of the style are compactness and perspicuity. It has very 
few embellishments, as the necessary brevity of the statements 
forbids their introduction; and this, with other distinguishing pro- 
perties of the work, gives the style an appearance of dryness, 
that may seem, to such as are not interested in the matter, very 
much like dulness. With mere loungers in literature, the work 
will not be likely to become a favourite. There are also occasional 
appearances of carelessness of manner,—cases of false syntax, or 
the use of quaint and inelegant terms, or the introduction of pro- 
vincialisms,—that should have been avoided. But these faults are 
few and unimportant; while, as a whole, the style is pure and nervous 
Saxon. 

We take leave of the subject by repeating the expression of our 
satisfaction that such a work is written, and by acknowledging the 
obligation of the public to the author for its production,—and to the 
publishers for the style of the mechanical execution of their part of 
the work, which is only such as befits its high literary character. 
The success of the work is certain, and its influence will be salutary. 





Art. VI—THE SCOTTISH CLERGY. 


Our Scottish Clergy: Fifty-two Sketches, Biographical, Theological, and Critical, in- 
cluding Clergymen of all Denominations. Edited by Jonn Smirn, A. M., Author 
of “Sacred Biography,” &c. Second thousand. Edinburgh. 1848. 8vo., pp. 400. 


THERE is a chapter in the history of modern civilization which re- 
mains yet unwritten, and which perhaps never can be written by an 
uninspired pen. It is the relation of the Pulpit to the existing form 
of civilization. The general influence of Christianity on the pro- 
gress of society will be questioned by few; and the agency of the 
Church as a vast organic element in modern civilization, either for 
good or evil, is admitted by all. The influence of Christianity is 
that of a silent system of truth, diffused like some imponderable 
fluid through the masses, and working, unseen, its stupendous results. 
The action of the Church is that of a mighty receiver, collecting in its 
compact and powerful organization this unseen agency for more direct 
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and available use. Connected with, but distinct from, both these is 
the power of the Pulpit, by which this collected energy has been 
brought to bear directly on the masses of society, with its wonderful 
powers of analysis and fusion. ‘That this influence must be a very 
powerful one, appears obvious at a glance. Here is a body of men, 
animated with a common purpose, and speaking a common language ; 
bound together by the strongest ties of common interest and effort ; 
not concentrated into a few centres of blazing light, but scattered all 
over a community; obtaining access on equal terms to the highest 
and lowest in society ; received by all with confidence and affection ; 
approaching them at times and under circumstances when they are 
most susceptible of impression and conviction; and weekly, at least, 
appearing in public to enforce their views with the most awful sanc- 
tions, and in an attitude that tends to disarm cavilling and command 
assent. Let such an organization be brought fairly into action to 
accomplish any purpose, or enforce any system of opinions, and it 
must obviously wield a most tremendous power. But let the opin- 
ions it advocates be God’s eternal truth, and the purposes it aims 
at God’s designs of mercy to a lost world, and we have an engine 
whose power it would require the calculus of eternity properly to dis- 
cuss. (reat, however, as is the inherent power lodged in this agency, 
its actual influence will depend greatly on the character of those who 
wield it; and must vary with their intellectual and moral training, 
their spiritual earnestness, their industry in study, their fidelity in 
action, and the unity of purpose that marks their efforts. It is 
obvious then that it will differ in different countries, and in different 
periods in the same country, independent of that. divine influence, 
whose breath cometh as it listeth, irrespective of human calculation 
or foresight. 

Before the Reformation the power of the priesthood was prodi- 
gious, but the power of the Pulpit limited. The influence of the 
priesthood was official rather than personal ; based on a superstitious 
veneration for the powers supposed to vest in their office, rather than 
on the intelligent and faithful mode in which these powers were ex- 
ercised. Men dreaded the displeasure of one whom they supposed 
to be endowed with the tremendous power of creating the incar- 
nate Son of God, of absolving from sin, of opening and shutting 
the gates of Paradise, and of wielding the terrible anathemas of the 
Almighty. But in all this there was nothing to develop the intel- 
lectual, or elevate the moral, nature of men. The basis was fear, the 
structure superstition. In all this the peculiar power of the pulpit, 
as a vast educational engine to act on the hearts and minds of men, 
was not brought into play. Nor was it ever possible to bring it into 
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vigorous action without jeopardy to the power of the priesthood. 
Let men be appealed to as rational and moral agents; let them be 
brought to reason on the great topics of morality and religion, and 
an axe is laid at the root of all mere ghostly power that must soon 
bring it low. We cannot, therefore, look for any very distinct exem- 
plifications of the power of this agency in the long interval that 
separates the reformation of the first century from that of the six- 
teenth. 

In the primitive Church we know it was brought into full and 
powerful operation, “for it pleased God by the foolishness of preach- 
ing” to accomplish that wonderful work before which Judaism and 
Paganism fell. It was because men went forth everywhere “ preach- 
ing the word,” that the followers of Christ were soon found in every 
spot, from the hovel to the palace. And for several centuries it re- 
tained its power for good or evil over society, in the hands of such 
men as Origen, Chrysostom, Augustine, Paul of Samosata, and 
others, who sometimes wielded this agency with gigantic energy. 
But the power of the priesthood so soon began to mingle itself with 
the power of the pulpit, and continued so rapidly to gain upon 
it, as the light of apostolic times grew distant and dim, that we 
cannot discriminate between them with any degree of accuracy. 
Very soon, in the downward descent of the Church to the long val- 
ley of her humiliation, the priest supplanted the preacher; and, as 
a matter of course, piety became little more than superstition. Hence, 
in the long night of the dark ages, the altar took the place of the 
pulpit, and the influence of Christianity was often little more than 
that of mumbled masses and empty forms. 

Again, at the Reformation we find this agency brought into vigo- 
rous operation. In the comparative scarcity of books, it was of 
necessity that the people looked mainly to the pulpit for information 
concerning the great questions that agitated society; and it was 
from the pulpit that they received those ideas and impulses that 
were afterwards developed in the hall of council, the field of battle, 
and the scenes of common life. Much as we owe to the massive 
tomes that mark that stirring period, and stand as monuments of 
learning, it is yet mainly to the tones of thunder that were uttered 
from the pulpits of Germany, Switzerland, France, and England, 
that we are indebted for that waking up of the world, the results of 
which we see in the stupendous strides of modern civilization. 

Since that period we find the power of the pulpit keeping pace 
with the principles of the Reformation. Where the Reformation 
has taken root and flourished, there has the pulpit assumed its legi- 
timate position as the great teaching agent of society, and exerted a 
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powerful, and often a controlling influence on the social life. Where 
the Reformation has been excluded, or but partially admitted, there 
we find the power of the pulpit limited to a corresponding extent. 

There is no country in Europe where the influence of the Refor- 
mation has been more deeply and extensively felt than in Scotland. 
Under the auspices of John Knox, Andrew Melville, and others, 
the work was carried forward with thoroughness. Almost every 
vestige of Popery was eradicated; not a rag of the “auld scarlet 
mither” was left to flaunt in the air; and an open field was made 
for the action of the principles of the Reformation. In their own 
energetic terms, they pulled down the nests, that the rooks might all 
fly away. We should hence naturally expect that the power of the 
pulpit would be pre-eminent in Scotland. Such accordingly we 
find to be the case. ‘The ruling element of Scottish civilization has 
always been the religious one; and the controlling agency in the 
application of this element has been the pulpit. The great move- 
ments of Scottish history have been produced by religious ideas, 
and these movements have been greatly affected, and often directly 
controlled, by those who preached the gospel. John Knox, Andrew 
Melville, Alexander Henderson, William Carstairs, William Robert- 
son, and Thomas Chalmers, appear in the successive eras of Scottish 
history as its ruling spirits. ‘They are the men whose forms loom 
largest to the eye in looking back over the past. Its Jameses, and 
Mortons, and Lauderdales, and Claverhouses, and Argyles, were 
but the gilded indices on the dial-plate which marked the movement 
of these mightier main-springs within. 

It is therefore with a peculiar interest that the inquirer into the 
social condition and progress of Scotland will examine into the cha- 
racter of her clergy. It is true, that in the growth and expansion 
of other elements in modern times, the pulpit does not hold the 
commanding position that it did in the past centuries of Scottish 
history. Other forms and agencies of influence have advanced more 
rapidly than it has, and have left it somewhat in the back-ground. 
But, in spite of this, we are disposed to believe that the most im- 
portant element in Scottish society, the element whose loss would 
inflict the heaviest blow on its best interests, and the element acting 
most extensively for good, is still the pulpit. 

Regarded in this light, the book before us possesses more than an 
ephemeral interest in the eye of the careful student of modern his- 
tory and civilization. It is not simply a passing sketch of a few 
men who are acting their part in the great drama of national life, 
but the unfolding of a portion of the most active and efficient ele- 
ment of Scottish civilization. It is in this light that the book has a 
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peculiar interest for us, and it is with this view that we propose to 
examine its contents. 

It contains a series of sketches, made weekly during the year 1847, 
from the ministers of the different religious denominations in Scot- 
land; sometimes giving an analysis of the sermon and other services 
of the Sabbath selected for portraiture, and sometimes giving a brief 
account of the intellectual character and ministerial standing of the 
clergyman depicted. It is somewhat after the manner of, if it was 
not actually suggested by, “Grant’s Random Recollections of the 
Houses of Lords and Commons;” though it is done in a less slip- 
shod style. The value and importance of such a work, if done with 
candour and ability, is obvious; for few people, and still fewer min- 
isters, have an extensive opportunity of estimating the ministerial 
qualifications of many clergymen. But there are some peculiar 
difficulties attending such a task, when undertaken in the midst of 
those to be described, and by a writer over his own name. 

It is well known that the public ministrations of many clergymen 
are very unequal, owing to ill health, unusual engagements during 
the week, or invita Minerva. This is particularly the case. with 
men of excitable temperaments, and men whose position exposes 
them to many claims on their time. Hence, to make a random 
selection from their public exercises may present a very unfair spe- 
cimen of their powers. It is subjecting them, without their know- 
ledge or consent, to what may be a most unjust ordeal for the trial 
and determination of their ministerial abilities; for we know that in 
the pulpit, as well as everywhere else, “ quandoque bonus dormitat 
Homerus.” This difficulty is in part obviated in the work before us, 
by an accompanying sketch of the clerical character and standing 
of each minister; but it is only in part, for there is at times an 
obvious discrepancy between the character of the preacher and the 
character of the discourse sketched. But there is a difficulty yet 
more serious than this. It is a matter of extreme delicacy to 
describe faithfully a man who is yet alive, and before whose 
eyes we know our portrait will be spread. If he possess real 
excellencies, it is hard to speak of them in the terms they deserve. 
without seeming to descend to’flattery, and uttering that praise 
which it is dangerous to speak in the ear of even the humblest and 
wisest of our race. If he has defects, it is also difficult to parade 
them before the public eye in their real light, without the risk of 
seeming malignity; and there is a strong temptation to gloze them 
over, and attempt to conceal them. ‘This is especially the case if 
the person described is within our personal acquaintance; and if 
we are writing a book whose popularity and sale must depend in 
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part on his supporters and admirers. How far this difficulty has 
been avoided by our author we cannot decide, without a more inti- 
mate knowledge of.the persons described. But judging from in- 
ternal evidence, we should infer that he has steered as clear of 
Scylla and Charybdis as was possible under the circumstances. 
Faults are mentioned with a mingled candour and kindness that 
inspires confidence in the fidelity of the author. 

We now proceed to furnish our readers with an opportunity of 
forming their own estimate of the clergy here described, and the 
manner in which the author has performed his task. And in doing 
this we shall depart from the order, or rather the want of order, of 
our author, and group together the ministers of each denomination, 
that our readers may be able to form some conception of the relative 
strength and influence of each Church, from the character of those 
regarded as its most prominent ministers. 

We naturally begin with the Establishment. Owing to its rela- 
tion with the government, its control of posts of honour and profit, 
its certain salaries, and the prestige of royal approval and official 
influence, it must always draw around it much of the talent and 
ambition of the country. And having never been cursed with such 
corruptions as exist in the English Establishment, it has always been 
an institution of great power. But in making our-selections from 
its ministers here described, we were painfully impressed with a con- 
viction that it has been shorn of much of its splendour by the great 
disruption. “Ichabod” seems to be written on its hoary and venera- 
ble battlements. This impression is gathered from many minor 
points, but mainly from several prominent facts. The first is, the 
relative character of the ministers described. There is no reason to 
suppose that our author selected inferior men from the Establish- 
ment; on the contrary he seems to have chosen the most prominent 
there, as well as elsewhere. But, as a whole, they are decidedly 
inferior to the representatives of the other bodies. There is among 
them scarcely a single preacher or writer of transatlantic reputation, 
whilst there are a number of such in the other Churches. This is 
surely a fact of no ordinary significance. Another is, that nearly 
all of them have been called to their present positions since the dis- 
ruption. As these positions are the most prominent, lucrative, and 
important in Scotland, it proves that the men who were deemed 
capable of filling such positions at that time, went out of the Church; 
and the natural presumption is, that the Establishment was then 
despoiled of her brightest ornaments. Another fact is, a sort of 
apologetic tone that occasionally appears in the claims that are set 
up for their standing. The author seems anxious to convince the 
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reader, that although public opinion may not coincide with him in 
his view of these men, yet they are undoubtedly men of ability and 
influence, independent of their official relation to the national Church. 
This tone of deprecation suggests more than it expresses. 

The first we select is the Rev. Jonn Murr, D. D., of St. James, 
Glasgow, a man somewhat advanced in years, but of high standing 
and long influence in the Church. After describing the services of a 
particular Sabbath, the author thus speaks of him :— 


“We ascribe Dr. Muir’s popularity partly to his manner in the pulpit—a 
manner distinguished by its ease, its energy, its singularity, and earnestness. 
His manner, we say, is remarkable for its ease. hen he appears in the 
pulpit he seems quite at home. His movements are thoroughly inartificial. 
Though there are certain characteristics that belong to a graceful manner, 
there are also individual peculiarities indispensable. The person who regu- 
lates his movements according to the rule and square method of schools, may 
get credit for being well bred, but in many cases the rules of etiquette destroy 
that individualism which constitutes the great charm of physical action or 
gesture. Dr. Muir retains that very strong individualism in his gestures that 
renders them so fascinating. His action is varied, and generally in keeping 
with his subject. His voice, not unpleasant, and well under command, changes 
with his subject, and pleases by its variety. The energy of his manner con- 
tributes to his fame. In former days, when in the vigour of youth and man- 
hood, he had few equals in his animated address, and even now that the weight 
of years begins to press him, he retains no small share of the vigour, power, 
and pathos which were wont to entrance his thronged audiences. He has 
sufficient independence of mind to carve out a path for himself, and hence 
many who have been accustomed to hear those whose manner and matter 
never depart even in one iota from the beaten path, have frequently expressed 
their surprise and wonder at what they designate his sin manner. All 
are pote with his great earnestness. 

“ The chief causes of his popularity, however, are to be found in his matter. 
On the leading doctrines of the gospel he is thoroughly evangelical, and on its 
leading duties thoroughly practical. The views he constantly enforces are 
the apostasy and degeneracy of man—the substitution and poe of Messiah— 
the justice, sovereignty, and grace of the Most High, and of the strictness and 
impartiality of that account which all must render at the bar of God. He 
dwells on the relationships believers sustain to God—the character and en- 
dearments of their union with his Son—and the energy and love of the Spirit 
of all grace. The duties of the second table of the law are exhibited as spring- 
ing from new relationships and new responsibilities. He keeps his hearers in 
the presence of Him who is light and love, and continually reminds them of 
the obligations they owe to a three-in-one God. Occasionally there may be 
a little of the mystic in his views, but, generally, every heart responds to the 
trueness with which he describes that intimate union which exists between the 
Church and its great Head. It is but fair, however, to state, that while his 
views of the New Testament, as far as the leading doctrines and duties of the 
Gospel are concerned, are both true and consistent, he entertains, and teaches, 
very peculiar notions regarding many parts of the Old Testament. Some of 
the historical books he considers symbolical, and interprets them accordingly. 
These extreme views are referable to a loose method of interpretation. No- 
thing but a genuine piety can save those who adopt such from the wildest 
extravagancies or downright skepticism. Soon as one can believe that a 
passage that bears every proof of the historic is merely a figure, he is like a 
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ship at sea chartless and pilotless, and only an unseen power can save him 
from utter shipwreck. When a passage bears a symbolic meaning, no one 
more readily perceives its beauties or more vividly exhibits its spiritual bear- 
ings. On the prophetic he is quite at home, but on the historic he flounders.” 


—Pp. 53, 54. 

Dr. Muir is remarkable for an aptness at repartee, and a tendency 
to personality in his prayers, which we cannot but regard as unfortu- 
nate in a minister of Christ, even where unintentional; but as most 
highly reprehensible when deliberately used and cultivated. An 
amusing instance of this quaintness is given by our author, as 


follows :— 


“On preaching in a royal burgh not very far from Glasgow, he is said to 
have commenced his prayer by saying, ‘ O Lord, make the magistrates of 
wiser and better.’ The magistrates, suspicious that some charge lodged under 
the petition, sent a messenger to him next morning, asking what he had against 
the magistrates. The doctor, who had used the petition in a general way, was 
rather surprised with the question, and said to the messenger, ‘ Tell the ma- 

istrates of that Iam very sorry the prayer seems not to be answered. 
his circumstance, whether strictly true or not, gives a very good idea of the 
home thrusts he employs in his prayers.”—P. 55. 


The tone of deprecation above alluded to will be detected in the 
following paragraph :— 


“ At the time of the disruption many thought he would come out, but he 
remained in the Church; while the majority of his elders, and a great part of 
the members left, and formed Free St. James’ congregation, and consequently 
St. James’ Church is now by no means so well attended as in former years. 
Still, however, it numbers many influential and excellent families, who are 
ardently attached both to the Established Church and to their minister. Dr. 
Muir, though advanced in years, retains his strength and vigour well, and 
occasionally manifests all the ardour and enthusiasm of former days. Those 
who ‘cannot see anything in him’ may account for the fact as they best can, 
that during a long life he has commanded around him a very numerous and 
influential audience.”—P. 55. 


Our next selection is a man in the prime of life, who is known, at 
least in Scotland, as an author, the Rev. Robert Jamieson, D. D.., 
of St. Paul’s, Glasgow. He has written a book on the “Manners 
and Trials of the Primitive Christians ;” a work of three volumes, 
entitled, “Eastern Manners illustrative of the-Old and New Testa- 
ments ;” besides some other works of alleged interest and value. 
Of this gentleman the author thus speaks :— 








“In rebuking sin he uses no circumlocution, but speaks plainly out. In- 
deed, he carries this almost to excess, as regards the language he employs. We 
had marked several instances where his rebukes made some approximation to 
the blasts of the famous trumpet of Knox. When the subject savours of the 
awful he often startles the most careless; and, on the other hand, when he 
treats of the lovely and fair, his plain and graphic descriptions elate and thrill 
the inmost feelings. 

“The conciseness of his views is also apparent. Though occasionally his 
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illustrations are diffuse, his ideas are simple and unique. To the subject under 
discussion he strictly adheres, and correlative ideas are unable to divert him 
from the current of thought. As a consequence, his discourses are short and 
compact. On the occasions we were present, the discourse never occupied 
more than forty minutes, and yet there was no lack of matter. Unlike those 
who wish to extend a discourse over as long a period as possible, he seems to 
study to make his sermons short. We do not say that he always presents 
views in the most striking form, but whether faint or vigorous, they are always 
in the foreground. Some preachers deem it necessary to tell all they know 
of the subject they discuss; they deem it imperfect if it is not exhausted ; but 
Mr. Jamieson satisfies himself with presenting the truth in one or more of its 
appropriate aspects, and often suggests rather than exhausts ideas. 

“In the communication of knowledge, the preacher does scanty justice to 
himself. Accustomed to speak without notes, his style is occasionally diffuse 
and obscure. Many of his sentences are hypothetical and involved. Aware 
of the exhaustlessness of his phraseology, he seems to give much less attention 
to language than to thought. Conscious that he has fully mastered the ideas 
to be brought forward, he preaches in the belief that as he proceeds language 
will occur in which to render them sufficiently palpable and popular. The 
consequence is, that while his phraseology is grammatically accurate, it is 
often rhetorically defective. * * * His written style has little of the diffuse- 
ness of which we complain. It is generally philosophical and definite. His 
ideas are expressed, not in words seized at random, but in terms selected 
after the model of the severest taste. * * * Few have been so liberally gifted 
with a clear, full, musical voice, but it is imperfectly under tice ‘The 
gentlest whisper of the preacher would be quite distinctly heard throughout 
the largest building, and yet he reads, and prays, and preaches at the top of 
his voice. In reading especially, this errer is manifest. Instead of beginning 
at a moderate pitch, and iy himself room to raise or depress it as the 
subject demands, he commences loud and high, and continues so with little 
abatement till he finishes. At the close of the sentence there is sometimes a 
sudden falling off of the voice, but too seldom is there a well-modulated period. 
There can indeed be no emphatic word when all are emphatic, and there can 
be no rising above the greatest height. The loud monotony that characterizes 
his sermons robs them of that majesty and dignity which give a discourse much 
of its charm. If the subject of our sketch would just speak as he does in com- 
mon conversation, and only raise his voice as the subject demands it, we have 
no doubt that he would become one of the most fascinating preachers of his 
time. His gestures are, on the whole, very good. They are sufficiently ani- 
mated, without being violent, and they possess much of that grace and dignity 
which we desiderate in the intonations of his voice. His action, indeed, con- 
trasts with the monotony of his voice—it is varied, energetic, unexceptionable. 
Those accustomed to his ministrations can have no idea of the effect his loud 
speaking has on a stranger. There is no rest, no pause, but one continued 
fever from end to end. It put us much in mind of the remark of Robert 
Hall on the style of the author of the History of Enthusiasm, namely, ‘ there 
is no repose in it.’”—Pp. 262-265. 


Our last selection will be a younger man, the Rev. Ropert GIL- 
LAN, of St. John’s, Glasgow, who is thus described :— 


“Tn his case we find an illustration of our theory of mental and posted 
proportion. His appearance is the index of his mind. These sharp features, 
these rapid glances of the eye, that restlessness in every feature,—all tell 
significantly of the activity, and energy, and vigour within. One can say, at 
sight, that the preacher, whatever pulpit faults he may commit, could not be 
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guilty of the one most common and most intolerable—we mean dulness. Be- 
fore he opens his mouth, he is seen feeling and speaking. The thoughts have 
already left the mind and revel in the countenance—feeling has already com- 
menced its outpourings, and circulates with every pulse, and beams in every 
feature. That narrow, high, slanting forehead tells of a coming torrent, and 
that restless frame already feels the burden on the soul it contains. Liveli- 
ness then forms one of the leading excellences of this preacher. He goes to 
the pulpit,—not like a dull functionary, but like one who is to work with his 
might; not like one who is to say a lesson, but one who is about to throw his 
soul into his subject; not like one who preaches because he is expected to 
preach, but one who feels a wo upon him if he preach not the gospel with all 
his might. 

“ Another characteristic of this preacher is, his command of figure and lan- 
guage. Almost every idea is illustrated by some familiar object, which gives 
it a prominent and pressing tangibility. Instead of following the ordinary 
dry routine of theological discussion, he makes the natural the symbol of the 
spiritual—the visible of the invisible. We do not say that all his figures are 
in keeping with a severe critical taste ; but, in general, they throw much light 
on his subject, and arrest the attention of those on whom commonplace illus- 
tration makes no impression. Nature, in his hands, becomes a vast system of 
symbols, all shadowing forth the doctrines of the cross. 

“ As to the matter of his preaching, we should say that it is evangelical. In 
the afternoon’s discourse, he gave a very complete view of the entire scheme 
of redemption—man’s position as a creature under the government of God— 
his accountability and responsibility—his sinfulness and guiltiness—the way 
of acceptance through the atonement—and the means of sanctification by the 
Spirit and grace of Christ. 

“ But attractive as is the matter of this preacher, his manner is still superior. 
It combines almost every possible excellence with several defects. On a 
lively, energetic, and graceful manner, he has induced all the rapidity and 
fury of the delivery of Chalmers, and much of the extravagant gestures of 
Candlish. When he commences his discourse, he leans forward on the Bible 
and speaks for some minutes, slowly, distinctly, and calmly; but as he pro- 
ceeds he becomes erect, and begins to move, with violence, his whole body. 
Now one of his hands is raised, now both of them; now one is before, another 
behind him; now they almost meet at his back; anon they come in contact 
before him. In general, however, the action suits the word; though in some 
eases the manner is more energetic than the matter warrants. Some of his 
periods are lengthy and stately, and occasionally he works up a climax with 
much skill, and terminates it with thrilling effect. It requires a very deter- 
mined church sleeper to enjoy a sound nap under his preaching. We ob- 
served one—the only one—in the whole church, as far as we know, who con- 
trived to get asleep, but the voice of the preacher soon broke his slumbers, 
and he appeared greatly agitated on his awakening, and seemed under the 
impression that something more awful was transpiring than a ‘neighbour 
snoring.’ 

“‘ Occasionally the preacher appears deeply affected with his message. On 
two occasions, during the delivery of the first discourse, his feelings seemed to 
overcome him, and to demand relief in tears. Such manifestations, when 
natural, tell very effectively on an audience, who always feel, and always 
believe, soon as they are sure the speaker does so. While we willingly con- 
cede to the subject of our sketch the most popular pulpit style of any minister 
we have heard in Glasgow, it were well for him to avoid extravagance. Ex- 
travagance has, in some cases, answered tolerably well as a substitute for higher 
requisites; but in the present instance it is not required. The substantial 


' excellencies of the preacher would of themselves secure a wide popularity.”— 


Pp. 186-188. 
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From these extracts it will be seen that the Established Church 
still numbers men of talent and influence among its ministers, in a 
sufficient degree to retain much of its influence over the Scottish 

eople. 

’ Our next selections will be from ministers of the United Pres- 
byterian Church. This is a body composed of two previously ex- 
isting Synods, termed the ‘United Secession and the Relief. The 
United Secession had its origin in 1732. The ancient difficulty of 
patronage, which has ever been an element of discord and schism in 
the Church of Scotland, was brought up in what was considered a 
most flagrant case of the intrusion of a minister on an unwilling and 
resisting congregation. In the discussions that arose concerning 
this case, other abuses were brought forward and inveighed against, 
until much excitement and exasperation ensued. At length a con- 
siderable secession took place, at the head of which was Rev. 
Ralph Erskine; and a separate organization was formed termed 
the Associate Presbytery. This body grew rapidly until it was 
rent by what was called the Burgher and Anti-Burgher controversy, 
—a dispute as to the lawfulness of the Burgher’s oath when taken 
by a dissenter. This was the oath taken when men were admitted 
as burghers, or freemen, in the boroughs of Scotland; and, among 
other things, contained a clause approving of the established religion, 
and promising to defend it to the death. The Burghers contended 
that a dissenter could lawfully and consistently take this oath, in 
spite of his opposition to the established religion and his efforts 
against it. The Anti-Burghers alleged that such an oath by a dis- 
senter was unlawful and inconsistent, and could not be taken with a 
clear conscience. ‘The controversy issued in a separation in 1745. 
The division continued until 1820, when the Burgher and Anti- 
Burgher Synods came together under the name of the United 
Secession. 

The Relief Church had its origin also in a difficulty connected 
with the subject of patronage. In 1752 a presbytery refused to 
induct a minister who had been presented by a patron, because of 
the unwillingness of the people to receive him. The presbytery 
was severely dealt with by the higher courts, and one of the mem- 
bers, the Rev. Thomas Gillespie, deposed from the ministry for con- 
tumacy. He, with two other ministers, were applied to immediately 
by the people of Colingsburg, to furnish them relief from the effects 
produced by a rigorous execution of the law of patronage. They 
accordingly did so by forming a Presbytery, to which they gave the 
appropriate title of the Presbytery of Relief. This Presbytery grew 
into a Synod, and was termed the Relief Church. 
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As these two bodies were alike in their origin, their doctrines, 
and their order, efforts were repeatedly made for their union. These 
efforts were crowned with success in 1847, when the Relief and 
United Secession Synods were constituted into one ecclesiastical 
organization, under the name of the United Presbyterian Church. 
It is now a large and flourishing body, embracing some of the 
strongest religious elements of Scotland. The largest number of 
ministers belonging to any one body, delineated in this book, are 
those of this Church. A fact indicative at least of the importance 
they had in the mind of the author. 

We select from among these, first, the Rev. Joun Browy, D. D., 
grandson of the celebrated John Brown, of Haddington, and Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the Divinity Hall of the United Presbyterian 
Church. The author remarks of him, that he has as yet published 
no extensive work. ‘This, if true when this work was written, is 
not so now. He has published a course of Expository Lectures on 
First Peter, that have been received with the greatest favour, and 
rank among the best works of the kind in the language. He isa 
ripe scholar, a clear thinker, and a forcible preacher. He is thus 
described in the work before us :-— 


“ Dr. Brown is a philosophical preacher. He is careful to show that the 
Scriptures are not only consistent with themselves, but that their teachings 
are also in unison with right reason and the essential nature of the mental 
and moral universe. He shows, for instance, that the proud man is a miserable 
man, not on account of any arbitrary enactment or special infliction, but be- 
cause his whole life and deportment are a continued struggle to obtain a 
position which no creature can occupy, and which all the laws of society and 
the well-being of the community forbid him to obtain. On the contrary, he 
explains how an humble man is a happy man—how all the laws of his own 
being—the laws of society and the laws of the great universe, conspire to 
make him so. We consider this one of the most striking features of Dr. 
Brown’s preaching. The great mass of Scripture expounders of the present 
day seem to consider it necessary to shut their eyes against their own exist- 
ence, and against the external universe, that they may look on the Scriptures 
only. They are afraid to allow the Bible to encounter the discoveries of 
science, or the deductions of philosophy, lest discrepancies should appear. 
From their studies they exclude all light but that of their own dim under- 
standings, and hopelessly attempt to satisfy their hearers that the book is of 
God, because consistent with itself. Dr. Brown fearlessly allows the orbs of 
science and philosophy to shine on the book, and calls on men to believe it, 
because it reveals the highest reason ; because it embodies the soundest philo- 
sophy, and because the Author of the universe and the Framer of its laws is 
obviously the author of revelation and of eternal redemption. 

“The completeness of Dr. Brown’s sermons demands attention. The ex- 
ordium is always natural, and sweeping!y clears the way without anticipating 
future discussion ; the division is textual and lucid; the illustrations are short, 
luminous, and argumentative, and the peroration is inferential, comprehen- 
sive, and practical. 

“Tt is scarcely necessary to add, that his sermons are strictly evangelical. 
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The doetrines of the cross are the burdens of his theme. He preaches Christ 
as an atonement, and Christ as an example. His views on some of the lead- 
ing doctrines have been severely tested in the theological crucible as well as 
by public opinion, and every attack on them has only added to his popularity. 
Over the body with which he is associated he has long exerted a potent and 
a healthful influence; and though he occasionally advanced faster than some 
were inclined to follow, the catholicity of his doctrinal and ecclesiastical views 
has been working like a leaven through the entire mass, transforming it more 
and more towards the apostolic model, and according to the advanced spirit 
of the times. 

“The pulpit manner of the subject of our sketch is remarkable. He enters 
on his duties like one in earnest. He loses not one moment, but hastens for- 
ward till he finishes. The manner in which he reads the psalm has been 
frequently made the subject of remark. His loud, firm, clear, though rather 
unmusical voice, falls with power on the audience. In prayer, too, though 
his manner is humble and devotional, his voice has the same air of authority. 
Its deep sounds, as sin is confessed and mercy implored, have a powerful 
effect. It is, however, in preaching that he allows it full scope. hen he 
expounds he proceeds somewhat monotonously, but withal so earnestly, 
that the interest of the audience never flags. When, however, he preaches 
without notes, his voice swells—his utterance becomes rapid—his gestures 
become animated—he stamps with his feet—and gives expression to the vehe- 
mence of his mind by various other external signs. In general, however, the 
discourse warrants the impetuosity. He reveals the terrors of the Lord, so as 
to persuade men; he exhibits, with all the vehemence of enlightened love, the 
compassions of God, and beseeches them, with an earnestness and an energy 
worthy of the object in view, to be reconciled to God. Though he makes no 
approach to the fury of a Chalmers, there is often much in his manner to 
recall the extraordinary appearances of that mightiest of preachers. There is 
the same uncouth, unmodulated, and earnest voice—the same hastening 
pauselessly onward—and the same breathless attention commanded. Brown 
is Chalmers chained. He labours as intensely, but he wants the fancy and 
the fury which fascinated and overwhelmed. The wings of his imagination 
have been shorn by the instruments he employs in his critical and analytical 
operations.” —P. 277-279. 


The next we introduce is the Rev. A. O. Beatriz, M. D. and 
D. D., Gordon-street Church, Glasgow. He presents the somewhat 
unusual instance of a man who, after spending twenty-five years in 
the ministry, commenced the study of medicine, and regularly took 
his degree at the University of Glasgow, still continuing his ministe- 
rial labours. He is thus described :— 


“ About ten years ago we went, in company with several students, to hear 
a minister from Glasgow preaching in the First Secession Church, Aberdeen. 
The evening was bleak and sombre, calculated to produce melancholy musings 
even in youthful minds. As none of us had seen the stranger, whose fame 
had reached us as a preacher during the day, we were on the tiptoe of ex- 
pectation. On arriving, the crowded place of worship brightened our hopes, 
and led us to promise ourselves something good. few minutes after the 
announced hour, a portly, grave man entered the pulpit, and, with a slow, dis- 
tinct voice, commenced the service of the evening. We were pleased with 
the simple, sincere, earnest appearance of the minister, and before the pre- 
liminaries were over, we considered ourselves all mght. The preacher 
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selected for his text 1 Cor. xv, 53, 54. ‘For this corruptible shall. put on 
incorruption,’ &c. He then proceeded to describe man as mortal here and as 
immortal hereafter, in graphic, solemn, and significant phrase. To give any 
conception of the effect of that discourse, on ourselves and others, is impos- 
sible. The subject was in unison with the gloominess of the evening. The 
structure of the human frame was so described, that every individual of the 
crowded audience seemed afraid to move lest vitality should cease, or the 
body fall to pieces. The solemnities of the resurrection morning, when this 
np shall put on incorruption, and this mortal immortality, were 
brought so near, that the trumpet seemed to sound, and the heavens to rend, 
and the graves to open, and the righteous to appear in robes of splendour, 
and the wicked to come forth clothed with shame and everlasting contempt. 
The effects of that Sabbath evening were visible afterwards, and many to this 
hour, like ourselves, retain vivid recollections of that appropriate and masterly 
discourse.”—P. 161, 162. 

“ From our introductory remarks, our readers will be prepared to hear no 
ordinary excellencies, as a preacher, ascribed to the subject of our sketch. 
He is emphatically a clear thinker. One may disapprove of, but cannot mis- 
take his ideas. They are not indistinct images, but tangible realities— 
expressed not in elaborate diction, but in the simplest phraseology. He deals 
in facts, not in theories. His mind is evidently of a matter-of-fact cast. He 
sees a subject in all its bearings. The geographical and the historical he 
makes to illume the theological. A text, or fact, has no charms for him till he 
has examined its connexions and bearings. Asa consequence, one of the 
leading characteristics of his preaching is its TANGiBILITy. He draws out 
no fine-spun theories from insulated texts—he never surprises an auditory 
with the trappings of oratory. As he speaks, fact after fact appears in one 
unbroken chain, each bearing a proper relation to the other, and all eluci- 
dating the subject of discourse. The most illiterate, as well as the most 
learned, get a hold of his discourses. Unlike a preacher of whom Robert 
Hall complained, that his sermon had no hooks—nothing on which the mind 
might fasten—Dr. Beattie’s discourses seem all hooks together; and those 
unable to follow the train of his reasoning, can at least pick up important 
facts as he proceeds.”—P. 165, 166. 

“ Since he came to Glasgow, he has always preached to a large congrega- 
tion. The number of members is large, and since October, 1825, he has 
admitted three thousand six hundred and eighty-eight persons. His powers 
of recognition are remarkable, so much so, that he can name almost every 
individual connected with Gordon-street congregation. He is among the first 
to discover a vacated sitting in a pew. When he enters the pulpit, his keen, 
sharp eye runs through the whole house. He has been known to call ona 
Monday forenoon to see individuals who left the sittings somewhat abruptly, 
and would say, ‘1 saw the first approach of your indisposition. I saw you 
becoming pale or flushed,’ as the case' might be, ‘and was almost tempted 
to stop my discourse and recommend your retiring.’ Nothing, in fact, escapes 
his keen glance. 

“Tn the church courts he is very useful; being well versed in the forms, 
and being a ready and effective speaker, he becomes, when necessary, a power- 
ful and somewhat dangerous opponent. His medical knowledge is a useful 
auxiliary to him in visiting the sick, and his advice in that department is 
uniformly trusted.”—P. 169. 


There are several men of distinction and ability in this body. 
whom we would gladly present to our readers; such as Dr. King, 
successor to the distinguished Dr. Dick, in Greyfriars, Glasgow, a 
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minister of great popularity and influence, and an author of some 
eminence; Dr. Lindsey, Professor of Exegetical Theology; Dr. 
Struthers, the historian of the Relief Church, and the author of 
several valuable works; Dr. Kidston, a man of great influence in 
his own church, and much respected out of it; the Rev. JoHn Eapig, 
LL. D., Professor of Biblical Criticism at Glasgow. But our space 
will not allow it. 

The oldest, though among the smallest of the bodies of Presby- 
terian dissenters, is the Reformed Presbyterian Church. This is the 
lineal descendant of the old Covenanters, or Cameronians, who, un- 
der Cameron and Cargill, Renwick and M’Millan, played a part at 
once so heroic and so tragic in the scenes preceding the Revolution, 
and whose foibles and follies have been so cruelly caricatured by 
Scott, in the “Tales of a Grandfather.” Their distinct ecclesiastical 
origin, however, only dates from the accession of William of Orange, 
in 1688. At that time a settlement of the Church of Scotland was 
made, on the basis of which Scotland consented to enter the Union. 
To this settlement the Covenanters objected, that it did not recog- 
nize the Solemn League and Covenant, which they considered a 
fundamental law of the kingdom; that civil rulers were granted a 
power over the Church inconsistent with its Scriptural rights and 
proper independence; and that by the law of patronage then estab- 
lished, the rights of the people were taken away. ‘To these prin- 
ciples other peculiarities were added in time, which have hardened 
into a distinct ecclesiastical system, held by them with a zeal which 
their opponents term bigotry. Their narrowness and rigidity of 
tenet have always kept them within small bounds, though their in- 
fluence as a conservative element in religious movements has been 
distinctly felt. 

Of this body we have but one specimen in the volume before us, 
the Rev. Wintr1amM Syminaton, D.D., of Great Hamilton-street, 
Glasgow. He is extensively known in this country by works on 
the Atonement, the Intercession, and the Kingly Office of Christ, 
which are held in high esteem by those who sympathize with him in 
his views of theology. He has also written treatises on Lots, Popu- 
lar Ignorance, the Jews and Popery; together with several his- 
torical works of considerable merit, besides smaller publications of 
a more ephemeral character. 

The number of Congregational Churches in Scotland is com- 
paratively small. This arises from several causes. The inborn 
tendencies of the Scottish people have always been to another eccle- 
siastical system, innovations on which they have repeatedly resisted 
to blood. ‘The missionary exertions made by Independency, under 
Fourtu Serigs, Vou. 11.—29 
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the Parliament leaders, during the first Revolution, were by no 
means palatable to the people; for although it must be confessed 
that the logic of old Noll effectually silenced his opponents, it can- 
not be said to have always convinced them. Since that period its 
efforts for extension have not been very vigorous or successful. 
Owing, perhaps, to the more purely democratic character of the 
system in Great Britain, as well as to other causes, it has not been 
so restlessly aggressive there as it has been in this country. It is 
true, there are symptoms of the same spirit appearing there within 
a few years, which may yet emulate the “manifest destiny” of 
Congregationalism in the hands of our “universal” brethren of 
New-England. 

The only minister from this body whom we can quote is Rev. 
Raupu Warp1aw, D. D., West George-street, Glasgow. Dr. Ward- 
Jaw is well known in this country as a voluminous and highly 
respectable writer. He has written on the Socinian, Baptist, Pres- 
byterian, and Voluntary controversies; Christian Ethics; the 
Atonement; Man’s Responsibility for his Belief; several Biogra- 
phies; with many smaller discourses on a great variety of subjects. 
He stands confessedly among the first men in Scotland for intellect, 
and ability as a writer. He possesses also an undeviating integrity 
of character ; a horror of everything approaching to meanness and 
dishonour ; a candour and fairness in argument, with a high and 
gentlemanly bearing, bordering, however, sometimes too much on 
the distant and reserved, that have given him great influence 
throughout all classes in Scotland. Our author thus speaks of 


him :— 


“ Among the causes of his pre-eminence, we may notice what we may de- 
signate the completeness and elegance of his mind. Most minds are distin- 
guished by one or more preponderating faculties which quite overbalance 
the others. Imagination rules the judgment, or the affections master the un- 
derstanding. In the subject of our sketch it is impossible to detect any such 
discrepancy. There are men that possess some one faculty in a higher de- 
gree, but few possess the whole in such Karmony. Symmetry, not strength— 

ealth, not robustness—beauty, not sublimity, characterize his mind. Modesty 
and shrinking sensitiveness govern his proceedings. He makes no adven- 
turous voyages—no Alpine journeys in quest of materials for thought. The 
dangers of the distant—the gloom of the profound—and the risk of the 
daring, he never ventures upon. He has never raised the (Eureka) ‘ J have 
found, for he never went in quest of the marvellous. The materials on 
which he operates are perfectly common, yet these, subjected to the crucible 
of his mind, assume new and beautiful forms. Of a huge folio thrown into 
that crucible, three-fourths go to dross, and the residue comes forth like gold 
purged. His mind is not creative, but assimilative. Send it in quest of ma- 
terials, and its very fastidiousness would send it back empty a thousand times ; 
but give it those that have occupied the attention of men of note, and its ex- 
periments are most successful. We do not say that it is perfect in its ana- 
29* 
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lytical operations. Our opinion is that it is, if possible, too analytical. It 
analyzes what every other will consider ultimate facts, and makes occasional 
distinctions without a difference. Sometimes when expounding the Scrip- 
tures this excessive analysis is painful. He sees a principle, or precept, 
involved in a passage, and labours with extreme ingenuity to make that pal- 
pable to others, and hence, instead of adopting the usual and obvious sense, 
he occasionally deduces meanings which are far-fetched, and therefore doubt- 
ful. With this exception, an exception occasioned by superabundant acute- 
ness, the action of his mind is exceedingly healthful. hen he is about to 
assail some argument, he is not satisfied with taking a general survey of it. He 
inspects it minutely as a whole, and as made up of parts. The terms in which 
it is couched are first subjected to a scrutiny, and often a double meaning, 
which becomes the point of his assault, is detected in them, and the point, too, 
at which he is most successful. He never. is diverted from this minute in- 
spection by a fair and symmetrical exterior. An edifice which others would 
pronounce, at once, faultless, is unable to forbid his keen search, and under 
the most specious external, he often discovers rottennessand corruption. The 
extreme quickness of his mind renders him a formidable antagonist. He often, 
instead of defending his own hypothesis, demolishes his opponents with their 
own weapons, by showing them that whatever be the character of the views 
they assail, they use weapons that are more dangerous to themselves than to 
the assailed. Frequently his antagonists, on the Voluntary and Atonement 
controversies, have been astonished to find that their assaults on his views 
completely destroyed their own. No man can use the shield with more effect. 
The arrows glance on it, and return upon the strong-holds of the assailants. 
Grant his premises, and his conclusions are generally inevitable. Give him 
unquestionable propositions, and he will speedily construct a perfect syllogism. 
It is almost impossible to convey a full idea of his mental completeness. His 
mind cannot move unless it can move with certainty. All hap-hazards are 
bugbears to it. He is no smatterer, and no pretender—what he knows, he 
knows thoroughly. This peculiarity runs through the extent of his knowledge. 
He never guesses at the meaning of a word in his own or in any other lan- 
age; before he uses it, he must know it. Nor is he satisfied with ascertain- 
ing its meaning, he must be sure of its pronunciation. Where he doubts, he 
must stop. He can refer to no subject in theology, in science, in philosophy, 
or in politics, with which he is not thoroughly versant. Such severe accuracy 
deprives him of the advantage of that show of learning which mere dabblers 
can readily command. In the professorial chair this peculiarity is strikingly 
apparent. If he never astonishes his students with the extent of his learning, 
the thorough mastery of the topics brought under review edifies and delights 
them. He can never speak of what he has seen somewhere, he must be able 
to tell the exact place. He seldom speaks of what one says in substance, he 
must be able to give his exact words and meaning. ‘The disarrangement of a 
sentence—the false measure of syllables—improper intonations, all grate on 
his ear like harsh thunder. The pain such occasion him is wholly inde- 
scribable. One may conceive something of it when his arm is dislocated, or 
when his eye-tooth is being torn from its socket. Often must the subject of 
our sketch envy those whose minds are so disjointed that a false measure, a 
limbless argument, or a barbarous intonation chime in with them; and hence 
when he shrinks and shudders, these harshly utter the enraptured Hear! hear!” 
—P. 60-63. 


There is another Congregational minister of some eminence, fa- 
vourably known in this country as a writer—the Rev. David Russell, 
D. D., of Dundee—but we have no room for further extracts under 
this head. 
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We had hoped to gain some satisfactory information from this 
book of the internal condition of the Scottish Episcopal Church. 
Those acquainted with her history during the time of Laud; the 
bloody and relentless dragoonings of James II., and the days of the 
non-juring bishops, have seen little in that history from which to 
draw any hope for the cause of truth and piety. Nor have any 
more recent facts in her history tended to brighten that hope. In- 
deed she seems, on some occasions not far distant, to have needed 
another stool of Jenny Geddes, to arrest with its vigorous hurl her 
tendencies to the mummeries of her scarlet sister. Occupying, as 
she does, the galling position of a dissenting body, yet asserting and 
feeling the most supercilious superiority, it were not much to be 
wondered at that her tone to other churches should be arrogant and 
bitter; and that her antagonism in position should cherish a cor- 
responding antagonism in doctrine. Like those interesting fossil 
remains that we sometimes find in society,. with a long pedigree and 
a short purse; with so much hereditary merit, that it seems to have 
excluded all that is personal; whose pretensions are inversely pro- 
portioned to their ability to support them; and who are continually 
chafed by the perverse blindness of the world to their claims; she 
has ever chosen to sit apart in her virgin stateliness, the very pink 
of all propriety. We had hoped, therefore, to obtain some nearer 
view of this younger and portionless sister of the Anglican Church, 
but our knowledge is little enlarged by it. We have but two Epis- 
copal ministers described, and they not apparently types of the 
prevailing spirit of the Scottish Episcopal Church. The first of 
these is the Rev. C. PopHam MILEs, a man of considerable ability, 
and some reputation as an author; and a man of fervent evangelical 
piety. The last trait mentioned will cause our readers to learn, 
with but little surprise, that in 1844 he felt himself compelled to re- 
nounce Scotch Episcopacy, and attach himself to the Anglican Church. 
His people, however, clung to him, and with nine other churches in 
Scotland, prefer the step-motherly ‘supervision of the English 
Church, to the maternal mercies of Scottish Episcopacy. We are 
forced to confess that we cannot severely condemn their taste. The 
other minister is the Rev. A. J. D. D’Orsey, of Anderston, Glas- 
gow. He seems to be eminently a working man, a sort of niger 
cygnus among his brethren; and as he was at the time of this no- 
tice a divinity student in Cambridge, and hence in the way of 
liberal and evangelical influences, a few years may find him follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Mr. Miles. Were the staple of Scottish 
Episcopacy composed of such men as these, we should have higher 
hopes for it than we have. But, as it is, we can only hope that her 
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ability to pervert the gospel may be far below what we fear is her 
will to do it. 
There is but one Baptist minister described, Rev. John Pater- 
son, a man of respectable abilities, and some pretension as a scholar. 
We now come to the only remaining religious body whose min- 
isters are described in this volume, the FREE Cuurcu. ‘This is the 
latest birth of ecclesiastical Scotland, and a birth of amazing pre- 
cocity. It sprang forth, Minerva-like, a panoplied Church, in the 
full vigour of a lusty maturity. Although a thing of yesterday, 
born under the frown of royal displeasure and patrician hostility ; 
composed mainly of the poorer classes; and coming forth from the 
establishment stripped of everything, it has erected one of the most 
stupendous and efficient systems the world has ever seen. And 
all this, like the magician’s tree, has sprung up, budded, blossomed, 
and fruited, before our astonished gaze, in a single hour of the world’s 
life. Our limits will not permit us to speak at length of this Church, 
and we hasten to our author’s notices of its ministers. In making 
our selections, we omit two names of the “few mighty,” those of 
CHALMERS and Browy, the Moderators of her first two Assemblies, 
for they are now numbered with the mourned and honoured dead. 
The first name in the book is that of Rev. Ropert Bvu- 
CHANAN, D. D., of the Free Tron Church, Glasgow; a man whose 
face and head a physiognomist and a phrenologist would pronounce 
faultless. His mind seems to partake of the rotundity and com- 
pleteness of his body. Without the disproportionate protrusion of 
any one faculty, .which is too often mistaken for genius, he has a 
harmonious development of all the mental powers, combined with 
the graces of a Christian, which ensures him an extensive influence 
and popularity. We have not room for any extracts regarding him. 
We regret that the sketch here given us of Dr. CANDLISH is so 
meagre and unsatisfactory. Since the death of Dr. Chalmers, he is 
generally regarded as the leader of the Free Church, and one of 
the first men of the age. The author evidently appreciates his stand- 
ing, but dismisses him with half the space that is devoted to much 
inferior men. The following incident in his early career is interest- 
ing, not only in itself, but as showing how much the laudari a lau- 
dato may accomplish for struggling merit, when so nobly and mag- 
nanimously given as in his case :— 


“He was located, about the year 1832, in an humble town in the west of 
Scotland. Occasionally he then officiated in Glasgow, and some saw in the 
young man gifts of a high order, but the mass considered his presence weak 
and his speech contemptible. Among his auditors in St. Enoch’s on a Sab- 
bath was one of the most eminent lords of the Council and Session. Ata 
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public occasion on the following Monday his lordship took occasion to refer 
to the discourse he had heard on Sabbath, and expressed his surprise that, 
instead of a scantily-filled church, there was not a crowded congregation, for, 
in his opinion, the sermon was one of the ablest he had ever heard. From 
that day forward our young preacher, who had hitherto been unnoticed and 
unknown, obtained a name and a fame. Our readers will already know, that 
the person alluded to is Dr. Robert Smith Candlish, of Free St. George’s, 
Edinburgh, whose fame is identified with that of the Free Church, and rapidly 
hastens to a wide universality.”—Pp. 113, 114. 


Dr. Candlish has a rapid, fiery, and restless spirit. His mind is 
often impatient of the slow steps of a plodding logic; and, lion-like, 
depends on its sudden spring and its powerful grasp to seize and 
master its conclusions; and hence, lion-like, may sometimes fall 
short of its mark, and fail of success. His imagination is a very 
prominent power of his mind, rendering it wonderfully fertile in 
thoughts and suggestions, and investing every object with a gor- 
geousness of colouring, and yet with a distinctness of outline, that 
tend much to give popularity to his preaching. His energy is almost 
superhuman, and suggests the image of some gigantic spirituality 
imprisoned in a narrow organism, which it is ever fretting and 
chafing to burst asunder, that it may go forth untrammelled and free. 
His style and manner in the pulpit are rather American than Eng- 
lish—vehement, earnest, and impassioned; regardless of the small 
graces of small orators, and high treason against Blair. His un- 
tiring industry; wonderful capacity for business matters; extensive 
knowledge, and power in debate, will always put him in the front 
rank of every ecclesiastical judicatory of which he is a member. 
The following extract will give some notion of his character and 


manner :— 


“On Sabbath evening, at a quarter to six o’clock, the doors of Free St. 
Paul’s were opened, and though the service did not commence till half-past 
six, a number rushed into the chapel soon as admission could be gained. Be- 
fore the hour of commencement every seat was occupied, and the passages 
were filled up, and hundreds were unable to find admission. Soon as the 
neighbouring bells had ceased, a person under the middle size, wrapped in a 
huge pulpit gown, issued from the vestry, and with hurried steps ascended the 
pulpit stair, and having flung himself into the corner of the pulpit, hastily 
snatched up the psalm-book, and turned its leaves. Having passed his fingers 
through his dishevelled hair, and made a number of hasty movements, he rose, 
and in a harsh guttural voice gave out the 20th Psalm to be sung. At this 
moment those who knew not the occupant of the pulpit were earnestly asking 
their neighbours, ‘Is that Dr. Candlish ?? and being answered in the affirm. . 
ative, set themselves very philosophically to reconcile their preconceived ideas 
of him with the person before them. Such thoughts as the following passed 
through more minds than one. Can the mind that weekly entrances metro- 
politan audiences—the mind that presides over and moulds all the councils 
of the Free Church—the mind that acknowledges no superior but that of the 
mighty master-spirit that dwells in Dr. Chalmers—can such a mind dwell in 
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that small and singularly-arranged morsel of humanity? Is that indeed the 
man who, in presbyteries, synods, and assemblies, on the platform and in the 
pulpit, occupies a first place, and knows no fear, and seeks no favour? The 
singing being over, the preacher precipitately arose, and, leaning forward, 
poured forth a prayer remarkable for its. simplicity, seriousness, and energy. 
Those who know Dr. Candlish only by his controversial discussions, can form 
no conception of the character of his devotional exercises.”—-Pp. 114, 115. 

“The preacher then suddenly rose and opened the Bible near the com- 
mencement. He turned over the leaves in quantities, pressing them down 
with force till he reached 2 Timothy ii, 19, which he gave out as his text.”— 
P. 115. 


Our next specimen is a man less generally known than Dr. Cand- 
lish, but of great ability and promise; the Rev. JoHn Macnavau- 
TON, of Paisley. He has been distinguished in the keen contests 
that are so common in Scotland, as a sort of spiritual Coeur-de-Lion, 


wielding a trenchant blade, whose edge and temper have become 


rather formidable to theological Paynims. The author thus speaks 
of him :— 


“In personal appearance, Mr. Macnaughton is rather below middle stature. 
He has a well-made, firmly-set body, and a graceful carriage. Indeed, we 
may add, that, to our notion, he is the beau idéal of a little man. In the pul- 
pit or rather on the rostrum, (for there is no pulpit in the Free High Church,) 

e appears to great advantage. His features are dark and finely chiselled : 
his forehead expansive, his eye piercing and eloquently flashing around him, 
his lips thin and slightly curled, indicative of great energy and firmness. He 
seems to be about forty years of age ; a few gray hairs, glistening in his dark 
locks, intimate that his life has been spent ‘in labours oft,’ and, indeed, this 
were no less than truth, for there are few men who get through a greater 
amount of business, and yet manage it more methodically and with less noise 
and bustle.” —P. 216. 

“‘ His style is distinguished by a clear, close, logical acumen. One may 
obtain few new ideas during one sermon, but these few are brought home 
fresh and forcible. No point is left at a peradventure—nothing in a state of 
uncertainty. One may.concur in what he says, or may differ from him, but 
away one must go without a doubt of what he wished to understand, and of 
every argument which the preacher employed to enforce the importance of 
the subject. He never loses sight of his subject, nor allows his hearers to do 
so; his text, whatever it may be, is kept in view, and the divisions of his ser- 
mon are to be found in it, and this is saying more than the utmost stretch of 
our charity will allow us to admit regarding the one-half of sermons. United 
to a bold and vigorous fancy, he is possessed of great powers of close metaphy- 
sical reasoning, and the ability, however difficult the ground he occupies, of 
so simplifying his subject, that the slowest understanding may follow him. 
This is one excellent feature in all his discourses—the bottom of his subject is 
seen. His language is chaste and simple, often highly poetic, rising to sub- 
limity, as he dilates on some favourite theme. Unlike the short, graphic 
sentences of Dr. Hamilton of Leeds, skipping one after another like grass- 
hoppers, those of Mr. Macnaughton are long, and often involved, suited, 
however, to his peculiar style. Yet, though this forms a great barrier to the 

pularity of his printed discourses, one does not find fault with them. On 

earing him, one rather likes them. Their length does not obscure their 
meaning. The hearer is never obliged to pause and ask what that sentence 
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meant, or to try the reconstruction of it, puzzling the brain to extort the sense 
or connexion out of it. His manner in the pulpit is dignified and impressive ; 
his action graceful and appropriate. There is no straining at effect, no tor- 
turing of the body into hideous postures, or still more hideous grins, disfiguring 
the countenance. All is unstudied and natural. His voice is strong, clear, 
and regular, without being injured by that affected, disgusting drawl, or 
twang, which so many preachers seem to think adds a degree of sanctity to 
speech. He possesses complete command of it, even at its highest pitch— 
and we have heard it ringing through the largest churches in Scotland, till 
the hearts of the hearers thrilled within them—it is completely under his 
mastery. Save when delivering controversial discourses, he rarely or never 
reads, seldom even employs notes; yet one never finds him stumbling or 
breaking down, or employing inappropriate language. His voice, as he com- 
mences, is at first low; it gradually rises with the development of his subject ; 
his action increases till he reaches a climax—a very torrent of words thun- 
dered forth eloquently, and at times awfully. ‘ Fire baptized sentences’ roll 
at the heels of each other in quick succession—every eye is riveted, every 
heart trembling, every sound hushed; the tear is trickling down his own 
cheek, it is rolling over the face of many a hearer; quick, low sobs may be 
detected in the silence, deep-drawn from some touched conscience: the 

reacher’s voice still rises—rises with the language of inspiration; some so- 
emn Bible passage crowns the whole—a deep amen—and he is silent. Often 
have we sat under such passages as these, with breath suspended, waiting for 
the close. All the time he preaches, his eye is never off his congregation. It 
flashes forth sternly at them, pew by pew. No sleeper, inattentive or disor- 
derly hearer, escapes notice; and we believe it is no unusual thing to hear 
him stop abruptly, and order that man or woman to be wakened up, or mark 
out a restless individual.”—Pp. 218, 219. 


There are several other men of distinction whom we would gladly 
introduce to our readers, did our space permit; such as the 
Rev. John Forbes, D. D., LL. D., who, among other works, has 
published: one on the Differential and Integral Calculus, derived 
synthetically from an original principle, which proves him to be a 
master of the exact sciences; the Rev. Dr. Henderson, the distin- 
guished pastor of St. Enoch’s, Glasgow; the Rev. Thomas Guthrie, 
a sort of Scottish Rowland Hill; and the Rev. J. G. Lorimer, an 
historical writer, well known and highly esteemed in this country; 
but our limits forbid. cee 

The only additional minister of the Free Church we can quote, is 
the Rev. JoHN RoxpuraH, successor to the lamented Brown and 
Chalmers, in St. John’s, Glasgow, of whom the author says, (unin- 
fluenced by any personal partialities, since he does not know him 
personally,) that he considers him one of the best preachers of his 
time. We can quote but a single paragraph descriptive of him :— 


‘Few men are better qualified for the ministry than the pastor of Free St. 
John’s. When he ascends the pulpit his countenance is the emblem of tran- 
quillity. He takes his seat as one fit to occupy it, and instead of the timid 
— around on his audience, he leisurely surveys them. On rising he 

egins to speak so low as to be imperfectly heard. Like all natural orators, 
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he begins calmly, and rises with his voice as he proceeds. On the historic 
and the didactic he discourses slowly and coolly; but as he reaches the pa- 
thetic or the sublime, his eye kindles, his hands are raised, his voice oak 
and his every attitude and gesture sympathize with the conceptions he utters. 
When he reaches his loftiest heights, however, he never abandons the dig- 
nity of his manner. He rises from the earth only to soar aloft like the eagle. 
The gestures become more animated, but not so much so as the subject. His 
manner follows the matter, and the matter has still the pre-eminence. We 
have seldom seen a pulpit manner so unexceptionable. e preacher is ut- 
terly free of affectation, and other similar vices which prey upon inferior 
minds. He appears what he is, and is what he appears. ae is utterly impos- 
sible for any one to personate a manner so natural as this preacher, ‘ions 
possessed of natural dignity.”—P. 255. 


The space we have already occupied will preclude any extended 
reflections in conclusion. It will be seen, however, from this rapid 
sketch of the Scottish Pulpit, that it is an engine of prodigious 
power. When it is remembered that of these fifty-two ministers, 
three-fourths are from the single city of Glasgow, and that not a 
metropolitan city, nor a centre of ecclesiastical influence ; it will be 
seen that the ministry of Scotland embodies a large amount of 
talent and learning. Its influence, therefore, must be felt throughout 
the entire country. As it also appears that the decided majority 
of the ministers in all churches are pious, evangelical, and laborious 
men, their influence must be salutary and elevating. Our hopes, 
then, for the advancing civilization of Scotland are strongly con- 
firmed by this brief glance at her clergy. 

Another remarkable. fact apparent is, the decided ascendency of 
Dissent in Scotland. Without referring to precise data, we believe 
that the proportion of ministers and people between Dissenters and 
the Establishment is not less than three to one; and if intellectual 
character and standing are thrown into the scale, the preponderance 
will be still greater. The influence of this fact on the great question 
of Church and State, which must soon be met in Great Britain in 
a most formidable shape, will be readily perceived. 

Connected with this is another fact worthy of remark. It will 
be observed that all the Dissenting bodies which have sprung from 
the Establishment, have had their origin in disputes on the question 
of patronage, and in assertions of the spiritual rights of the people. 
In these feelmgs most of the other Dissenting Churches can unite, 
even though they may not have been directly subjected to the action 
of the law of patronage. We have, then, this remarkable fact, that 
the great mass of the piety and intellect of Scotland is directly 
arrayed, by origin and history as well as position, against the 
existing order of things; and engaged in discussions and fostering 
principles that tend to develop and establish the rights of the 
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masses. In other words, the great body of the Scottish Church is 
essentially reforming, or, if the term be taken in a good sense, revo- 
lutionary, and acting in accordance with the great law of progress. 
The effect of such an element on the social, political, and religious 
condition of the British empire, would afford interesting matter for 
speculation, could we enter upon it. If the next great struggle in 
England be one that shall involve the religious element; if the 
ominous strides that Popery is making in all parts of the empire 
towards its ancient arrogance and power, be seconded by the yet 
more ominous advances that are made in the English Church to 
meet it; if that restless, sleepless, and unscrupulous system, that 
has never regarded any laws, human or divine, that lay in its way 
to absolute dominion, and that has ever followed its designs with 
the most relentless and unyielding tenacity, should be encouraged, 
by the truckling spirit of the government, to make a grasp at that 
brightest jewel that was ever plucked from the triple tiara; then it 
may be seen why God, through these troubled centuries, has been 
schooling a hardy and manly race among the hills and floods of 
Scotland; and, as the spirit of Bannockburn and Drumclog flames 
out into a loftier blaze of heroism than that which appalled the 
usurping Edward or the bloody Claverhouse, the blue banner of 
the Crown and Covenant will be seen floating over the hottest and 
deadliest field of that terrible conflict. 





Art. VIL—NOEL ON CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. 


Essay on Christian Baptism. By Baptist W. Nort, M. A. New-York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1850. 


THERE are perhaps few among the eminent living divines of the 
Church of England who have been more widely known, or more 
highly esteemed, at home and abroad, than the Hon. and Rev. Bap- 
tist Wriothesley Noel, M. A. Allied to the nobility of his native 
country, where ancestry is so highly estimated, his early practical 
piety and ardent zeal in the cause of Christ, superadded to his learn- 
ing, ability, and eloquence as a preacher, rendered him an illustrious, 
popular, and useful minister, whom the Anglican Church delighted 
to honour. His spacious church was ever thronged with admiring 
and devout worshippers; and there were few American travellers 
who, if a single Sabbath were allowed them in London, did not seek 
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an opportunity to listen to Mr. Noel, especially if they had learned 
to prize evangelical truth, by which his ministrations were reputed 
to be pre-eminently characterized. 

When it was announced, some months ago, that this able and dis- 
tinguished minister of the Establishment had renounced his relation 
to .“the Church,” and sacrificed the elevated and enviable posi- 
tion which he had so long and so reputably filled, the fact was 
heralded and accompanied by an “Essay on the Union of Church 
and State” from his pen, which served to create the impression, that 
his conscientious convictions adverse to the State Prelacy had 
prompted him thus to abandon the Establishment. No sooner, 
however, had the book reached this country, than it was perceived, 
even from his preface, and still more clearly from the volume itself, 
that he had other reasons for his defection than those of State Pre- 
lacy, or the controversy between his evangelical and non-evangelical 
brethren in the ministry of the Establishment. 

These ominous givings out may be found in the preface to that 
work, (p. vii,) where he expresses his apology for leaving the church of 
which he had been pastor for twenty-two years, and in which he had 
hoped to spend the remainder of his days, in the following language, 

iz.: “ Sterner duties, which the study of the Word of God has 
forced upon my attention, have to be fulfilled.” These “sterner 
duties,” then nameless, could be inferred, to some extent at least, 
from numerous passages in relation to “ Christian Baptism” in the 
body of the “ Essay on*Church and State;” and soon after, it was 
proclaimed that the author had been rebaptized by immersion, and 
had become a minister of the Baptist Church. This step has been 
followed by the publication of the work before us. 

The precipitancy with which the book has been issued, is un- 
worthy at once of the author and of his chosen theme. His former 
work bears the date of December 14th, 1848, until near which very 
recent period he continued to be the pastor of the Anglican Church 
to which he had been so long attached. In less than nine months 
afterwards this second volume appeared, and from its preface the 
following extract is cited, viz. :-— 


¥ Rovite my ministry in the Establishment, [twenty-two years,] an indefi- 
nite fear of the conclusions ta which I might arrive, led me to avoid the study 
of the question of baptism !” 


This extraordinary confession, of itself, is enough to warrant the 
conclusion that the intellectual character of the author has been 
greatly overrated. If not, he presents a melancholy example of in- 
fidelity to the vows of a Christian minister, of which it is hoped 
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there have been few parallels. Deterred during his whole ministerial 
career of twenty-two years from studying the subject of baptism, and 
this avowedly by an “indefinite fear of the conclusions” to which 
such study might lead him! Nor, as he affirms, did he enter upon 
it until he had “settled his mind upon the union of the churches 
with the State,” and resolved to quit the Establishment: for then 
first he “turned his attention to this question” of baptism. 

Here, then, we have a Christian minister, the pastor of a large 
congregation in the greatest city in the world, continuing for nearly 
a quarter of'a century to preach and baptize according to the formu- 
laries of his Church, administering this sacrament to both infants 
and adults; and all the while afrazd to study the subject of that 
ordinance of Christianity which he was ever teaching and practising 
as one of the important sacraments of religion; and this lest he should 
be convicted of radical error, amounting, as he now professes to re- 
gard it, to heresy. Let us charitably hope, that those whom he has 
left in the Establishment, especially his ‘“ evangelical” compeers, 
are not so lamentably ignorant, nor so sadly negligent of their duty. 

We cannot refrain from admonishing our Baptist brethren to “re- 
joice with trembling” over this new recruit, for verily there is a 
cause. After baptizing infants for more than a score of years, and 
all the while deterred from studying the subject by “indefinite fears,” 
what assurance can they have that he has not in like manner avoided 
the study of other subjects no less important? May he not have had 
similar “indefinite fears” in relation to the Divinity of Christ, or in 
reference to the eternity of future punishment, and avoided the study 
of these and kindred topics even until now? Is this caution uncalled 
for with a Christian minister who for so long a period had so 
neglected his Bible;—a neglect which we may infer from his own 
assertion, that it was the recent “study of the Word of God” 
that constrained the “sterner duties” of which he speaks? More- 
over, what confidence can be placed in the steadfastness of a man 
who, from a few months’ “study of the Scriptures, and of the adyo- 
cates of infant baptism alone,” could be led not only to renounce his 
own former baptism, but to consent to the repetition of the solemn 
ordinance by which he had been “consecrated unto the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,” with water, according to the com- 
mand of Christ, and by one whose call and qualifications as a valid 
administrator he does not even now presume to question? We 
confess to an involuntary shudder at what we regard to be a profana- 
tion of a holy sacrament; having long looked upon “rebaptism,” 
under such-circumstances, as being next door to impiety, for which 
nothing but a morbid conscience, created by perverted religious 
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teaching, or invincible ignorance, could possibly furnish an ex 
cuse.* 

The account given by the author of his conversion is somewhat 
remarkable. He tells us that, by examining honestly each passage of 
Scripture on the subject that came in his way, he was convinced 
that “repentance and faith ought to precede baptism.” This was 
his first discovery; and his second was “the unsatisfactory reasons 
assigned by the Anglican Catechism for baptizing infants.” The 
date of these conclusions is not given; but, in studying the subject 
of late, he says,— 


“TJ determined to form my judgment entirely by the study of the Scrip- 
tures, and of such authors as advocate the baptism of infants. To that deter- 
mination I have adhered: and, not having read a single Baptist book or 
tract, I publish the following work as an independent testimony to the exclusive 
right of believers to Christian baptism.” 


If it be inquired, how it came to pass that the Bible and the 
standard authorities of his own Church had not been previously 


* It has been recently affirmed, on semi-official authority, that Mr. Noel has re- 
fused to “immerse” a candidate who had been “ sprinkled” in adult years, on pro- 
fession of faith; thus demonstrating that he only renounces “infant baptism,” and 
himself shrinks from the thockery of “rebaptism” in the instance of adults, whose 
only baptism consists in what he elsewhere calls “ religious sprinkling,” and declares 
all such persons to be “unbaptized,” and for the reason that “the external act of 
baptism is immersion!” for “baptism means immersion, and to baptize is to im- 
merse.” Indeed, on page 26, Mr. Noel emphatically announces that “ Christ has 
commanded his ministers togmmerse disciples, and has commanded his disciples to 
be zmmersed:” and he refuses rebaptism to an adult who has not been “immersed,” 
while claiming such to be the “command of Christ,” alike imperative upon him and 
upon the subject. Nay, he withholds from him the completion of the “new birth ;” 
for, on page 97, he teaches that immersion is absolutely essential to salvation: 
‘When a person who has received spiritual life manifests it by immersion, then he is 
born of water and of the Spirit,—his new birth is complete.” 

These glaring inconsistencies in the teachings of this novitiate may, however, all 
be forgiven, in view of the potency of the new proselyting weapon with which he 
furnishes our Baptist brethren. All who shrink from immersion for any reason, 
have only to be sprinkled by a Peedobaptist minister, and Mr. Noel will recognize 
the ordinance as “ believers’ baptism,” and refuse to “ rebaptize” them, even though 
they allege the teachings of his own book as having convinced them that they ought 
to be immersed. Indeed, the first section of chapter five, in his book, is an attempt 
to prove the obligation of “re-baptism ;” and for the reason that as the “form of 
baptism is immersion in water,” and such persons “have not been immersed,” and 
are “therefore unbaptized.” Still, however, Mr. Noel’s especial horror seems to be 
* infant sprinkling ;” and hence he admits not only to the communion, but to mem- 
bership in the Baptist Church, all such as have been sprinkled on profession of faith 
in adult life. If this teaching become orthodox in Baptist churches, we may venture 
to predict that immersions will be few, though their membership may be greatly in- 
creased by this “accommodation theory,” of which Mr. Noel is the exclusive pro- 
prietor. 
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studied on this subject, the only answer is found in the “indefinite 
fears” of the author during his long ministry. The reason why 
others, by the same study, do not reach the same conclusion, must 
be the absence of these “indefinite fears,” or any other fear of the 
truth. The recent lamentable defection of so many ministers 
of the Establishment, to Rome and elsewhere, may possibly find 
the same explanation and apology, though we could scarcely ex- 
pect such a “development” from Oxford. They have, it may 
be, only remained so long in a Protestant Church, because of 
their “indefinite fears” of the results of studying the claims of 
the Papacy; and hence they, too, may have been led to “avoid 
the study” until recently, and every one of them might very pos- 
sibly, as truly, use the language of the author,—“ Sterner duties, 
which the study of the Word of God has forced upon my atten- 
tion, have to be fulfilled.’ The difference between them and 
him is, that, while he has literally turned a somerset in theo- 
logy, they have only made the easy transition from Puseyism to 
Romanism. 

So much for the indiscretion and haste of the author in publishing 
a book on a topic which calls for profound and extensive study as a 
qualification to instruct the Church or the world. We may reasona- 
bly anticipate, therefore, that even the talents and learning of Bap- 
tist Noel have been found weak and inefficient in the service of the 
cause to which he is the latest recruit, and we predict that our 
Baptist brethren themselves will have cause to regret the publication 
of his book. 

In one respect, certainly, the book will be found perfectly unique. 
Here is an “Essay on Christian Baptism” of some three hundred 
pages, and yet it begins by assuming the whole question at issue,— 
or, rather, the radical point-of the whole question,—in the following 
sentence, viz. :— 


“J assume in the following essay, that'the word baptism means immersion, 
and that to baptize is to immerse; the evidence of which fact I hope to adduce 


in a separate volume.” 


He thus avoids the mode of baptism throughout the essay, having 
summarily cut the Gordian knot by this bold assumption. Had he 
waited until he had studied this subject in the light of the Scriptures 
alone, and “‘ without reading a single Baptist book or tract,’’ he would 
perhaps have been less assuming. 

For the present, however, and until the forthcoming of his pro- 
mised volume, which he says is to furnish evidence of “the fact,” 
that baptism means immersion, we forbear dwelling upon the arro- 
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gance which his assumption and this language imply. It may 
suffice to remark here, that even this “translation,” mmstead of 
“transfer,” of the Greek word Banrigw, for which the Baptists so 
earnestly contend, in the judgment of the author of this work, is 
altogether insufficient to correct the Peedobaptist teaching of the 
Bible. And he therefore “assumes” again, that our received ver- 
sion of the Scriptures is so erroneous on the subject of Christian 
baptism, that he is called upon to alter, change, and modify its lan- 
guage, in conformity with the dogma of immersion. The extent to 
which he has done this, to serve his purpose, will presently appear; 
and the reader will be at no loss to perceive the necessity under 
which many eminent men in the Baptist denomination find them- 
selves, either to renounce the exclusiveness of their creed, or to make 
a new version of the Bible. This last appears to have been de- 
termined upon by one party of the American Baptists at least, 
judging from the recent action of the Rev. President of the 
American and Foreign [Baptist] Bible Society; and it would seem 
that Mr. Noel has filled his book with citations from this or some 
other new translation in advance, for his professed quotations of 
Scripture are nowhere to be found in any existing version. 

The extraordinary leap to the conclusion that “baptism means 
immersion,” will strike the candid reader with amazement, until he 
shall perceive throughout the volume that “to assume” is characte- 
ristic of the author’s mind,—a habit which he has indulged, until 
it has become his second nature. It cannot be justly charged to 
his recent immersion, for during his long ministry he “assumed” 
the contrary, and taught that “religious sprinkling” was baptism 
according to the Scriptures and the teachings of the Church; a 
doctrine which he “assumed,” not only without study, but all the 
while filled with “indefinite fears” lest his assumption was erro- 
neous. And yet he now pronounces upon the thousands whom 
he meanwhile “sprinkled in infancy” the ex-cathedra sentence that 
they are wholly unbaptized, and for two reasons, both of which he 
here “assumes,” viz., that “baptism means immersion,” and that it 
is “unlawful to baptize infants.” 

Without attempting to show all the fallacies by which Mr. Noel 
has been beguiled, it may be in place here only to glance at his 
anomalous position. or example, he assumes that Moses, and all 
the multitude of the children of Israel, were “immersed” unto Moses 
in the cloud and in the sea, notwithstanding the inspired record in- 
forms us that they were “under the cloud,” the sea a wall on either 
side, and that they passed over “dry shod,” and that the Egyptians 
were “immersed,” but not baptized. He “assumes” that John 
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immersed “the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and all Judea, and all the 
region round about Jordan ;” and he “assumes” that there were no 
infants among them, but, as they were both men and women, he 
“assumes” that all these multitudes were “immersed” in their 
clothes, although decency and safety forbade it, unless they all had 
a change of raiment; he “assumes” that the jailor at Philippi, with 
all his house, were “immersed” in the prison at night; and in this 
case, as well as all the baptisms of households and families on 
record, he “assumes” that there were no infants among them; and 
thus to the end of the chapter. Surely, by whatever other negation 
Mr. Noel may henceforth be designated, he will never be denomi- 
nated unassuming! . 

And here we take occasion to express our surprise at the pretence, 
for such it is, that his is an “ independent testimony,” because of his 
having refrained from reading a “single Baptist book or tract ;” while 
he admits, and even vaunts the fact, that he has “read such authors 
as advocate the baptism of infants.” And, pray, did he not find in 
these all the arguments relied upon by the authors of all the “ Bap- 
tist books and tracts” which are of any repute? It is true they are 
stated only for the purpose of refutation; but with his “indefinite 
fears,” he was obviously in a state of morbid predisposition to re- 
ceive the Baptist arguments, and to reject their refutation, however 
conclusive; so that his “testimony” is at an infinite remove from 
being “independent,” and the transparency of this sophism is 
scarcely worthy of criticism. 

But we feel still greater humiliation, in being constrained to allege 
something worse than sophistry against Mr. Noel, by impeaching 
either his veracity or his memory. We charitably hope and believe 
that it is the latter only that is in fault. He claims the merit, for 
such he regards it, that he has given his “independent testimony” 
without “reading a single Baptist book or tract.” How is this dis- 
claimer to be reconciled with his citations from Baptist books and tracts, 
of which there are many, although a reference to a few only of these 
will convict him of forgetfulness or worse? On page 290 he inserts 
a quotation from Andrew Fuller’s works, accompanied by another 
from the Primitive Church Magazine for 1849; and again, on page 
294, another citation from Mr. Fuller; while his repetition of the 
arguments, and even citation of the language, of Robert Hall de- 
monstrably prove that he has read more than “a single Baptist book 
and tract,” and obviously had them lying before him when he wrote 
his chapter on “free communion.” What a melancholy instance of 
the infatuation of the author’s mind, when he allows his book to go 
forth, with the internal evidence thus spread upon his pages 
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that his pretended “independent testimony,” as well as the founda- 
tion upon which he claims it to be such, are alike_ self-contra- 
. dictory. - 

It is not our purpose to enter into a critical exegesis of the texts 

of Scripture which the author has perverted, by altering their lan- 

ge, for the obvious purpose of making them tributary to immer- 
sion as the only true mode of baptism. This would be foreign from 
the object of this review, and is, moreover, wholly uncalled for, since 
so much has been said, and well said, by others who have chosen this 
department of polemics, or have brought their Biblical criticism to 
bear upon this controversy. Our object will be attained by holding 
up to the Christian world a few of the unauthorized changes which 
Mr. Noel has ventured to make, without apology or explanation of 
any kind, and which, when placed in quotation, marks, and cited by 
chapter and verse, as the language of Scripture, as commonly re- 
ceived among us, must be regarded almost as—we regret to say— 
little less than moral forgeries. 

But we proceed to our painful and humiliating task. The text 
quoted from Matthew iii, 11, is thus written, and over and again 
repeated: “I indeed baptize you IN water ;” and, “He shall baptize 
you IN the Holy Ghost.” All the numerous collateral texts are 
similarly altered by the like interpolation; for such it is, since this 
substitution of the preposition in for with, every Greek scholar 
knows, has no semblance of authority which can justify this indis- 
criminate change. The object, however, of thus rendering these 
texts cannot be mistaken. 

Our author having thus misquoted Scripture, in the desperate 
effort to sustain the dogma of immersion as a proselyting weapon, 
we find him constantly repeating, in the didactic and argumentative 
portions of the book, that the commission to the ministers of Christ 
to baptize, is to “ immerse zn water,” thus assuming, or rather begging, 
the whole question. This is more palpably evident when he says, 
“Christ has commanded his ministers to immerse disciples, and 
commanded his disciples to be immersed,” &c. Could assumption 
or presumption transcend this? __ 

A like unwarranted change is made in the substitution of the 
preposition unto for zn, throughout all those passages in which the 
latter does not answer the purpose of the author and his Bap- 
tist brethren. An example is furnished in his use of Matthew 
xxviii, 18, where our Lord directs the Apostles to “teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” Of this text our author says it must mean “unto 
the name,” and not “in the name;” and assuming again this new 
Fourtu Serizs, Vou. 11.—30 
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rendering, he adds, “‘ When Jesus said, Baptize them unto the name 
of the Father,” &c. 

But, in short, Mr. Noel changes every text in the common version 
which he finds intractable by kindred alterations; and as our limits 
forbid the mention of them all, a few examples must suffice, viz: 
“Repent and be baptized, every one of you, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the Holy 
Ghost.” In this text Mr. Noel substitutes the word unto instead of 
for, and then from this corrected rendering he infers that the remis- 
sion of sins was the necessary and immediate effect of baptism! 
Again: “This do in remembrance of me,” is translated by Mr. Noel, 
“unto a recollection of me ;” or, “for a remembrance of me;”’ which, 
he says, “ means a recollection of me at the same time!” And his 
inference from these several renderings, most illogically drawn, is, 
that those who came to John’s baptism “must have repented at the 
same time,” and were hence “penitent believers.” We forbear to dwell 
upon many other equally unauthorized versions of particular texts, 
which the author has not scrupled to render contrary to any existing 
translation, whenever he finds it necessary for the object he has in 
view. Indeed, in numerous cases, he does not even allude to the 
changes thus arbitrarily made, but refers to the chapter and verse of 
the common translation as authority for the text he thus misquotes, 
thereby necessarily misleading the unsophisticated reader. This 
radical wrong is perpetrated so often as to utterly invalidate the 
teachings of the volume. 

For the reasons stated, the doctrinal teachings of the work before 
us are not vxamined in detail. The two points elaborately argued _ 
by the author may be thus expressed, namely :— 

1. None but believers can lawfully be baptized. 

2. Infant baptism is unlawful. 

After carefully reading all that he has said on these topics, we 
have been unable to discover a single argument which has any claim 
to novelty, or one which has not been over and again met and re- 
futed by Wesley, Clarke, or Watson, of our own standard writers. 
In the work of Wall on Infant Baptism, the precise positions occu- 
pied by Mr. Noel are demolished alike by reason and Scripture. 
And yet he proceeds to repeat in endless iteration all these thread- 
bare pleas for what he calls “ believers’ baptism,” and these worn- 
out objections to the baptism of infants, precisely as though he 
thought they would be as new to his readers as they seem to have 
been to himself; for “hitherto” he had been afraid to study the 
subject. Or, perhaps, he fancies that because they are now put 
forth by the Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel, they will be received 
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because “ Sir Oracle opes his mouth.” His own dogmatism, and the 
sycophancy of some of his American admirers, would seem to au- 
thorize this assumption, far more than the dogmas he “assumes,” 
for many of which there is no rational pretext. 

It is amazing to witness the self-complacency with which Mr. 
Noel enlightens his readers upon the old hackneyed topics of “ Jew- 
ish baptism,” “the baptism of John,” “First baptisms by the dis- 
ciples,” “ Apostolic baptisms,” &c., thence assuming that none but 
believers ought to be baptized; whence he sagely infers the unlaw- 
fulness of infant baptism, which he calls “religious sprinkling,” by 
a sneer which is in him peculiarly undignified and unbecoming. 
His lamentable want of information on the whole subject, and the 
abounding blunders of fact and argument into which he falls, can 
only be attributed to his brief study of the subject, and his very 
superficial and partial investigation either of “the Scriptures or 
those writers who advocate the baptism of infants,” since it is 
manifest from his citations that even if he did “refuse to read 
a single Baptist book or tract,” he has avoided, in like manner, the 
ablest and best writers of his own and other churches, else he would 
have avoided the gross misrepresentations into which he has been 
beguiled. 

For example, he founds the authority and obligation of Christian 
baptism upon the apostolic commission recorded Matt. xxviii, 19, 
20; and found also in Mark xvi, 15,16. Hence, ex necessitate ret, 
he makes water baptism essential to salvation, and yet denies bap- 
tism to infants because incapable of faith, which he maintains to be ~ 
the condition precedent to Christian baptism. The doctrine of in- 
fant damnation owes its origin to just such ignorant perversions of 
the Scriptures. ‘“ He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved,” 
manifestly refers to those only who are capable of believing; else 
“he that believeth not” must apply to those incapable of believing, 
and all such must be damned. Are infants saved without faith? 
May they not then be baptized without faith? To hold the contrary 
is alike unscriptural and absurd. 

And pray was not faith in like manner necessary as a pre-requisite 
to circumcision in the case of adults? What says Paul, (a better 
authority than Mr. Noel, when, as in this case, they are at issue,) as 
to the nature of circumcision? “And Abraham received the sign of 
circumcision, a seal of the righteousness of the faith which he had, 
being yet uncircumcised.” And yet did not God command him to 
circumcise all his male children on the eighth day?—and this on the 
precise principle on which infant baptism is predicated of the apos- 
tolic commission to “baptize all nations,’”—faith being required of all 
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capable of its exercise, as preliminary to baptism and necessary to sal- 
vation; but the sgn and seal of the righteousness of faith being in 
the divine economy equivalent to believing in the cases of infants, 
and all others incapable of faith. 

That the author of this work perceived the fallacy of his sophisms 
on this subject, is apparent from the laboured effort he makes to 
protect his reasoning from the allegation of proving infant damna- 
tion. His own language is here cited, and the reader will form his 
own estimate of his ingenuousness and of his logic. He says :— 


“Infants can be saved without faith, because God can give them regenera- 
tion, which is equivalent to faith; but they are unfit for baptism, because bap- 
tism is a profession of faith, and they are capable of making neither a profession 
of faith, nor of anything which is equivalent to it. It is a fallacy to infer what 
man, who is ignorant, may do, from what God can do, who is omniscient. He 
can give an infant salvation, because he sees in the infant all that prepares 
for salvation; but man may not give an infant baptism, because he cannot see 
in the infant the grace which fits a believer for baptism. As infants are 
generally unregenerate, and we can never know what cases are exceptions, 
unregenerate infants ought not to be injured by being baptized as regenerate. 
Salvation depends upon faith in the adult, and on regeneration x is equi- 
valent to faith in the infant; and as infants are capable! of regeneration, they 
may be saved. But baptism depends upon the manifestation of faith or of 
regeneration ; and as infants are incapable of this manifestation, they may not 
be baptized.”—P. 170. 


Will it be believed, after this choice specimen of transcenden- 
talism, of which a Jesuit ought to be ashamed, and which is a scan- 
dalous caricature upon Gospel teaching to which hyper-Calvinism 
itself has no parallel, that Mr. Noel should then gravely allege that 
Jesuitical reasoning is the basis on which infant baptism rests! And 
yet with this professed horror of the logical stratagems of Jesuitism, 
his whole fabric of exclusive “ believer’s baptism” is built upon those 
texts in which faith, &c., are named in the text before baptism is 
named ; while he makes no account whatever of those texts in which 
the order is reversed, as in Acts 11, 38, 39, where remission of sins 
and the gift of the Holy Ghost are declared to be consequent and 
subsequent to baptism, instead of being prior, and pre-requisite 
thereto: and so of kindred passages which will occur to the reader. 

But again: “ Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit he 
cannot enter the kingdom of God.” ‘To be “born of water,” in 
this text, according to the author’s creed, is water baptism, immer- 
Sion 7z water; and yet it is named first, and before being “ born of 
the Spirit,” which he insists must precede baptism. But again, by 
this interpretation of the text he is fully committed to the doctrine, 
that water baptism (immersion) is essential to salvation; for the 
text makes each of the two births equally important and necessary. 
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And if none can enter into the kingdom of heaven without “immer- 
sion in water,” then it follows that all unbaptized persons are ex- 
cluded from the kingdom of heaven; and of course they ought to be 
excluded from the communion of the saints on earth, and the dogma 
of close communion, which he so earnestly opposes, is the true doc- 
trine. What is to become of his plea for free communion, which 
is by far the most rational and Scriptural portion of his book? It 
is, however, in very strange company, by its close proximity to the 
chapter urging re-baptism as a duty upon all Christians who receive 
his “independent testimony” against “religious sprinkling,” and in 
favour of the “exclusive right of believers to immersion.” 

Mr. Noel is doubtless aware that this text in John, detailing the 
conversation between our Lord and Nicodemus, is very differently 
interpreted both by Baptist and Peedobaptist authorities, and by 
those of deserved eminence; the notion of the reference to water 
baptism being repudiated as far-fetched, and unwarranted by the 
context, as well as contrary to other scriptures. The doctrine of the 
new birth (not two new births) being here enforced, (““ Except a man 
be born agazn,”’) the question of Nicodemus, “ Can a man enter the 
second time into his mother’s womb and be born?” was understood 
and replied to by our Lord, by repeating the doctrine of the new birth, 
and explaining that he meant being “born of the Spirit,” the birth 
to which Nicodemus referred; the natural birth being called “born 
of water,” and afterwards being “born of the flesh,” in contradis- 
tinction to being “born of the Spirit,” which is the new birth, being 
“born again,” in the sense of our Lord’s teaching in this passage.* 
Without committing anybody else to this interpretation exclusively, 
“we speak as unto wise men, judge ye,” and yet it must be obvious 
that the author’s assuming this text to teach water baptism, and of 
course immersion, is as Jesuitical as anything he can find in any 
Peedobaptist authority whom he thus characterizes. This text 
obviously teaches no such thing; and hence the hypothesis of 
“spiritual water” being meant in being “born of water and of the 
Spirit,” has been by many regarded as the true teaching of our 
Lord, and for the reason that it cannot be water baptism, else this 
is as essential to salvation as being born of the Spirit,—a doctrine 
which Mr. Noel takes especial pains to prove that he, at least, does 
not believe. 

Without attempting anything like an exhibition of all the grounds 
upon which the practice of infant baptism rests, it may suffice in 


* Rev. Dr. Adam Clarke clearly recognizes this interpretation when he denomi- 
nates the one the “ birth of the body,” and the other the “ birth of the soul.” 
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this place to say that it is very manifest the author “had not studied 
the subject,” down to a later period than he names; certainly he had 
not when he wrote this book, else he would not have misrepresented 
the grounds upon which his “Christian brethren,’ whom he still 
admits to be such, rest for their authority to baptize infants. He 
contents himself with a very meagre presentation of the arguments 
for Pzedobaptism,—all of which were accessible to him had he 
desired to meet them. ‘The flimsy fabrics upon which he expends 
his logic are mere theoretical hypotheses, constructed by sectarian 
writers in connexion with their several creeds; and, at best, are only 
worthy of being regarded as auxiliary and collateral, and not by any 
means as the arguments by which the antiquity of infant baptism or 
its apostolic authority is sustained. 

In arguing against infant baptism, Mr. Noel manifestly has in 
view the dogma of baptismal regeneration, which he deduces from 
the formularies of his own church, though he knows that a different 
view of those formularies is held by very many of his evangelical 
brethren of the establishment. In declaring that “the reasons as- 
signed by the Anglican Catechism why an infant should be bap- 
tized, without repentance and faith, are very unsatisfactory,” he only 
rejects one theory of infant baptism. And in then demolishing the 
foundations of the Calvinistic system, upon which the baptism of 
infants has been ingrafted, he does no more than has been done a 
thousand times before. And yet he has only shown the fallacy of 
these isolated theories, and in their errors and inconsistencies we 
may cordially agree with him. But the doctrine of infant bap- 
tism rests on other and better grounds, than either the “ Catechism 
of the Anglican Church,” or the Calvinistic dogmas on the subject 
which he has chosen to gainsay; and, moreover, a very large pro. 
portion of Pedobaptists, constituting a majority of such in the 
Christian world, reject “baptismal regeneration,” whether in the 
case of infants or adults; and at the same time repudiate the doc- 
trine of “ infant damnation,” as unscriptural and absurd. These 
all deny that “water baptism,” or anything else, except repentance 
towards God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, is essential to 
salvation. ‘They hold that, by the atonement, all mankind are born 
into the world in a state of initial salvation, and that by consequence 
all infants dying in infancy, are regenerated and saved by the merits 
of Christ; and hence, with or without water baptism, it is impos- 
sible that any of them can be lost, for “of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” They believe that as circumcision was, by Divine ‘appoint- 
ment, applied to infants as the initiatory ordinance of admission into 
the Jewish Church, as the sign and seal of the covenant of promise 
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in their case; so water baptism, or “circumcision without hands,” 
was thus appointed under the Christian dispensation, as in like 
manner an outward and visible sign of inward and spiritual grace. 
And while, in the case of adults, repentance and faith are the pre- 
requisites to the initiatory ordinance of water baptism, in the case 
of infants no such requisition is made, though they are entitled to 
the ordinance on the profession of faith in their parents or guardians, 
who hence desire thus to consecrate their children to Christ. And 
as, with the circumcised, circumcision became uncircumcision if 
they afterwards refused to keep the law, so baptism becomes un- 
baptism, whether of infants or adults, if the baptized live and die in 
impenitence and sin. 

Hence while such honour the sacrament of water baptism, be- 
cause instituted by Christ; and because his apostles and their legi- 
timate successors in the holy ministry are commanded to baptize 
“all nations ;” and because believers who became proselytes, whe- 
ther Jews or Gentiles, with their households, were baptized in the 
primitive Church, of which the Scriptures afford ample proof; yet 
they deprecate the exaltation of water baptism beyond the Divine 
appointment as an “outward and visible sign of inward and spi- 
ritual grace,” by substituting the visible for the invisible, the out- 
ward for the inward, the sign instead of the grace. Hence they 
steadfastly resist and condemn every scheme which proposes to 
deform Christianity, by exhibiting it as a sacramental instead of a 
spiritual religion ; as do all those which attach undue and inordi- 
nate importance to any form or ceremony whatever, to the disparage- 
ment of “the weightier matters of the law.” Believing, according 
to the Scriptures, that penitent sinners are justified by faith, and 
faith alone, this being the only condition of salvation, they shrink 
from any and every substitute or auxiliary, as being “:generally” or 
particularly essential to salvation. We forbear to indicate the nu- 
merous and flagrant inconsistencies into which the author has been 
betrayed in his elaborate assault upon the dogma of “close com- 
munion,” which is characteristic of the Baptist denomination. On 
their premises, which he “assumes,” they are clearly right. He 
adopts their errors, and yet argues against their legitimate and 
necessary result; for the reason that he is not yet purged of the 
“old leaven ;” or, as his new brethren will probably allege, because 
he has not yet “studied the subject.” For example, Mr. Noel 
says :— 

“ After the institution of baptism by our Lord, no person who refused 
to be baptized was ever admitted in any Christian church to the Lord’s 
supper.” 
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And yet, in the face of this apostolic example, he argues for the 
admission of Psedobaptists to the communion of Baptist churches, 
not because he would thus recognize their “religious sprinkling” as 
in any sense baptism, but for the reason that they are “ unbaptized,” 
“wholly unbaptized.” “Regarding him simply as an unbaptized 
believer, I advocate his right to a place at the Lord’s table in a Bap- 
tist church,” which it will be seen is in direct contravention of the 
teachings and practice which he ascribes to the Apostolic Church. 

Again: the ground on which he argues for free communion is, 
that multitudes among Pedobaptists are “men full of the Holy 
Ghost and wisdom, walking with God, and labouring for Christ ;” 
and he protests loudly against excluding such “eminent Chris- 
tians” from the Lord’s table, and treating them as heretics and 
aliens from his church. In this connexion he names such holy men 
as Baxter, Howe and Flavel, Doddridge and Whitefield, Edwards 
and Payson, Fletcher, Martin, Brainard, and Chalmers, and pleads 
for their admission to the Lord’s table in Baptist churches, by “as- 
suming” again, and with singular modesty as well as charity, that 
they “had not light enough to throw off the Jewish ordinance of 
infant circumcision, but must revive it in infant baptism ;” he de- 
nominates them “ weak in the faith,” and argues that, “ notwithstand- 
ing their errors, and though unbaptized, they ought to be admitted,” 
for the reason that “ their faithful profession and their holy life prove 
that God has received them; and those who are accepted by God as 
his beloved children, are surely good enough to be welcomed by 
erring and sinful followers of Christ as beloved brethren.” 

Still, notwithstanding this strange medley of inconsistency, our 
Baptist brethren should not deprecate so much the teachings of the 
author as they seem to do in America. They need have no fears 
that their exclusiveness (their only proselyting weapon) will be 
wrested from them by this liberal novitiate in their faith. His plea 
for free communion, notwithstanding it has been so lauded on the 
one side, and dreaded by the other, is a very harmless thing; since, 
while it “ keeps the word of promise to the ear, it breaks it to the 
hope,” and, with a show of liberality, is in practice as intolerant as 
the most ultra close communionist can desire, as we now proceed 
to show. 

His utmost stretch of “free communion” is to “admit Peedo- 
baptists to communion with Baptist churches as unbaptized,” on 
the ground that their “neglect of baptism is simply an error, for 
that they are unbaptized is true ;” and this error, he affirms, “does 
not touch the great doctrines of the gospel.” And he adds, “If they 
claim the admission of the validity of their baptism, we are obliged 
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to refuse their claim, because truth does not allow it.” It is clear 
that no Pzedobaptist could avail himself of Mr. Noel’s “ free com- 
munion” without a sacrifice of principle, dishonouring that ordinance 
by which he has been consecrated to Christ; so that, practically, 
his semblance of liberality is null and void. 

In taking leave of this extraordinary production, we cannot refrain 
from lamenting that the author should have estranged himself from 
the cause of Christian union, and placed himself in the attitude of 
hostile array against his evangelical brethren in Europe and Ame- 
- rica, by this sudden transition into the very extreme of sectarianism. 
His former work, commemorating his escape from the shackles of 
State Prelacy, had inspired the hope of better things than that he 
should straightway allow himself to be “driven down a steep place 
into the sea” of ultraism. Having but just escaped the Scylla of 
“ Church and State,” behold him wrecked already upon the Cha- 
rybdis of an exclusiveness no less unscriptural and absurd! Instead 
of “ grace to all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ,” in the evan- 
gelical spirit of his previous volume, we find him anathematizing his 
Christian brethren as unbaptized, because they have not been im- 
mersed. In this book he declares himself to be a convert from 
baptism with water, to baptism in water ; while simultaneously with 
his publication, one of his compeers has issued an antidote, entitled 
“ Confessions of a Convert from Baptism zn Water, to Baptism with 
Water.” Mr. Noel renounces his “religious sprinkling,” and has 
been rebaptized by immersion; while his dissenting clerical brother 
in the same city, and at the same time, renounces his immersion, 
and is rebaptized by sprinkling. What a picture is this for the 
unbelievers and scoffers of the world who mock at sacred things ! 
With such exhibitions of Christianity, when will the mouths of 
gainsayers be stopped? What course is so well calculated to pour 
contempt upon this ordinance of Christianity, as the rebaptism of 
such men as Mr. Noel and his quondam friend; the one to degrade 
sprinkling, and the other to deny the validity of immersion ? 

That such a man as Mr. Noel should so far forget his high calling, 
and turn aside from preaching Jesus Christ and him crucified, to 
talking about believers’ baptism ; and instead of looking and praying 
for the baptism of the Holy Ghost and fire from on high, crying, 
“Immersion ! immersion! immersion!” strikes us very much like the 
conduct of those whom our Lord rebuked for being vastly busy 
about “ mint, anise, and cummin,” while they needed to be reminded 
of “the weightier matters of the law.” That there is cause of la- 
mentation over his sad degeneracy, every reader will be convinced, 
on comparing the fervent tone of spirituality and the evangelical 
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spirit pervading his former book on Church and State, with the dead 
and cold formality which characterizes the several chapters of this 
later work. ‘The former breathes throughout the whole the earnest 
benevolence of the Gospel, and one cannot help perceiving that the 
cardinal doctrine of justification by faith alone is the grand theme 
of his confidence, and Christ is all and in all. But in the latter, “im- 
mersion in water” is the Alpha and the Omega, the first and the 
last, the beginning and the ending. For although Mr. Noel does 
not fail to recognize the doctrines of experimental religion, yet so 
great prominence is given to “water baptism,” and to “immersion 
in water” as its only true mode, and believers its exclusive subjects, 
that not a tithe of the volume savours of anything else, and the 
reader is constrained to feel that the author has passed from a re- 
ligion of evangelized spirituality, to a religion of ritual observance 
and outward formality. The paramount importance of “immersion 
in water” is so magnified, as connected with the Divine scheme of 
human salvation, that all else seems to be secondary and subor- 
dinate. 

All the “apostolic baptisms” are affirmed by the author to have 
been by “immersion in water,” and all the subjects to have been 
“true believers,” not excepting one Simon Magus, whom the apostle 
afterwards declared to be “in the gall of bitterness and in the bonds 
of iniquity,” to have “neither part nor lot in the matter.” And yet 
it seems that he was commanded to repent and pray for the for- 
giveness of the thought of his heart; but the duty of immersion in 
water, or “rebaptism,” was never thought of by the apostle, though 
he had been immersed, according to the author, while a stranger to 
either penitence or faith. 

But it is time to conclude our remarks, already extended beyond 
due limits. We believe and teach that, according to the Scriptures, 
the outward application of water in the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, by any authorized administrator, includes all that is 
essential to Christian baptism) and this without any discrimination 
as to its mode. ‘That baptism was administered by the apos- 
tles to the infant children of believers with their parents, we infer 
from the teaching of the Scriptures; and that infants were baptized 
in the primitive Church is undeniable. If it were otherwise, the 
time of the introduction of this practice into the primitive Church 
could be indicated, as in the case of known corruptions; but no man 
ever did, or ever can, produce authentic proof that infant baptism 
was not practised in the earliest and purest days of the Church, and 
thus point out the date of its introduction. And while we repudiate 
alike the dogmas of “ infant damnation and baptismal regeneration,” 
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we regard baptism as the initiatory ordinance into the Church, for 
believers and their children; for we have the authority of the Sa- 
viour, that “of such is the kingdom of heaven.” In arraying our- 
selves, therefore, against the exclusiveness of the author’s creed of 
immersion, we condemn not this mode of the application of water ; 
nor do we assume that baptism is invalid because thus administered. 
But, in the exercise of that private judgment which we award to 
others, our preference is for sprinkling ‘or pouring, as in our opinion 
conformable to the teaching of the Scriptures on the subject, no 
mode being prescribed, except that baptism is to be performed with 
water. We deny that Ganrigw means to dip exclusively; or that 
going down into the water implies going down under the water, else 
both Philip and the eunuch went under the water, and Philip did 
not baptize the eunuch, any more than the eunuch baptized Philip. 
Because John baptized in or at Jordan, we deny that there is any 
proof of immersion here, any more than his baptizing where there 
was “much water” proves immersion, or Paul’s baptizing in the 
jail at midnight, where there was not “much water,” proves sprink- 
ling. The mode of baptism not being definitely prescribed in Scrip- 
ture, proves that its mode is unimportant ; for, had it been otherwise, 
it would have been so plain that “the wayfaring man, though a 
fool, need not err herein.” 

Exclusiveness, therefore, in reference to any mode of water bap- 
tism, cannot, by possibility, have any other authority than that 
asserted by Mr. Noel, who says: “I assume that baptism means 
immersion ;” and is just as decisive of the question, as if we were to 
say, “We assume that baptism means sprinkling:” and either as- 
sumption only proves that we presume to be “wise above what is 
written.” 

Our limits will not allow us to dwell on the aspect of this exclu- 
sive and sectarian creed, which involves our Baptist brethren in the 
fault of delaying and hindering the conversion of the world, by em- 
ploying the proselyting weapon of immersion upon missionary 
ground. 

These exclusive and sectarian views ought to be renounced, un- 
less they can conscientiously be regarded as of more value than the 
souls of men. They are no more commanded to “go into all the 
world, and teach all nations” this dogma of immersion, and its 
fruits of exclusiveness, than certain other missionaries have a Divine 
commission to “baptize bells,” instead of preaching the gospel. 
And they have surely had experience enough at home and abroad 
to learn, what is obvious to others, that this peculiarity in their 
creed has erected a wall of partition between them and their bre- 
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thren, which is as high and impassable as that which exists between 
Protestants and Papists here, or should exist between the converted 
pagans and their old idolatrous and heathen religion. Itis in our eyes 
an odious deformity in their creed, a morbid fungus upon their body 
ecclesiastic. Nor can the world ever be converted by such instru- 
mentality: and we commend this one thought to the prayerful con- 
sideration of the Rev. Mr. Noel, and the readers of his book. 
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Notes of the Minister of Christ for the Times, drawn from the Holy Scriptures. By 
CHARLES ADAMS. 18mo., pp. 246. New-York: Lane & Scott. 1850. 













In our January number this work (then unpublished) was characte- 
rized as being “full of thought and seeds of thought, as well as of 
stirring practical appeals for an earnest and effective ministry.” We 
have little fear that this judgment will be set aside by our readers, 
after they shall have carefully examined the book itself. Its object, 
as stated in the preface, is “to delineate, with simplicity and brevity, 
the Scriptural picture of a Christian minister,”’—to bring out a 
“faithful view of the minister for the times, and for all time,” with 
materials drawn from that volume which belongs to the race. It is 
divided into four parts, of which Part I. treats of “ The Minister for 
the Times as a Man.” The principal topics here are the personal 
qualifications of the real minister of Christ,—physical, moral, and 
intellectual. Each trait is handled singly, with a separate passage of 
Scripture for a text or motto. We give a specimen of the style of 
the book, and of the spirit which animates it, from Part I. Under 
the text, “ One thing I do,” (Phil. iii, 13,) we have,— 




























“The minister for the times is ‘a single-minded man. He has settled the 
matter fully and forever, that oneness of pursuit is indispensable to distinguished 
success in any important enterprise. Salvation is his one sublime purpose, as 
it was the purpose of his great Master. Here is the goal toward which all his 
energies tend. He takes no step—touches no book—holds no conversation— 
writes no line—indulges no recreation, inconsistent with this all-controlling 

oint. A hundred things which many good men, and many ministers, allow 
in themselves, this minister cuts off entirely. His meditations are upon the 
things of his ministry. He gives himself wholly to them, and continues in 
them. He determines not to know anything among the people save Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified. His eye looks right on, and his eyelids straight be- 
fore him. Each book—essay—conversation—anecdote ;—each providence, 
prosperous or adverse ;—all heaven, earth, and hell, are laid under contribu- 
tion for the effecting of his object. He is a man of one work—comprehen- 
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sively of one book—one thought—one wish. True, he has various accomplish- 
ments, and acts amid varied scenes and in varied capacities; still his mind 
wavers not—the ‘mark’ is before him, and fills his eye, while he presses 
toward it evermore. Christ came into the world—to save sinners. Paul 
made every innocent compliance—that he might, by all means, save some. 
Mills determined—that he would savingly influence the world. Martin ran 
after—the glory of God in the salvation of sinners. Wesley girded himself 
for—a universal revival of religion. This, exactly this, is the genius of the 
minister for the times. Perhaps never were there greater allurements pre- 
sented to the minds of ministers, to tempt them to a division of affection and 
pursuit. Abundant libraries—attractive lectures—literary and theological 
discussions—ingenious theories—fascinating circles—honourable appointments 
—flattering commendations—these, and the like, combined with native down- 
ward tendencies, are far too prone to cloud the spiritual vision, and induce 
the minister to forget the one great purpose of his mission. ‘There is wanting 
now a race of ministers of singleness of soul—of one, indomitable purpose,— 
living and running for salvation only ;—in whose minds all else, whether in the 
literary, social, or physical world, is as the dust of the balance. This is the 
greatest want of the world. Greater talents are not needed. Learning, there 
is an abundance of it. Theologians—writers—scholars are not lacking. A 
concentration is demanded, of energies already in the ministry, to the one great 
pursuit—the salvation of the race. 

“Man of God, what now! sinner is about to perish forever. Christ has 
found a ransom. He commissions you to publish it to that sinner, that he 
7 be saved. Shall anything hinder? Shall aught else come into mind ?” 
—Pp. 24-26. : 


Part II. treats of the “Minister for the Times as a Student.” 
The ground assumed by the author under this head is very high; 
yet it is, in general, abundantly well maintained. Indeed, this chap- 
ter, though condensed and brief, (perhaps because it is so,) appears 
to us to be one of the best in the book. The foundation is laid as 


follows :— 


“ But what are the acquired qualifications suited to a minister for these 
times? We answer that they are, so far as possible, such qualifications as 
were acquired and possessed in the beginning; and nothing less must be 
esteemed appropriate or adequate. ‘This view appears amply confirmed not 
only by the inspired picture of an ‘able minister,’ but also by the apostolic 
charge to Timothy, whom Paul solemnly addresses, saying, ‘The things that 
thou hast heard of me among many witnesses, the same commit thou to faith- 
ful men, who shall be able to teach others also.’ This means that the apostolic 
learning was to be communicated to their successors, and received by them; 
and this with a view to their competency for instructing others. 

“What, then, was this apostolic learning? It was the learning of men who 
had been long, and largely, and personally instructed by the Great Teacher; 
—men who, for years, had sat at the feet of ‘ Him that speaketh from heaven,’ 
and whose speaking was such as never man uttered ;—men who often wondered 
at the gracious words that proceeded out of his mouth;—men that were the 
companions of Jesus as he went through cities and villages teaching, and 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom ;—men who drank deeply at the very 
fountain-head of truth and wisdom,—to whom thus the great book of revela- 
tion was unveiled,—who listened as, beginning at Moses and all the prophets, 
Christ expounded unto them, in all the Scriptures, the things concerning him- 
self, until their hearts burned within them as he talked with them, and opened 
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to them the lively oracles. The apostolic learning is that of men who were 
the companions of the Lord Jesus all the time that he went in and out among 
them, beginning from the baptism of John to the very day that he was taken 
up ;—men to whom he ‘ expounded all things,—who saw and heard the ‘ many 
other’ things which Jesus did and spoke, by far too numerous to be written, 
and too astonishing for a sinful world to believe. 

“ Judge, then, what must have been the learning of the first gospel minis- 
ters. They were eye-witnesses from the beginning, and ‘ had perfect understand- 
ing of all things from the very first.’ Are there any greater privileges in this 
age for securing the qualifications adapted to a preacher of the gospel? Are 
the most studious and profound in this generation any better prepared—can 
they be better prepared to perform this solemn ministry? Can they know 
more of Christ—of his doctrine—of his spirit and practice—and of the best 
modes of instructing and persuading men so as that they may be saved? What, 
then, is the inference? This, simply; that if the deepest and most diligent 
study will not, to say the least, bring us farther than to the standard of aposto- 
lic learning, then any less degree of study will leave us less qualified than were 
they for the great ministerial work ; and what they taught and preached, we 
shall not be fully ‘ able to teach others also.’ In other words, this ministry will 
not, and, without miracle, cannot, be perfectly accomplished in us and by us. 

“‘ Thus the conclusion is irresistible, that the good and able minister—the 
minister for these times—is, and must be, a diligent, faithful, earnest, and un- 
tiring student. Aiming at nothing less than primitive acquirements and ex- 
cellence, he will give his mind and heart to the things of God, and, by all 
appropriate means, pursue after divine knowledge. He studies not everything. 

housands and thousands of books he never reads; but he looks earnestly for 
every acquisition—every ornament suitable and needful for his most important 
work. To these he devotes himself unreservedly, rigidly adapting his means to 
the end in view.”—Pp. 96-98. 


Part III. sets forth the “ Minister for the Times as a Preacher,” 
under twenty-five traits. The first treats of the nature and import- 
ance of preaching, as a vital and essential function of the Christian 
Church, as follows :— 


“ Preaching is the capital office and work of the minister—and of the minis- 
ter for these times, as well as for all time. It was thus that the gospel dispen- 
sation commenced. Christ was announced by preaching. When He appeared, 
he came preaching. He passed through all the cities and villages, teaching, 
and preaching the gospel of the kingdom. The Spirit of the Lord was upon 
him, anointing him to preach the gospel to the poor. The apostolic commis- 
sion was to preach. Paul was called, by God’s grace, to preach Christ among 
the heathen. This was his special work’; for Christ sent him not to baptize, 
but to preach the gospel. Thus this Apostle writes of those who were begotten 
through the gospel. Peter writes of such as were born not of corruptible seed, 
but by the word of God; and James writes of himself and others being begot- 
ten with the word of truth. And how shall men believe in one of whom they 
have not heard? And how shall they hear without a preacher? This is the 
divinely appointed instrumentality for the awakening and salvation of the race. : 
Its importance, either from too much inadequate preaching, or from the multi- 
regis of benevolent agencies, or from the degeneracy of the times, may 

ve come to be more lightly esteemed than formerly. Yet preaching is still 
the great agency—the grand means for the world’s regeneration. It is true 
now, as ever of old, that faith cometh by hearing, and hearing, by the procla- 
mation of the word of God. Nor is he at all the minister for these times who 
hopes to save the souls of men by other means as effectually as by the preach- 
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ing of the gospel. He has forgotten the ancient landmarks. He is striking 
out another path than that which He devised who gave the great gospel com- 
mission. Converse he should, at every opportunity. Write he rome wher- 
ever his pen may awaken, or guide, or comfort. The press he may use, so far 
as he has time, to aid the great cause for which he lives and acts. But let him 
not forget that preaching—preaching is his great business—his high —_ 
his heavenly ordnance—his celestial sword—his burnished weapon of warfare 
—his strong staff of accomplishment. Preaching has done wonders, from the 
day of Pentecost to the present; and that, because it is God’s own select in- 
strumentality. Immeasurably the greater proportion of saints in Paradise, and 
of the great multitude now travelling thither, were brought to salvation by 
gospel preaching. Preaching awoke them at first—led them on to repent- 
ance, faith, conversion, sanctification, and perseverance; while its solemn 
voice, like some strange, invisible power, is ever lifting the Christian toward 
God,—dying away on the pilgrim’s ear only when the everlasting doors have 
shut him within the heavenly city. To the Jew, it may be a stumbling-block ; 
to the wise of this world, it may appear as foolishness ; while yet by such fool- 
ishness hath it pleased God to save them that believe. This is still the power 
of God and the wisdom of God ;—this will still be the power of God unto salva- 
tion to every one that believes. 

“‘ What, then, of the minister adapted to these times? He is a preacher. 
This is his work. For this he studies, and prays, and converses, and recreates, 
and eats, and drinks, and lives. This, in his mind, is the most weighty and 
important of all human transactions and efforts. By this, men are saved from 
an eternal hell, and exalted to immortal life. This is the joyful sound. This 
is the heavenly heralding. This is the startling note, effectively warning mil- 
lions on millions away from the wrath to come. This is the solemn trumpet, 
echoing from hill-top to hill-top,—waking the ‘isles of the south, and shaking 
the nations. Above all voices running along the earth, this is the voice which 
‘devils fear,’—the voice which hushes to peace the heaving billows of grief 
and despair.”—Pp. 119-121. 


The practical thoughts which follow are all timely, and they are 
expressed with remarkable point and edge. Take the following as 
@ specimen :— 


“The minister for the times preaches simply. In other words, he preaches 
artlessly and plainly. The design is to benefit and save all of every class, and 
of every grade of intellect and of education. He feels it to be entirely in- 
dispensable that he be understood. Hence, he preaches with simplicity. His 
plan of discourse is simple. Intricacy, and multiplicity of heads and divisions, 
are avoided. His scheme has unity and definiteness. His arrangement is 
natural and orderly. The main point of the discourse, as well as the princi- 
pe heads, are laid down with perspicuity, and with as much brevity as possible. 

hen the style of the whole performance is simple, though always dignified and 
chaste, and never descending to any vulgar or mean expression or word. His 
terms are popular, rather than scientific or technical. Every word is as sound 
and good as it is simple and plain. His sentences are idiomatic and easy—not 
long and involved, and are understood as soon as uttered. He uses no super- 
abundance of words and expressions; but announces his thoughts plainly and 
directly, and there ceases. If imagery be employed, it is always with due 
moderation and caution, and with a preference for that drawn from the ‘lively 
oracles.’ His elocution, too, corresponds to the simplicity of his style. As 
much as possible he avoids all mannerisms. He speaks distinctly, properly, 
and naturally ;—not as a man acting a part, or performing a piece of mere pro- 
fessional service, but as one who greatly desires to be understood by every 
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hearer, and who is solicitous to impart as well the impressions and emotions of 
his soul, as the ideas of his intellect. With such a speaker, all modes and ways 
will be avoided whose influence is to divert attention from the appropriate im- 
pression and purpose of the sermon. The whole arrangement, style, elocution, 
and gesture, are such as to be forgotten by the audience; while the thoughts, 
the soul, of the discourse fasten all eyes, and arrest all hearts. 

“The preacher is simple. In his eye, externals are trifling—the Word, 
everything. That. Word, therefore, he preaches with the simplicity of the 
primitive preaching. However profound as a reasoner, and mighty as a 
preacher, he prefers to speak five words with his understanding, that he might 
teach others also, than ten thousand words either in an unknown tongue, or in 
a style and manner not more easily understood.”—Pp. 134-136. 


Part IV. exhibits the “ Minister for the Times as a Pastor,”—a 
function which needs to be newly inaugurated, almost, among modern 
preachers, at least in some sections of our country. As usual, the 
author’s first procedure is to show the necessity and importance of 
the pastoral work :— 


“The pastoral ministry is an essential department of the sacred office; and 
when there is deficiency in this department, the labours of the pulpit, though 
otherwise able and acceptable, are of comparatively little effect. Happy for 
the Church and the world, were this great truth magnon upon the heart of 
every gospel minister upon earth! The idea is still far too prevalent, that a 
minister’s great duty, for the most part, goes out in public preaching. An 
error this, as insidious and plausible, as it is unscriptural and fatal: and is the 
more prevalent, as it tallies so well with the worldliness and sloth which, we 
must fear, tinge too much the character of some who wait at the altar. 

“ Preaching! What is preaching to a congregation? Is it the mere repe- 
tition of the general principles of Christianity—such as we quote from books, 
and gather in the cloister? Is it the mere doling out of theology and ethics ? 
Is it the dissertation of a student—the babbling of a recluse ? God forbid! 
This amounts not to preaching ; and he who has exercised himself thus, and 
wondered at his barrenness, must, henceforth, wonder no more. He fails to 
preach—fails well-nigh as disastrously as he who mounts the pulpit without 
thought or arrangement, and pours out a mere broken and ghastly mass of 
declamation and vociferation. Thou wilt not preach to that congregation 
without preparation ; and an essential part of a perfect preparation must be 
thy deep and familiar acquaintance with the religious circumstances of the 
people before thee. 

‘The pastoral department supplies some of the essential elements of the 
effective and successful sermon. It imparts to the publie preaching an indis- 
pensable knowledge—breathes into it an indispensable spirit and warmth 
—inspires it with an indispensable sympathy—dictates an indispensable style— 
and points out the indispensable application. Mark if such be not the Scrip- 
ture view of this most important subject. ‘The good minister, for example, is 
to give to each a portion in due season. But how can he do this, except either 
by miracle, or by ascertaining, through pastoral diligence, what the exact 
‘portion’ is? Again, what is this ‘ watching for souls as they that must give 
account?’ Is such momentous watching fulfilled in a mere sermon begotten 
and reared up in solitude, and with no more adaptation to those particular 
‘souls’ than to any others whom the minister is not. appointed to watch, and 
for whose salvation he is not so specially accountable? Yet again; what is 
this ‘ taking heed to the flock,’ which the Apostle, in imagery so significant as 
well as beautiful, enjoins upon the ministers of Ephesus? Is all this poetry a 
mere ‘song,’ or means he not, rather, that those elders were to exercise a con- 
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stant, minute, and impartial care over their respective charges, correspondent 
to that of a ‘good shepherd?” Once more; what of the example of the 
Apostle, who himself aynears, for a time, to have acted the pastor at Ephesus ? 

e teaches publicly, of course, ‘and from house to house ;’ and for three years 
ceases not to warn every one, night and day, with tears. How was this? 
Was all this effort in the shape of pulpit sermons? or was it not by public dis- 
courses and by personal addresses combined—the two modes reciprocally and 
inigatly aiding each the other? Went not these two apostolic influences hand 
in hand, just as previously, when daily, in the temple and in every house, 
Peter and John ceased not to teach and preach Jesus Christ? This is a plain 
matter. What God hath joined together, let not man put asunder. We may 
not mend the ways and works of God, nor be wise above what he has written. 
The apostolic minister of old was a pastor. The minister for these times is 
equally a pastor. No other is suitable. No other will, in general, be of 
great use. ‘The age requires not mere hirelings—not those who, while they 
preach on Sabbaths, are yet remiss and neglectful at other seasons. The times 
demand of a minister that he ‘ care for souls’—that he be instant at all seasons 
—that he spare no pains, whether in the pulpit or out of it—warning every 
man, and teaching every man, that he may present every one perfect in Christ 
Jesus.” —Pp. 165-168. 


From the same Part we extract the following :-— 


“The minister for the times is a circulating pastor. He goes from house to 
house, like his apostolic exemplars. His study is not his home merely ;—his 
home, rather, is everywhere within his parish or charge. He is in motion. 
He is here or there, in accordance with his regular system of visitation, or as 
special exigencies may require. Within the precincts of his charge, he is in 
“every house ;’—-not merely those convenient of access, but those, too, that 
are most remote. Nor yet, in his travels, will he confine himself always to 
those families and persons that wait on his ministry ; but he will call upon any 
others to whom he may be useful. He will inquire out those who have no 
stated place of church attendance, and lead them, if he may, to the house of 
God. He goes out, in his pastoral circuits, into the highways and hedges, and 
compels them to come in, that the house of God may be filled. 

“ Then, as he circulates, it is as a minister and pastor. He converses—in- 
quires—instructs—encourages—and warns. Nor does he circulate merely for 
the purpose of personal intercourse. He includes neighbourhood preaching 
and lecturing, wherever it is practicable. He has his stated appointments be- 
tween the Sabbaths in different points, and more or less remote from the place 
of public worship, in order that he may reach some who would not otherwise 
hear and be saved.” —Pp. 170, 171. 


We trust this book will be widely read by our ministers. Hspe- 
cially will it be a useful and profitable manual for those just entering 
upon the sacred office. Its style is animated and fervent,—sometimes 
a little disfigured by an apparent straining after point and antithe- 
sis; but this is an almost unavoidable result of the minute subdivi- 
sions into which, according to the plan of the work, the whole subject 
had to be cast. And, finally, we thank Mr. Adams for a contribu- 
tion so fresh, so vigorous, and so earnest, to the practical theology 
of our Church and of the age. 
FourtH Serizs, Vou. I.—31 
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Short Reviews and Notices of Books. (July, 





Art. IX. SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


(1.) “ White-Jacket ; or, The World in a Man-of-War; by HERMAN MEL- 
VILLE.” (Harper & Brothers, 1850: 12mo., pp. 465.) Many of our readers, 
judging simply from the title, will suppose this to be a mere novel, and pass it 
by. It is, on the contrary, no story at all, but a most graphic picture of the 
real life of a man-of-war, with what may be called a series of essays upon the 
evils, abuses, and, in part, crimes of the American Naval Service. If this work 
be true, (and we have no reason to doubt it,) there are brutalities perpetrated 
in the American navy, under the authority of the American people, which are 
enough to sink the whole concern, ships, officers, and all, to perdition. We 
deem it our duty to call the attention of our readers to the book and to the 
general subject : only regretting that our time and our limits will not allow us 
now to go into it at length. We cite (one passage only out of many) an ac- 
count of the flogging of an old sailor, perhaps the best man in the ship, for 
refusing to take off his beard. 


“ Sir,” said the old man, respectfully, “the three years for which I shipped are ex- 
yi ek and though I am perhaps bound to work the ship home, yet, as matters are, 

think my beard might be allowed me. It is but a few days, Captain Claret.” 

“Put him into the brig!” cried the Captain; “and now, you old rascals!” he 
added, turning round upon the rest, “ I give you fifteen minutes to have those beards 
taken off; if they then remain on your chins, I'll flog you—every mother’s son of 
you—though you were all my own godfathers !” 

On the morrow, after breakfast, Ushant was taken out of irons, and, with the mas- 
ter-at-arms on one side and an armed sentry on the other, was escorted along the 
gun-deck and up the ladder to the main-mast. There the Captain stood, firm as 
before. They must have guarded the old man thus to prevent his escape to the 
shore, something less than a thousand miles distant at the time. 

“ Well, sir, will you have that beard taken off? you have slept over it a whole 
night now; what do you say? I don’t want to flog an old man like you, Ushant!” 

“ My beard is my own, sir!” said the old man, lowly. 

- Will you take it off ?” 

“Tt is mine, sir!” said the old man, tremulously. 

“ Rig the gratings!” roared the Captain. “ Master-at-arms, strip him! quarter- 
masters, seize him up! boatswain’s mates, do your duty !” 

While these executioners were employed, the Captain’s excitement had a little 
time to abate; and when, at last, old Ushant was tied up by the arms and legs, and 
his venerable back was exposed—that back which had bowed at the guns of the 
— Constitution when she captured the Guerriere—the Captain seemed to 
relent. 

“ You are a very old man,” he said, “and I am sorry to flog you; but my orders 
must be obeyed. I will give you one more chance; will you have that beard 
taken off ?” 

‘* Captain Claret,” said the old man, turning round painfully in his bonds, “ you 
may flog me, if you will; but, sir, in this one thing I can not obey you.” 

“Lay on! I'll see his backbone!” roared the Captain, in a sudden fury. 

“You, boatswain’s mate,” cried the Captain, “ you are favouring that man! Lay 
on soundly, sir, or I'll have your own cat laid soundly on you.” 

One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, tweve lashes were 
laid on the back of that heroic old man. He only bowed over his head, and stood 
as the Dying Gladiator lies. 

“ Cut him down,” said the Captain. 

“ And now go and cut your own throat,” hoarsely whispered an old sheet-anchor 
man, a mess-mate of Ushant’s. 

When the master-at-arms advanced with the prisoner’s shirt, Ushant waved him 
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off with the dignified air of a Brahim, saying, “ Do you think, master-at-arms, that 
Iam hurt? I will puton my own garment. I am never the worse for it, man; and 
*tis no dishonour when he who would dishonour you, only dishonours himself.” 

“ What says he ?” cried the Captain ; “ what says that tarry old philosopher with 
the smoking back? ‘Tell it to me, sir, if you dare! Sentry, take that man back to 
the brig. Stop! John Ushant, you have been Captain of the Forecastle ; I break 

ou. And now you go into the brig, there to remain till you consent to have that 
eard taken off.” 

“ My beard is my own,” said the old man, quietly. “Sentry, Iam ready.” 

And back he went into durance between the guns; but after ying some four or 
five days in irons, an order came to remove them; but he was still kept confined. 


It is for the American people to say whether barbarities of this Algerine 
kind shall be continued in their name or not. 


— 





(2.) “ Studies in Christian Biography ; or, Hours with Theologians and Re- 
Sormers, by SAMUEL OsGoop, Minister of the Church of the: Messiah in 
New-York.” (New-York: C.S. Francis & Co.: 12mo., pp. 395.) This book 
is mostly made up of contributions to different literary and theological jour- 
nals; and large as this class of books has become of late years, we know of 
but one that surpasses this in interest and attractiveness, and certainly none 
in enlarged liberality of feeling. Mr. Osgood’s Hagiology is sufficiently com- 
prehensive toembrace men of the most opposite types and tendencies, from 
Augustine to Chrysostom, from Edwards to Wesley. The articles on Augus- 
tine, Chrysostom, and Jerome, are elaborate and critical: the remainder are 
generally rather glowing pictures than critical narrations. That the colours 
are always truthfully laid on, we cannot admit; but that the artist aims at 
truth of representation, is patent to every observer. We extract the following 
passages from the article on Wesley :— 


“ His labours were incredible alike in their amount and their character. Preacher, 
theologian, ruler, he was constantly at work. Every year he travelled many thou- 
sand miles, and even in his travels never slackened his studies. On horseback he 
was at his book, and at the stopping-places was ready with pen and voice. Twent 
years before his death, an edition of his works in thirty-two volumes was published, 
embracing treatises upon a great variety of subjects. Religion was of course the 
absorbing theme, but history, natural philosophy, grammar, and even medicine, 
came in for their share of his time and pen. He was the father of the system of 
cheap books for the people. He was willing alike to compose and to compile what 
ever would instruct and elevate the many. Thus he exerted vast influence. From 
the sale of his books he derived the chief means for his great charities. To his 
honour be it spoken, the amount ascertained to have been given away by him ex- 
ceeds a hundred thousand dollars. Consistently enough he might preach that close 
and judicious sermon on ‘ Money asa Talent,’ under the three heads,—‘ Gain all you 
can; Save all you can; Give al v0 can. Many go with the preacher in the first 
two heads, who would be much staggered by the third.” 

“There is no sight more refreshing and instructive than a cheerful, active old 
man. Let us look in upon Wesley in his hale old age.” 

“Tt would not have been difficult to identify that old man anywhere, whether in 
London or any of the cities of his sojourn, or in his travels. Few, however, would 
have judged him to be what he was, from his external appearance merely. Little 
of the daring innovator was there in his mien. In some distant part of England, 
you might have seen a man pursuing his journey resolutely on horseback, and show- 
ing by the book in his hand that he grudged to lose a single moment of time. You 
might see the same man walking with firm step through some town or village, 
giving proof in every motion that he had a work to do. His stature was under 
middle size, his habit of body thin, but compact. A clear, smooth forehead, an 
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aquiline nose, an eye of piercing brightness, a complexion of perfect healthfulness, 
distinguished him among all others. Even his dress was characteristic,—the per- 
fection of neatness and simplicity, perhaps with alittle touch of primness ; a narrow, 
plaited stock, a coat with a small upright collar,—his clothes without any of the 
usual ornaments of silk or velvet,—combined with a head white as snow, to give the 
idea of a man of peculiar primitive character.” 

“Wesley’s death took place, as we have seen, March 2, 1791. England little 
appreciated the man whom she had lost. The Established Church, of which he 
continued a minister to the last, and in the bosom of which, until shortly before his 
decease, he had desired his people to remain simply as a religious society, gave him 
little benediction, shutting against him the pulpits that were open to clerical Nim- 
rods and Bacchanals. 

“Look from Wesley’s death-bed towards France ; and on the morrow the streets 
of Paris exhibited a scene that should have proved to the conservatives of England 
the worth of him who could impress upon the neglected masses the sentiment of re- 
ligion. The sacred vessels of the Parisian churches were carried to the mint to be 
coined into that which is called the ‘sinew of war. England followed not France 
in the desecration. A sentiment of reverence guarded, and still guards, her altars. 
The tombs of her saints and sages were not to be violated as were those of France, 
nor their ashes to be scattered to the winds, that the lead of their coffins might be 
moulded into bullets. Hearts, by thousands, once rude and violent, were now at 
peace with God, living in recognition of a heavenly kingdom, and chanting holy 
hymns instead of shouting fiendish curses. Myriads once crushed beneath poverty 
and toil had been rescued, and, with the faith and love of the Gospel, every good 
gift had been given. America, too, had shared the blessing; her remote borders 
had been visited by the missionaries of Methodism, and her forests had rung with 
their thrilling hymns. 

“The founder of the great society rested not in St. Paul’s nor Westminster Ab- 
bey. The ruling powers did not desire it, although they did not deny such conse- 
crated ground to a profligate man of genius, or a blasphemous soldier. Nor did 
Wesley desire to be buried away from his people. His remains were laid beneath 
the chapel in which he had so often preached. 

“ Rest in peace, soul of John Wesley! we are all ready to say. May the English 
race, in all its branches, bless that name. 

“ What an idea the history of Wesley and his work gives of the capacity of an 
individual, and of the productiveness of a single life! It is a great question, in our 
day, How may the largest crop be derived from an acre of ground? Far greater 
the question, How much efficient power can a life produce? Wesley’s story is a 
stern homily on persevering, devoted, cheerful labour. ‘Work! work! it cries, 
trumpet-tongued. ‘ Work on, work ever, in faith and love!” 


As we have hinted, there are many things in this book not according to 
our way of thinking: the author’s theological stand-point is not ours, and, in 
fact, we find him here often falling short of what we deem to be thorough 
views of the nature of Christianity. But with the spirit of his book, in the 
main, we fully sympathize. pe: 








(3.) Some time since a Dr. Nott of Mobile published a book designed to sub- 
vert the doctrine of the unity of the human race. The book appeared to have 
the two-fold object (if two-fold it can be called) of undermining the founda- 
tion of the Christian Scriptures, and of sustaining the system of slavery on 
the ground that the Africans are an inferior race. The religious men of the 
South, whether slaveholders or not, were not to be caught with such a bait; 
i and Dr. Nott’s book was severely handled in many of the religious journals. 
| But the fullest fruit, perhaps, of his essay, lies now before us, in a work enti- 
tled “ The Doctrine of the Unity of the Human Race examined on the Princi- 
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ples of Science, by Joun Bac an, D.D.” (Charleston, S. C., 8vo., pp. 312.) 
The book grew out of a series of papers originally read before the Literary 
Club of Charleston, and bears the marks of rapid composition, with not a few 
inaccuracies both of arrangement and expression. But these are minor faults. 
Dr. Bachman’s mind is so well stored with the facts of Natural Science, that 
his extempore talk on the subject would be worth taking down and printing 
in a book; and these facts are the only reliance of the argument before us. 
The arguments for and against the unity of the race are thoroughly discussed 
on scientific grounds, apart entirely from the teachings of the Scriptures, and 
the conclusion is reached, on these data alone, that God has “made of one 
blood all nations of men.” Only in the concluding chapter is the harmony of 
nature and revelation on this subject alluded to; and we quote part of the 
chapter, as affording at once a specimen of Dr. Bachman’s style, and a proof 
of the humble Christian spirit that animates him in his studies :— 


“Reader! we have travelled together over the pleasant but intricate and some- 
times perplexing paths of science, in our earnest and persevering efforts at interpret- 
ing the book of nature. To the Divine mind everything is plain—everything 
moves on in the utmost simplicity and uniformity; but owing to the limited powers 
of man, he hesitates and pauses at every step; the pride of science gives way to a 
humiliating sense of his inferiority, and he calls for light to guide him through many 
dark and bewildering paths. 

“There is an ancient record, venerated on account of its antiquity, of the pure 
morality it teaches, and the immortal life it proclaims, that professes to give us the 
origin and early history of our race; although we have yielded in courtesy to the 
expressed wishes of our opponents, not to base any of our arguments on the teach- 
ings of that volume, yet we felt as if they could not claim this as a right, inasmuch as 
they were constantly endeavouring to advance their cause, by dragging from the 
dust of antiquity every obscure and doubtful record, searching among rude and bar- 
barous nations for ancient traditions, and striving to interpret in favour of their 
theory the hieroglyphics and sculptured heads on the mouldering monuments of an- 
tiquity, seizing upon everything calculated to throw doubts on the chronological 
and historical veracity of the Scriptures, and even telegraphing to America, through 
the convenient wires of Mr. Gliddon, the yet unpublished opinions of Lepsius. 
We are, however, disposed to allow them these advantages, although our liberality 
is not duly reciprocated. They cannot therefore object to our alluding, in the last 
pages of this essay, to a few remarkable coincidences between the teachings of na- 
ture and the revelations of Scripture on some of the greatest phenomena that have 
occurred in our world. 

“ Revelation informs us that ‘in the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth, and the earth was without form and void; and darkness was upon the face 
of the deep. 

“The oridentes of creation are all around us. The researches in geology have 
established the fact that there was a time when this earth was a chaotic mass, and 
when its surface and its waters were shrouded in darkness. 

“We have next an account of the successions in creation preparatory to calling 
into existence the last, the noblest, and most perfect of all the creatures of earth, 
who, by the possession of reason and an immortal mind, is linked to the higher in- 
telligences around the throne of God. 

“ When we dive into the bowels of the earth, we discover in the successive creations 
preparations made for the multiplied wants of a being thus constituted. Beds of 
coal to serve as fuel so essential to his existence, and which he only is capable of 
converting into practical use, had for ages been gathering in vast store-houses over 
every quarter of the globe. Lime, gypsum, marl, &c., had been forming to aid him 
in giving fertility to the soil which he was to cultivate by the labour of his hands. 
and the sweat of his brow. The materials for building, granite, marble, slate, and 
various earths, were thus prepared for his use. The various metals so essential to 
art and husbandry, and as a medium of exchange, had many of them undergone 
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fusion, and were now visible to his eye and open to his hand. Vegetables, fruits 

and grains, birds and quadrupeds, adapted to his omnivorous habits, had already 

been created for him; and salt had been laid up in caverns, and by upheavals had 
been elevated into mountains, to serve as a condiment for his food. 

“ We have next a history of the creation of a single pair of the human species—of 
the paradise in which they dwelt being situated in so warm a climate that clothing 
was superfluous—then of their fall and degradation. 

“ Whatever changes have taken place in man’s physical and psychical character, 
his present organization gives the strongest proofs of his descent from predecessors 
similarly organized ; and the errors and sins of his life afford evidences of his inhe- 
rent corruptions. 

“We have next a remarkable and astounding prediction, connected with a pro- 
mise, in unison with the benevolent character of the Deity, and suited to the wants 
of frail, but intelligent, progressive, and immortal man. A Deliverer was promised 
—the seed of the woman was to bruise the serpent’s head. 

“ In the lapse of ages one prophet succeeded another, revealing more and more 
distinctly the character and the message of the promised Messiah. He came at the 
appointed time, clothed with the purity of an angel, and displaying the attributes 
ofa God. The warfare which He and his followers from that day to this have waged 
against ignorance and error, infidelity and sin, are matters of history. 

“Man has been rescued from barbarism and degrading sensuality; his head has 
become the throne of intellect, his heart the seat of benevolence and virtue, and his 
mind, enlarging and becoming more and more spiritualized, gives evidence of his 
Divine origin, and his exalted destination. ‘These teachings of a promised deliverer 
of the human family have, according to the predictions, been conveyed to all the races 
of men in every quarter of the globe, as well as to the islands of the sea. And now 
the introduction of the Gospel into portions of Africa, and the immense number of 
coloured Christian communicants in our Southern States, afford us the evidence 
pone another prophecy is fulfilling—that Ethiopia shall stretch out her hands unto 

! 

“We are further informed in Scripture, that after ages and generations had gone 
by, and the earth had been peopled by multitudes of inhabitants, a wide deluge had 
swept the whole human race from the earth, save only the single family of Noah 
and his sons,—who were preserved in an ark that rested upon Ararat, a high moun- 
tain in the East. 

“ Even should we be unable to discover in any portion of our globe the traces of 
this last convulsion, yet the various strata in the earth beneath our feet, the extinc- 
tion of race after race in the inferior animals, reveal to us the evidences that this 
was the mode adopted by the Author of Nature in blotting from the map of creation 
one series of animals after another. The traditions too of all nations, both civilized 
and savage, point to a flood as having been the instrument in the destruction of the 
original inhabitants, and to a high mountain in which were preserved the germs 
of the future races of men. 

“This is succeeded by an account of the destiny of Noah’s sons—their dispersion 
into tribes, and the confounding of their language, ‘ that they might not understand 
each other’s speech.’ ‘ And the sons of Noah that went forth of the ark, were Shem, 
and Ham, and Japheth; and Ham is the fatherof Canaan. These are the three sons 
of Noah; and of them was the whole earth overspread.’ To Shem was allotted a 
dwelling ‘from Mesha, as thou goest unto Sephar, a mount of the East.’ Japheth 
was promised to be enlarged—his race was to be widely diffused, and he was to 
dwell in the tents of Shem. To the descendants of Ham, the father of Canaan, a 
severer destiny was pronounced, for it is declared that he shall be the servant of 
both Shem and Japheth. 

“If we follow the teachings of history, we discover in Shem the parent of the 
Caucasian race—the progenitor of the Israelites and our Saviour. In Japheth that 
of the wide>spread Mongolian, many of whom to this day are dwelling in tents—as 
the various tribes in the East and on our Western Continent fully testify—and 
Canaan, the son of Ham, although we cannot regard his descendants as accursed, is 
still everywhere ‘the servant of servants.’ 

“Reader! can all these coincidences, by any possibility, have been accidental 
occurrences? The leaves in the book of nature, in the various strata of the earth’s 
surface, have been unfolded to us by the geologist. The map of ancient history, the 
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teachings on the papyrus rolls, and the monuments of extinct races, have been laid 
open before us by geographers, philologists, and men of science; and modern tra- 
vellers have told us of the characteristics of the present races of men. Have we not 
discovered that in every advance we have made in a clear interpretation of the book 
of nature, we have step by step approached nearer and nearer to the teachings of 
that volume which the wisest and the best of men have regarded as the truths of 
heaven, revealed to an erring world by infinite wisdom and unbounded goodness.” — 


Pp. 287-292. 


The late expression of Prof. Agassiz’ opinion against the unity of the race 
will give new interest and value to Dr. Bachman’s book. 





(4.) “ Memoir of Rev. William Gurley, late of Milan, Ohio,a Local Minister of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, by Rev. L. B. GuRLEY.” (Cincinnati: Me- 
thodist Book Concern, 1850. 12mo., pp. 268.) We have read this book 
through almost at a sitting: and it will have the same charm for any of our 
readers who have personal recollections of Ireland, or who, like ourselves, 
have been accustomed in youth to hear long stories about the “ Irish Rebel- 
lion of ’98.” The chief interest of the book lies in the detail of insurrection 
and its terrible results, given mainly from the manuscripts of the venerable 
subject of the narrative himself, and therefore, it is to be presumed, in every 
way trustworthy. Mr. Gurley’s personal perils, trials, and sacrifices, are re- 
corded with entire simplicity, yet the interest of the narrative is intense. 
Hardly less eventful was his life after his emigration to America. The fron- 
tier war of 1812 found him on his farm in the north of Ohio, and drove him 
from his home. The latter years of his life were passed in quiet and peace ; 
and he continued his faithful labours as a local preacher almost to. the end of 
his ninety years. We repeat, that we have rarely read a more entertaining 


and instructive biography. 
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(5.) “ A Treatise on Marine and Naval Architecture ; or, Theory and Prac- 
tice blended in Ship-Building, by Joun W. Grirritus.” This is a large 
quarto serial, beautifully printed and profusely illustrated. Its aim is to fur- 
nish a clear analytical work on Ship-building, “embracing all that is known 
to be of practical utility, both in the old and in the new world.” Mr. Griffiths 
is himself well known as an able architect, and we have no doubt he will 
fulfil all that he promises. The work is recommended also by many of the 
best ship-builders of this city. It is to be completed in twelve numbers, of 
thirty-two pages each, at seventy-five cents each. Five numbers have already 


appeared. 


<i 





(6.) Tue third and fourth parts of “ Southey’s Common-Place Book, edited 
by his son-in-law, J. W. Warter, B. D.,” (New-York: Harper & Brothers, 
1850,) are before us. The two parts constitute the second and last volume 
of the whole work. In this volume the extracts are classified under the heads 
of Theology and Ecclesiastical subjects; Spanish and Portuguese Literature ; 
The Middle Ages ; Notes for the History of the Religious Orders; Orientalia ; 
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American Tribes; Remarkable Facts in Natural History; and Curious Facts. 
Of Southey’s omnivorous capacities as a reader we have before spoken; the 
present volume gives an additional proof of his indomitable industry. Of the 
whole collection it is our purpose to speak hereafter. 





(7.) Tue laborious industry of Dr. CHALMERS was well known during his 
life ; but the successive publication of volume after volume of his posthumous 
works, makes us marvel at the energy of his mind, and the ceaseless activity 
with which he must have plied his work. We have now before us the ninth 
volume of the posthumous works, (New-York: Harpers, 1850; 12mo., pp. 
554,) containing his “ Prelections on Butler’s Analogy,” which were nearly 
all written out by Dr. Chalmers himself, in a state fit for publication; his 
“Lectures on Paley’s Evidences of Christianity,” and his “ Notes on Hill’s 
Divinity.” The Prelections on Butler appear to us to be by far the most 
valuable portion of the volume ; and we commend them to all students of the 
immortal “ Analogy.” Prefixed to the volume are introductory lectures on 
“ The Use of Text-Books in Theological Education ;” and “ Advice to Students 
on the Conduct and Prosecution of their Studies ;” each of which contains 
many valuable and useful hints for students of theology. 





(8.) THomas CARLYLE now casts forth his Sibylline utterances in monthly 
sheets called “ Latter-day Pamphlets,” which are regularly issued here in neat 
12mo. form by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, at a price almost nominal. As to the 
intrinsic value of the wares, men will differ widely. No. I., entitled “ The 
Present Time,” is little more than an inarticulate wail and reproach on the 
times and the men of this generation. Carlyle has no faith in humanity, as 
such ; nor has he any substitute for it, in the shape of confidence in practical 
Christianity. Indeed, what he deems to be practical Christianity exists no- 
where ; if it ever did show itself, it has died out long ago. No. IL, “ Model 
Prisons,” is a bitter diatribe against all attempts to soften the rigours of public 
punishment. Of this pamphlet, however, we have spoken elsewhere in this 
journal. No. ILL., “ Downing-street,” is most remarkable for recommending 
the adoption, in part at least, on the part of the British government, of the 
American system of appointing cabinet officers ;—for such is the substance of 
the recommendation, though not its form. No. IV., The “ New Downing- 
street,” we have just received, but have not read. 





(9.) ONE of the most attractive books of the season, and indeed one of the most 
beautiful ever issued from the American press, is “ The Pictorial Field-Book 
of the Revolution, by B. J. Lossine,” now issuing in numbers by Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers. The plan of the work is to notice in detail the various 
localities made famous by the events of the Revolution, in the order in which 
they were visited by the eminent artist who prepares the book, and from 
whose drawings, taken on the spot, it is profusely illustrated. “ To delineate 
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with pen and pencil what is left of the physical features of that period, and 
thus to rescue from oblivion, before it should be too late, the mementoes 
which another generation will appreciate,” was his employment for several 
months,—and the result of these genial labours is now placed in a permanent 
form before the American public. The remembrances of the Revolution are 
among the surest bonds of union, and the surest pledges of virtue, for the 
people of these States: and such a work as this, combining high art with 
pure patriotism and sound morality, deserves a wide diffusion among the 
people of every part of the land. 


or 





6<i 
<< 


(10.) THe tide of writings on the Advent abates a little, both in England and 
America. The only one which has come under our notice during the quarter 
is “ Letters on the Prophetic Scriptures, by Rev. Epbwarp WinTHROP, M. A.” 
(New-York: Franklin Knight, 18mo., pp. 175.) The work comes with very 
strong recommendations from Bishops M’Ilvaine and Hopkins—implying their 
full reception of the doctrines it sets forth. The author is obviously a sincere 
and earnest man ; and, like all writers of his school, he has the most undoubt- 
ing confidence in the correctness of his theory of Scriptural interpretation. In 
the preface he states that Bishop M’Ilvaine characterizes his exposition of 
2 Thess. ii, 8, as “ wholly unanswerable ;” and in this opinion he seems fully 
to coincide with the good bishop. We regret to see him falling into the very 
error which he deprecates in the following passage :—“ Such men will be held 
in everlasting remembrance, when the sciolists of the day, who sneer at what 
they lack wisdom to understand or patience to investigate, are forgotten and 
disregarded.” We do not mean to sneer at Mr. Winthrop; but he will very 
probably class us with the “ sciolists”” when we assure him that we have read his 
book and remain unconvinced. Yet we recommend it to those who wish an 
introduction to the pre-millennial theory, as a well-written and clear exposition 
thereof. 





a ttl 


.(11.) No books are more attractive to youth than collections of Anecdotes. 


We well remember how, in childhood, we read and re-read the “ Percy Anec- 
dotes ;” and in this experience there are thousands like us. But the Percy 
Anecdotes were not a religious collection ; the charm and the delight were not 
associated always with the purest virtue. We have now before us an admira- 
ble selection, entitled, “ Anecdotes for the Young, or Principles illustrated by 
Facts,” compiled by Rev. Danrex Smitu. (New-York: Lane & Scott, 
18mo., pp. 436.) Not only is the selection good, but the arrangement of the 
stories is such, that they afford a connected series of illustrations of morality 
and manners ; and the size, form, and price of the volume are all in harmony 
with its object. The work will be widely diffused, and will deserve it. Every 
Sunday-school library should be furnished with a copy. 








(12.) WE have received the second volume of Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & Co.’s 
neat and cheap edition of Gibbon’s Rome. The whole is to be completed in 
six volumes, with a new and copious index. 
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(13.) Every student of natural science knows the use of such a volume as the 
“ Year-Book of Facts,” and similar scientific annuals published in Europe. 
We have now to announce—and we make the announcement with unfeigned 
pleasure—an American work of this class, which is perhaps more thorough 
and complete than any of those published in Europe. It is “ The Annual of 
Scientific Discovery, a Year-book of Facts in Science and Art, edited by Davip 
A. WELLs and GEorGE Biss, Jun.” (Boston: Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln, 
1850: 12mo., pp. 392.) The scope of the book is very extensive, as it exhibits 
the most important discoveries and improvements in Mechanics and the 
Useful Arts, in all the Natural Sciences, and in Antiquities, together with 
lists of new scientific publications, lists of patents, obituaries of eminent scien- 
tific men, and other important matters. Every care has been bestowed upon 
the work: and “ nearly all that is new and important ” in the recent scientific 
journals of this country and of Europe is embodied in it. The work is to be 
an annual, if this first volume is sufficiently sold; and we trust that we shall 
see many successive issues of it. Certainly it only needs to be known in 
order to be approved. 


>4<1ieb ¢ 





(14.) “ Cuba and the Cubans, comprising a History of Cuba, its present Social, 
Political, and Domestic Condition, §c.” By the author of “ Letters from 
Cuba.” (New-York: S. Hueston, 12mo., pp. 251.) This book is a compi- 
lation of various matter. Its aim is to prepare the public mind of America for 
the annexation of Cuba; but the writer shows his hand far too plainly to gain 
the ear of the intelligent and religious classes of our people. What induce- 
ments to annexation does he afford, by telling us that the free population 
of Cuba amounts to 571,129, while the whole number of children at school is 
9,082! He gives a fearful account of the moral and social condition of the 
Cubans, and then asks us to take this festering mass into the circulation of 
our own national life! With great imprudence he tells us the reason why 
some of the Southern leaders work night and day for the admission of Cuba 
into the Federal Union,—that Cuba, “ with her thirteen or fifteen representa-. 
tives in Congress, would be a powerful auxiliary to the South.” | 
Much has been said of late with regard to the depreciation of property in 
the British West Indies since the emancipation of the slaves, If this book is 
good authority, the same process is going on rapidly in Cuba, notwithstanding 
the annual importation of slaves from Africa. ‘“ An estate which, eight years 
ago, might be sold for $100,000, would not at this day command $25,000. A 
negro who could then have been purchased for $500, is at the present time to 
be had for $300.” It seems, then, that the slave-trade is not the sovereign 
panacea that some of our American political economists would have us believe. 





(15) “ The Optimist, by Henry T. TucKERMAN,” (New-York: G. P. Putnam, 
12mo., pp. 273,) is a series of graceful and gentlemanly essays—in the form 
of the old school with the spirit of the new. Good sense and good taste are 
their chief characteristics—precisely the qualities essential to good essay- 
writing, . 
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(16.) “ Historical View of the Languages and Literature of the Slavic Na- 
tions ; with a Sketch of their Popular Poetry, by TALv4, with a Preface by 
Edward Robinson, D. D., LL. D., &c.” (New-York: G. P. Putnam, 1850, 
12mo., pp. 412.) A work like this should not be despatched in a mere notice. 
Nor, indeed, are we prepared to characterize it with any critical judgment. 
We receive it as we would receive first tidings from a newly-discovered land ; 
so few and so unsatisfactory have been our sources of information with re- 
gard to the intellectual culture, the languages and the literature “ of a popu- 
lation amounting to nearly or quite seventy millions—or more than three 
times as great as that of the United States.” There is good reason to believe 
that the whole race spoke in ancient times only one language—but where, and 
when, cannot be decided. But different dialects of this tongue are the modes 
of human speech in that vast region of the earth’s surface reaching from 
Kamschatka to the Elbe, and from the Frozen Ocean to the Adriatic. To 
most of our readers, doubtless, as to ourselves, the literature of these central 
regions of the old world has been heretofore a terra incognita. It can be so 
no longer. The work before us, modestly offered as a mere “ sketch or out- 
line,” is more valuable to us just now than a repertory would be,—indeed, i 
is a repertory, most conveniently arranged too, of rare and strange things. 
The 2uthor has had opportunities for the preparation of such a work not be- 
fore enjoyed, to our knowledge, by any writer in the English language,— 
several years’ residence in Russia, with subsequent advantages for an “ exten- 
sive study of the Servian dialect and its budding literature.” That these 
advantages were well used, the book before us affords ample proof. We 
now commend it earnestly to our readers, as opening a new and rich mine— 
and shall ourselves seek to return to it at an early day. 





09 e 


(17.) OnE of the most attractive works for children and youth that we 
have seen for a long time is “ The Three Royal Magi, or The Journey to 
Bethlehem, translated, altered, &c., by C. E. BuuMENTHAL, A. M., Professor 
of Hebrew and Modern Languages in Dickinson College.” (Philadelphia : 
Henry Perkins: 18mo., pp. 192.) It is a beautiful apologue, founded upon the 
visit of the wise men to Bethlehem, under the guidance of the star, and their 
worship of the infant Saviour. Much license is used in the framing of the 
story, but the spirit is that of. a pure, child-like trust in the “ oracles of God.” 
We read it some time ago with great pleasure; and are now glad to see it in 
a translation which, in many respects, is an improvement of the original. 





(18.) Mr. ABBoTT’s series of Histories has established itself so fully in the es- 
teem of the public, that little more is required of us than to chronicle its succes- 
sive issues. The last, and in some respects the best, is the “ History of Cyrus 
the Great,” (18mo., pp. 289: Harper & Brothers.) The subject is full of interest 
for young readers, and Mr. Abbott has thrown even more than his usual life 
and spirit into the narrative. This series of books is admirably adapted 
for school readings, 
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(19.) A NEw edition of “ Facts and Evidences on the Subject and Mode of 

_ Christian Baptism, by C. Taytor, Editor of Calmet’s Dictionary,” has lately 
been published. (New-York: M. W. Dodd, 12mo., pp. 236.) The book is 
fragmentary rather than scientific, but contains a great deal of information on 
the general subject. 





(20.) In a former number we furnished our readers with an extended review 
of Lynch’s “ Expedition to the Dead Sea.” The work has met with unex- 
ampled success: and the publishers have now issued it in cheap form, under 
the title of “ Narrative of the United States’ Expedition to the River Jordan 
and the Dead Sea, condensed edition.” (Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard, 
12mo., pp. 332.) The reading matter of this edition is nearly the same as 
that of the larger one; and it contains a carefully reduced map. 





(21.) Messrs. APPLETONS have sent us a neat duodecimo volume of Selec- 


tions of French Poetry for the use of Schools, under the title of “ Choix de 
Poésies pour les Jeunes Personnes, par Mme. A. CouTon.” (12mo., pp. 329.) 


As far as we are able to judge, the selection is made with taste and judgment. 


a4 
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(22.) “ Elements of Chemistry, for the Use of Schools, by JoHN JOHNSTON, 
M. A., Professor of ‘Natural Science in the Wesleyan University.” (Philadel- 
phia: Thomas, Cowperthwait, & Co., 12mo., pp. 383.) This book is intended 
for elementary instruction in schools, and is, in part, an abridgment of the 
author’s larger work, which has been so generally introduced into the Ameri- 
can colleges. It is characterized by clearness of statement, and by judicious 
discrimination in the choice of topics and in the extent of their discussion. It 
is brought up to the latest improvements of the science, and will take its place 
at once, we should think, as the text-book for use in the better class of 
schools and academies. 





><> 


(23.) Tue Hungarian revolution is yet in many respects unintelligible. 
Perhaps the time has not yet come for a clear and just account of it. A 
contribution to its outside history is afforded in “ Outlines of the Prominent 
Circumstances attending the Hungarian Struggle, by JOHANN PRaAGay.” 
(New-York: G. P. Putnam, 1850. 12mo., pp. 176.) The writer was a colonel 
and adjutant-general in the Hungarian army, under Kossuth, and therefore 
had good opportunities, not only of knowing the facts, but also of understand- 
ing the principles involved in the struggle. Much interest is added to the 
work by an appendix, containing a series of brief biographical sketches of the 
leading statesmen and generals who took part in the revolution. 
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(24.) WE are glad to see that John Angell James’ “ Earnest Ministry,” which we 
noticed at some length in a former number, has reached a fourth American 
edition. (New-York: M. W. Dodd, 12mo., pp. 298.) 
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(25.) Messrs. Harpers have republished “ Cosmos: a Sketch of a Physical 
Description of the Universe, by ALEXANDER Von HuMBOLDT :” (2 vols. 12mo., 
1850.) The translation adopted is that of Otté, which has some advantages 
over Mr. Sabine’s, especially in presenting the original work complete, in 
offering some additional notes, and in giving English equivalents of weights 
and measures. To attempt to characterize the work itself in a mere notice 
would be folly. Bunsen styles it the “ great work of the age,”—and as a con- 
densation of the wisdom of a man who has been for more than half a century 
observing nature, with powers of observation rarely granted to a mortal, it is 
well deserving of the title. 





(26.) “ The Letters of Junius” are about the only political pamphlets which 
may be said to be necessary to every library. Mr. Bohn, of London, has 
lately issued, as part of his “ Standard Library,” the first volume of an edi- 
tion, which will probably be the best, as it is certainly the cheapest, that has 
yet appeared. It contains the Letters by the same writer under other signa- 
tures, his confidential correspondence with Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Woodfall. It 
is, in fact, a reprint of Woodfall’s complete edition, with careful revision, 
and some additions by the present editor, Mr. John Wade. The second vo- 
lume will attempt to set at rest the question of the authorship of Junius, and 
will also contain some additional matter from the manuscripts of the late Sir 
Harris Nicholas. 





(27.) Mr. Boun has also published, in his “ Scientific Library,” a translation 
of Humsotpt’s Ansichten der Natur, under the title of “ Views of Nature: 
or, Contemplations on the Sublime Phenomena of Creation ; with scientific illus- 
trations, translated by E. C. Otté and Henry G. Bohn.” (12mo., pp. 452.) 
In the preface to the third German edition, (from which the present is trans- 
lated,) the venerable and world-renowned author says: “In my eightieth year 
I have the gratification of completing a third edition of my work, and entirely 
remoulding it to suit the wants of the age. I have indulged a hope of stimu- 
lating the study of nature, by compressing into the smallest possible compass 
the numerous results of careful inquiry into many interesting subjects, with a 
view to check the dogmatic smattering and fashionable skepticism which have 
too long prevailed in the so-called higher circles of society.” For this task no 
living man is so well prepared, both by personal observation and by immense 
knowledge. The work (with all the excellent books in Mr. Bohn’s libraries) 
can always be had of Messrs. Bangs, Platt, & Co., New-York. 





(28.) “ Mahomet and his Successors, by WASHINGTON IRvinG.” (Vol. II. 
New-York, G. P. Putnam: 12mo., pp. 500.) This second volume traces the 
progress of the Moslem dominion from the death of Mahomet, A. D. 622, to 
the invasion of Spain, A. D. 710,—a period of less than ninety years,—within 
which “the Moslems extended their empire and their faith over the wide 
regions of Asia and Africa, subverting the empire of the Khosius; subjugating 
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great territories in India; establishing a splendid seat of power in Syria; dic- 
tating to the conquered kingdom of the Pharaohs; overrunning the whole 
northern coast of Africa; scouring the Mediterranean with their ships; carry- 
ing their conquests in one direction to the very walls of Constantinople, and in 
another to the extreme limits of Mauritania; in a word, trampling down all 
the old dynasties which once held haughty and magnificent sway in the East.” 
The subject is one admirably adapted to Irving’s genius; and he has wrought 
it into a most pleasing and instructive narrative for all readers. The work 
would be the better for an Index. 





(29.) A NUMBER of new Sunday-school books, of high merit, have appeared 
during the quarter, under the editorship of Rev. D. P. Kidder, (published by 
Lane & Scott, 200 Mulberry-street.) Among them are “ The Atmosphere 
and Atmospherical Phenomena, by T. Dick, LL. D.” Compilations of this 
class have made Dr. Dick’s name famous; and the present is a very judicious 
one. It sets forth (in Part I.) the nature, properties, and beneficial effects of 
the Atmosphere in the system of nature; and (in Part II.) of the various 
atmospheric phenomena,—clouds, winds, meteors, &c.—Another very timely 
work is “ The Life of Ulric Zwingle, the Swiss Reformer, by Rev. D. W1sE,” 
(18mo., pp. 227.) A compact life of this great reformer has long been wanted, 
and Mr. Wise has done the work very judiciously. ‘The “ Sunday-Scholar’s 
Mirror” is beautifully bound, with gilt edges, (18mo., pp. 288.) Our read- 
ers who are acquainted with this work, know that it abounds in attractive 
and useful reading for children.—“ Be Diligent” is a pretty piece of biogra- 
phy, illustrating the maxim which forms its title, (18mo., pp. 107.)—“ Work 
to Do,” (18mo., pp. 73,) is an account of a lazy and wicked boy who 
became diligent and pious. It lays down the lesson that we must not 
only be willing to work, but “to do the right kind of work,—the work 
that God appoints.”—Another small and very neat 18mo. of the same class, 
is “Written Pictures ; or, Short Talks to Young People, by a Teacher.”—Of a 
larger class is a very excellent sketch of the history of “ The Crusades,” 
(18mo., pp. 224,) a reprint of one of the valuable publications of the 
London Religious Tract Society. 


+ 





(30.) We have just received a copy of a new record of Missionary labours 
and successes, entitled, “ Friendly and Feejee Islands: a Missionary Visit to 
various Stations in the South Seas, in the Year 1847, by Rev. WALTER LAwry.” 
(London, 12mo., pp. 303.) The work is edited by Rev. Et1san Hoo te, one 
of the secretaries of the Wesleyan Missionary Society. Mr. Lawry is the 
General Superintendent of the Wesleyan Society’s Missions in New-Zealand, 
and Visitor of the Missions in the Friendly Islands and Feejee Islands. 

This Missionary, now truly venerable by age and services, proceeded to 
New South Wales in the year 1817, with the hope of communicating religious 
instruction, to the settlers and convicts, and to the native inhabitants of that 
country. In 1820 he was appointed to commence a Mission in the Friendly 
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Islands; he found an opportunity of proceeding to Tonga, or, as it is often 
called, Tonga-tabu, in June, 1822; and he remained on the island exposed to 
many privations, and to dangers and anxieties innumerable, until November, 
1823, when he returned to New South Wales. 

After an absence of nearly twenty-five years, he has again had an oppor- 
tunity of visiting the Friendly Islands, now no longer idolatrous and uncivi- 
lized, but converted to the faith of Christ; and the interest of the Journal, 
now first published separate and entire, is greatly heightened by the remark- 
able contrast he witnessed in the character and state of the people when com- 
pared with their savage and Pagan condition. The account he gives of the 
remarkable power of Gospel truth among the miserable savages inhabiting 
the Feejee Islands is full of interest. The work is illustrated by a number of 
wood-cuts, and by a map of the Feejee and Friendly Islands in the South Paci- 
fic, which is pronounced by Mr. Hoole to be the most perfect one yet published, 
“having been corrected by Captain Buck, who has added the results of his own 
observations to the valuable information furnished by Commodore Wilkes, who 
surveyed the islands for the government of the United States of America.” 
An Appendix gives notices of the political constitution, population, produc- 
tions, manners, customs, and mythology of the people, and of the state of reli- 
gion among them. 





(31.) Messrs. Lane & Scott have issued a third edition of Dr. Drxon’s 
“Personal Narrative of a Tour through a part of the United States and Ca- 
nada: with Notices of the History and Institutions of Methodism in America,” 
containing the FIFTH PART, which was omitted in the former American edi- 
tions. This omission was thought to be amply justified by the fact, that, out 
of the 106 pages which that Part contained, between 80 and 90. consisted of 
extracts from American documents. But additional reasons were not wanting. 
From Dr. Dixon’s own statements, as well as from the whole tenor of his quo- 
tations, it is apparent that he was not in a position to write intelligently upon 
the subject. His reading has been confined, almost entirely, to one side of the 
question, and the result is as might have been expected. It appears that he 
had never seen even the Journal of the General Conference of 1844 when he 
wrote, and knew nothing of any documents bearing on the question, except 
such as the compilers of the “ History of the Organization of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South,” chose to incorporate in that work ! 





(32.) WE had intended to give a somewhat extended article on “ Memorials 
of Prison Life, by Rev. James B. Finey,” (Cincinnati, Swormstedt & 
Power, 12mo.,. pp. 350,) but find ourselves reluctantly compelled to omit it. 
It must suffice now to say, that although the work professes to be little more 
than a simple narrative of facts, we have gathered from it as much light upon 
the true principles of prison discipline as from any single volume we have ever 
read. We commend it to our readers, moreover, as a book the interest of 
which never flags from the beginning to the end. (For sale by Lane & Scott.) 
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Art. X.—MISCELLANIES. 


[Unper this title we purpose to publish, from time to time, short articles, either origi- 
nal, or selected from foreign journals, on topics of Biblical Literature and Theology. 
We shall also admit brief /etters, from any who may be disposed to question state- 
ments of fact, doctrine, or interpretation found in the pages of this Journal. 
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On “the Second Sabbath after the First” 
[By J. Von Gumpach. From the Journal of Sacred Literature, July, 1849.] 


"Ev éxeive 7H KaipO éxopedt60y 6 ’Inooi¢ roic oGBBact did THv oropipwr- of dé 
uabyrai abtod éreivacay Kai npkavro TiAAewv orayvac Kai éobierv.—Matt. xii, 1. 

Kai éyévero maparopetecbat abrov év toig¢ odBBact dia Tév oTopipwr K. T. A.— 
Mark ii, 23. 

Eyévero 0 év caBBdérw devrepot pdt diarropevecbar abtov dia Tdv oTopipwr K. T. A. 
—Luke vi, 1. . 


Ir not unfrequently occurs, in the three first Gospels, that the sacred writers differ 
from each other as to the more or less concise terms which they individually employ 
to express the same common import; and that the one particularizes what is stated 
by the two others in a more general manner—a variance of which the passages 
submitted to the attention of our readers furnish a striking illustration. Whilst both 
St. Matthew and St. Mark relate the incident mentioned to have taken place on one 
of those Sabbath days on which at that time our Lord, accompanied by his disciples, 
used to take a walk through the corn-fields, St. Luke states it to have happened év 
caBBarw devreporpotw. The meaning of this, evidently a technical term, which 
occurs in no other place, has from the days of the early Fathers been subject to 
various interpretations; numerous conjectures having been formed in regard to it, 
some of them remarkable for their peculiarity, none, however, for either a rational 
or a plausible character. The only point upon which~the majority of, if not all, 
critics are agreed, is, the Greek word devrepémpwto¢ conveys generally the sense of 
“the first in reference to a second.” In conformity with this opinion, Scaliger 
(Emend. temp., p. 557) asserted our od8Garov devtepézpwrtov to be the first Sabbath 
reckoned from the second day in Passover, (naw ryrvarg, Levit. xxiii, 11;) and 
Lightfoot (ad Matt. xii, 2) having adopted the same view, it derived much additional 
strength from his authority, and has since maintained itself, almost to the exclusion 
of every other hypothesis. By Van Til and Wetstein the odBBarov devtepozpwrov 
was assumed to be the first Sabbath of the second month, (Ijar;) and by Capellus 
and Rhenfeld the first Sabbath in the year from the date of its second epoch, the 
Jews commencing their ecclesiastical year with the month of Nisan, and their civil 
year with the month of Tishri. Others have ascribed to our expression the mean- 
ing of the first of two succeeding Sabbaths, or that of the first Sabbath in the second 
year of the sabbatical cyclus. Others again have proposed still different interpreta- 
tions. 

Whatever may be the relative merit of these various conjectures, they are not 
only unsupported by real argument, but, in our judgment, are moreover irrecon- 
cilable with the sacred text itself, inasmuch as they represent the Jewish year to in- 
clude but one 048. devrep., whilst the words of the Evangelists most clearly imply 
that those festival days were of at least not unfrequent occurrence. In the former 
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case St. Luke ought to, and undoubtedly would, have written év 7 caBBérw 
OevTepoTpary. 


The reason why every attempt at a natural and satisfactory explanation of the 
sentence under consideration has hitherto proved unsuccessful, would seem to us to 
be, that the term devrepémpwrto¢ has, a priori, been taken to contain a chronological 
element, without any inquiry as to whether there be the very slightest ground for 
such an assumption. In our opinion there is not. Supposing even the odG@. 
devtep. might be shown to correspond, in our parlance, to the first Sunday in a leap- 
year, or to the first or second Sunday after the Epiphany or after Trinity, what 
could possibly have been the object of the sacred writer in making mention of such 
a circumstance? ‘The essential question was and is, whether the disciples of our 
Lord did transgress the law at all; not whether they did transgress it in a leap-year 
or in a common year, or on a first or second Sunday after Trinity. That question 
St. Luke negatives at the very outset of his narration ; and yet upon its silent affir- 
mation theologians and commentators ever have insisted, and still do insist. 

According, namely, to the Jewish law, (Exod. xxi, 14; Mishna, tr. Sabb. vii, 1; 
Sanhed. vii, 8, &c.,) observed in all its rigour at the time of our Lord, the plucking 
and rubbing of ears of corn on the Sabbath, both as being a preparation of food and 
an unnecessary exercise of the body, undoubtedly constituted an offence prnishable 
with death. But that the disciples had, at all events, not (as must be admitted by 
those who hold the oéG?. devrep. to be a Sabbath proper) rendered themselves cul- 
pable of so serious a transgression, is proved by the very nature of the charge brought 
against them, the Pharisees simply asking, “ Why do ye that which it is not permitted 
to do on Sabbath-days?” ‘True, the Authorized Version renders the words 6 ov« 
EEeor. roveiv of the text, “ that which it is not lawful to do,” but erroneously so, as will 
become apparent when it is remembered, that the Talmudic treatise on the Sabbath 
contains a long and tedious list of works prohibited and permitted to be done on that 
day, and to the latter class of which the subtile and casuistical question of the Phari- 
sees evidently refers. If the occurrence had taken place on a Sabbath proper, the 
transgression of the disciples could have admitted of no doubt; and the Pharisees, 
having a legal accusation to prefer against them, would hardly, though met by the 
striking counter-question of our Lord, have evinced a forbearance not only in disso- 
nance with their public character, but, moreover, with their public duty. St. Luke, 
therefore, as already intimated, rebuts their charge at once as a groundless imputa- 
tion, by premising that the day of the incident was a Sabbath of second rank, on 
which the law freely and positively did permit the censured act, (Exod. xii, 16; 
Mishna, tr. Megilla, i, 8.) 

Thus we take the simple meaning of od¢@Garov devrepdtpwrov to be a “ Sabbath 
of second rank,” in assigning to tparo¢ the sense of “the highest or the best of its 
kind,” in which it occurs in numerous passages of the New Testament, and trans- 
lating the words éyévero dt év caBBatw devreporpaoty of St. Luke literally, “ And it 
came to pass on a second-rate Sabbath,” or freely, “ And it came to pass on one of 
the minor high-feastdays.” Such a day is by the Talmudists called 2710 D1", and 
its observances differed but little from those of the Sabbath proper, excepting that 
on the former the preparation of every kind of food was permitted, and that it was 
altogether not quite so rigorously kept as the day of Jehovah, (Jer. Gem. tr. Jevam., 
viii, 4. 

a of our view in regard to this much-discussed passage, imparting, 
as it does, to the latter a clear and forcible motive, and placing the imputed trans- 
gression of the disciples in its true light, is, we venture to think, so striking in itself 
as to require no further proof. Still we may as well here adduce what little evidence 
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remains in support of our interpretation. The Pharisees asking the disciples, “ Why 
do ye that which it is not permitted to do év roi¢ od8Gaor?” the use of the plural 
form of 0428. in this connexion seems to us to pointedly indicate that the Sabbath 
proper is not meant; for if so, the Pharisees could not but have said év t@ caBBary. 
St. Matthew certainly has év ca8Bdrw for év roic o433acr; but this construction, so 
far from impairing, tends materially to strengthen our argument, because od@faror, 
without the definite article, being, in the days of our Lord, a common term for high- 
feastday and Sabbath, (which may be satisfactorily proved from Josephus, Antigq., 
xvi, 6, 2,) the use of the definite article, as a natural consequence, became indispen- 
sable whenever the Sabbath proper, as distinguished from a high-feastday, was to be 
expressed, (comp. St. Luke vi, 7.) St. Matthew, therefore, by evidently avoiding 
the definite article, shows that he was not speaking of the MAW. In conclusion, we 
may add that also the general terms of the Gospel narratives are highly unfavoura- 
ble to the supposition of the related occurrence having taken place on a Sabbath, 
inasmuch as on that day it was unlawful for the Jews to go beyond a Sabbath-day’s 
journey, (Acts i, 12,) a short distance of between five-eighths and three-fourths of 
an English mile, {Joseph., Antig., xx, 8,6; Wars, v, 2, 3,) from the confines of their 
habitation, or from the walls of Jerusalem, (Gem. tr. Eruvin, iv, 42.) 

Among the strongest proofs of the genuineness and authenticity of the sacred 
writings of the New Testament are to be numbered the difficulties they present. In 
most cases, however, as in the present instance, those difficulties may be solved by 
viewing and attentively considering them in connexion with the leading feature of 
the narrative, of which they stand part, and by bringing to bear upon them a suffi- 
cient amount of that knowledge of the constitution at the period of Jewish life and 
society with which the Evangelists suppose their readers to be familiar. Not unfre- 
quently, therefore, it may happen that the true import of some Scriptural passage 
appears to us obscure and difficult, merely because it was judged by the writer so 
self-evident as to require no explanation. 


II. 


Identification of the Historical Periods comprised within the “ Seventy 
Weeks” in Daniel ix, 24-27. 


Seventy heptads are decreed [to transpire] upon thy nation, and upon thy holy city, 
for [entirely] closing the [punishment of] sin, and for sealing up [the retributive 
sentence against their] offences, and for expiating guilt, and for bringing in [the 
state of ] perpetual righteousness, and for sealing up [the verification of ] vision and 
prophet, and for anointing Holy of Holies. And thou shalt know and consider, 
[that] from [the time of] a command occurring for returning and building [7. e., for 
rebuilding] Jerusalem, till [the coming of] Messiah prince, [shall intervene] seven 
heptads, and sixty and two heptads; [its] street shall return and be built, [7. e., shall 
be rebuilt,] and [its] fosse, and [that] in distress of the times. And after the sixty 
and two heptads Messiah shall be cut off, and nothing [shall be left] to him; and 
people of the coming prince shall destroy the city and the holy [building,] and his 
end [of fighting shall come] with [or, like] a flood, and until the end of warring 
{shall occur the] decreed desolations. And he shall establish a covenant toward 
many [persons during] one heptad, and [at the] middle of the heptad he shall cause 
to cease sacrifice and offering ; and upon [the topmost] corner [of the temple shall 
be reared] abominations [i. e., idolatrous images] of [the] desolator, and [that] till 
completion, and a decreed [one] shall pour out upon [the] desolator. 
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I have been unable to satisfy myself of the consistency of any interpretation of this 
remarkable prophecy that I have met with, and would therefore propose a new elu- 


. cidation, in accordance with the preceding literal translation and the following dia- 


gram; in doing which I need not dwell upon the minor peculiarities of phraseology. 





















































Last Reform begins, Christ Baptized, 
{late in Summer] B. C. 410. August, A. D. 25. 
7 w.=49 y. 62 weeks = 434 years. lw.=7 y. 
Edict published Jews rejected, 
at Jerusalem, < 70 heptads = 490 years. > September, 
July, B. C. 459. A. D. 32. 
5214 yrs. 62 weeks = 434 years. Half w. 
. 4 
Reform Completed Christ Sacrificed 


{early in Spring,] B. C. 405. March 18, A. D. 29. 


Sequel.—Jerusalem razed by the Romans, A. D. 70. 


In verse 24 we have a general view of the last great period of the Jewish Church, 
(see the middle line in the diagram.) It was to embrace four hundred and ninety 
years, from their permanent release from Babylonian bondage, till the time when 
God would cast them finally off for their incorrigible unbelief* Within this space 
Jehovah would fulfil what he had predicted, and accomplish all his designs respect- 
ing them under their special relation. The particulars noted in this cursory survey 
are, first, the conclusion of the then existing exile, (expressed in three variations, of 
which the last phrase, “ expiating guilt,” explains the two former, “ closing the sin” 
and “sealing up offences ;”) next, the fulfilment of ancient prophecy, by ushering in 
the religious prosperity of Gospel times ; and, lastly, as the essential feature, the con- 
secration of the Messiah to his redeeming office. 

The only “command” answering to that of verse 25, is that of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, issued in the seventh year of his reign, and recorded in the seventh chapter 
of Ezra, as Prideaux has abundantly shown, and as most critics agree. At this time, 
also, more Jews returned to their home than at any other, and the literal as well as 
spiritual “rebuilding of Jerusalem ” was prosecuted with unsurpassed vigour. The 
period here referred to extends “till the Messiah,” (see the upper line of the dia- 
gram ;) that is, as far as his public recognition as such by the Voice at his baptism, 
the “anointing” of the previous verse; and not to his death—as is commonly sup- 
posed, but which is afterward referred to in very different language,—nor to his 
birth—which would make the entire compass of the prophecy vary much from four 
hundred and ninety years. The period of this verse is divided into two portions of 
“seven heptads” and “sixty-two heptads,” as if the “command ” from which it 
dates were renewed at the end of the first portion ; and this we find was the case. 
Ezra, under whom this reformation of the State and religion began, was succeeded 
in the work by Nehemiah, who, having occasion to return to Persia in the twenty- 





* I lay no stress upon the circumstance that the Hebrew term here employed for 
“ weeks,” is not in the usual feminine form mivaw, but has the masculine termina- 
tion of the plural DADAD ; for this latter form also occurs elsewhere (as with Daniel 
himself, ch. x, 2, et al. yi in the undeniable sense of a simple hebdomad of seven days. 
The sense of a cycle of seven years is here required by the tenor of the whole passage, 
which speaks of events not to be found within the compass of a year and a half. 
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fifth year after the commencement of the work, (Neh. xiii, 6,) returned “ after certain 
days,” and found that it had so far retrograded that he was obliged to institute it 
anew. The length of his stay at court is not given, but it must have been con- 
siderable to allow so great a backsliding among the lately reformed Jews. Prideaux 
contends that his return to Judea was after an absence of twenty-four years ;* and 
I have supposed the new reform then set on foot by him to have occupied a 
little over three years, which is certainly none too much time for the task, (see the 
lower line of the diagram.) The “rebuilding of the streets and intrenchments in 
times of distress,” seems to refer, in its literal sense, to the former part especially of 
the forty-nine years, (compare Nehemiah iv,) very little having been previously done 
towards rebuilding the city, although former decrees had been issued for repairing 
the temple ;} and, in its spiritual import, it applies to the whole time, and peculiarly 
to the three years of the last reform. 

The “sixty-two weeks” of verse 26, be it observed, are not said to commence at 
the end of the “ seven weeks ” of verse 25, but, in more general terms, after the “ dis- 
tressing times” during which the reform was going on; hence, they properly date 
from the end of that reform, when things became permanently settled. It is in con- 
sequence of a failure to notice this variation in the limits of the two periods of sixty- 
two weeks referred to by the prophet, (compare the middle portions of the upper and 
of the lower line in the diagram,) that critics have thrown the whole scheme of this 
prophecy into disorder, in applying to the same event such irreconcilable language 
as is used in describing some of its different elements. By the ravaging invasion of 
foreigners here foretold, is manifestly intended the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Roman troops, whose emperor’s son, Titus, is here styled a “ prince” in command of 
them. The same allusion is also clear from the latter part of the following verse. 
But this event must not be included within the seventy weeks: because, in the first 
place, the accomplishment would not sustain such a view,—from the decree, 
B. C. 459, to the destruction of Jerusalem, A. D. 70, being five hundred and twenty- 
eight years; secondly, the language of verse 24 does not require it,—as it is not em- 
braced in the purposes for which the seventy weeks are there stated to be appointed 
to Jerusalem and its inhabitants; and, lastly, the Jews then no longer formed a link 
in the chain of ecclesiastical history in the Divine sense,—Christian believers having 
become the true descendants of Abraham. At the close of the verse we have the 
judgments with which God would afflict the Jews for cutting off the Messiah: these 
would be so severe, that the prophet (or, rather, the angel instructing him) cannot 
refrain from introducing them here, in connexion with that event, although he after- 
ward adverts to them in their proper order. What these sufferings were, Josephus 
narrates with a minuteness that chills the blood, affording a wonderful coincidence 
with the prediction of Moses in Deut: xxviii, 15-68; they are here called a “ flood,” 
the well-known Scripture emblem of terrible political calamities, (as in Isa. viii, 7, 8; 
Dan. xi, 10, 22; Nah. i, 8.) 

Verse 27 has given the greatest trouble to critics of any in the whole passage ; and, 
indeed, the common theory, by which the seventy weeks are made to end with the 
crucifixion, is flatly contradicted by the cessation of the daily sacrificial offerings at 





* See the arguments in his Connexion, sub anno 409. I place the whole prophecy 
a year earlier. 

t Namely, by Cyrus, the Medo-Persian conqueror of the Babylonians, who thus 
put an end to the “seventy years’ captivity,” B. C. 536, as in Ezrai, 1; and by Darius 
Hystaspes,—the Ahasuerus of Esther and of Ezra iv, 6,—who renewed Cyrus’s de- 
cree, rescinding its prohibition by his immediate predecessor Cambyses, B. C. 518. 
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the temple, “in the middle of the week.” All attempts'to crowd aside this point are 
in vain; for such an abolition could not be said to occur in any pertinent sense be- 
fore the offering of the Great Sacrifice, especially as Jesus himself, during his minis- 
try, always countenanced their celebration. Besides, the advocates of this scheme 
are obliged to make this last “week” encroach upon the preceding “sixty-two 
weeks,” so as to include John the Baptist’s ministry, in order to make out seven 
years for “ confirming the covenant ;” and when they have done this, they run counter 
to the previous explicit direction, which makes the first sixty-nine weeks come down 
“to the Messiah,” and not end at John. By means of the double line of dates ex- 
hibited in the above diagram, all this is harmoniously adjusted ; and at the same 
time the only satisfactory interpretation is retained, that after the true Atonement, 
these typical oblations ceased to have any meaning or efficacy, although before it 
they could not consistently be dispensed with, even by Christ and his Apostles, 

The seventy weeks, therefore, were allotted to the Jews as their only season of 
favour or mercy as a Church, and we know that they were not immediately cast off 
upon their murder of Christ, (see Luke xxiv, 27; Acts iii, 12-26.) The gospel was 
specially directed to be first preached to them; and not only during our Saviour’s 
personal ministry, but for several years afterward, the invitations of grace were con- 
fined to them. The first instance of a “turning to the Gentiles” proper, was the 
baptism of the Roman centurion Cornelius, during the fourth year after the resurrec- 
tion of Christ. In this interval the Jewish people had shown their determined oppo- 
sition to the New “ Covenant,” by imprisoning the Apostles, stoning Stephen to death, 
and officially proscribing Christianity through their Sanhedrim : soon after this martyr- 
dom, occurred the conversion of Saul, who “ was a chosen vessel to bear God’s name 
to the Gentiles:” and about two years after this event, the door was thrown wide 
open for their admission into the covenant relation of the Church, instead of the Jews, 
by the vision of Peter and the conversion of Cornelius. Here we find a marked 
epoch, fixed by the finger of God in all the miraculous circumstances of the event, as 
well as by the formal apostolical decree, ratifying it, and obviously forming the great 
turning-point between the two dispensations. We find no evidence that “many ” of 
the Jews embraced Christianity after this period, although they had been converted in 
great numbers on several occasions under the Apostles’ preaching, not only in Judea, 
but also in Galilee, and even among the semi-Jewish inhabitants of Samaria; the 
Jews had now rejected Christ as a nation with a tested and incorrigible hatred, and 
having thus disowned their God, they were forsaken by him, and devoted to destruc- 
tion, as the prophet intimates would be their retribution for that “ decision,” in which 
the four hundred and ninety years of this their second and last probation in the Pro- 
mised Land would result. It is thus strictly true, that Christ personally and by his 
Apostles “established the covenant,” which had formerly been made, and was now 
renewed, with many of the chosen people, for precisely seven years after his public 
appearance as a Teacher ; in the very middle of which space, he superseded forever 
the sacrificial offerings of the Mosaic ritual by the one perfect and sufficient Offering 
of his own body on the cross. 

In the latter part of this verse we have a graphic outline of the terrible catas- 
trophe that should fall upon the Jews, in consequence of their rejection of the Mes- 
siah ; a desolation that should not cease to cover them, but by the extinction of the 
oppressing nation; it forms an appendix to the main prophecy. Our Saviour’s 
language leaves no doubt as to the application of this passage, in his memorable 
warning to his disciples, that when they should be about to “see the abomination 
of desolation spoken of by Daniel the prophet, stand in the holy place,” they should 
then “flee into the mountains,” (Matt. xxiv, 15,16; comp. xxiii, 36, 38,) in order 
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to save themselves from that awful “ consummation” of ruin, which he also pointed 
out as the “ determined” fate of that impenitent city, after it should have endured 
the “desolating” ravages of a siege unparalleled in rigour and suffering, besides 
being “left desolate” by the abandonment of their God. The destined period of 
fulfilment arrived, and Josephus, who witnessed it, tells us that the standards of the 
Roman army, who held sacred the shrined silver eagles that surmounted their ban- 
ners, were actually placed, during the capture, in the temple, opposite the eastern 
gate, and there sacrificed to. Equally exact, if the view proposed above is correct, 
are all the specifications of this wonderful prophecy 


In the preceding investigation, several chronological points have been partially 
assumed, which entire satisfaction with the results obtained would require to be 
fully proved. A minute investigation of the grounds on which all the dates involved 
rest, would occupy too much space for the present discussion ; I shall, therefore, 
content myself with determining the two boundary dates of the entire period, trust- 
ing the intermediate ones to such incidental evidences of their correctness as may 
have been afforded in the foregoing elucidation, or may arise in connexion with 
the settlement proposed.* If these widely distant points can be fixed by definite 
data independently of each other, the correspondence of the interval will afford 
strong presumption that it is the true one, which will be heightened as the sub- 
divisions fall naturally into their prescribed limits ; and thus the above coincidence 
in the character of the events, will receive all the confirmation that the nature of the 
case admits. 

1. The date of the Edict. I have supposed this to be from the time of its taking 
effect at Jerusalem, rather than from that of its nominal issue at Babylon; the 
difference, however,—being only four months,—-will not seriously affect the argu- 
ment. Ezra states, (chap. vii, 8,) that “he arrived at Jerusalem in the fifth month 
[ Ad, our July—August] of the seventh year of the king” Artaxerxes. Ctesias, who 
had every opportunity to know, makes Artaxerxes to have reigned forty-two years, 
and Thucydides states that an Athenian embassy, sent to Ephesus in the win- 
ter that closed the seventh year of the Peloponnesian war, was there met with the 
news of Artaxerxes’ death, mudouevor.. . ’Aptagépsnv . . . vewoti teSvykdta, (kata 
yap Tovtov Tov ypdovov éreAeityoev,) Bell. Pelop., iv, 50.). Now this war began in 
the spring of B. C. 431, as all allow, (Thuc. ii, 2,) and its seventh year expired with 
the spring of B. C. 424; consequently, Artaxerxes died in the winter introducing 
that year, and his reign began some time in B. C. 466. This latter historian also 
states that Themistocles, in his flight to Asia, having been driven by a storm into 
the Athenian fleet, at that time blockading Naxos, managed to get safely carried 
away to Ephesus, whence ‘he despatched a letter of solicitation to Artaxerxes, then 
lately invested with royalty, vewori \BacoAetovra, (Bell. Pelop., i, 137.) The date 
of the conquest of that island is B. C. 466, which is, therefore, also that of the Per- 
sian king’s accession. It is now necessary to fix the season of the year in which he 
became king. If Ctesias means that his reign lasted forty-two full years, or a little 
over rather than under that length, the accession must'be dated prior to the begin- 
ning of B. C. 466; but it is more in accordance with the usual computation of 
reigns to give the number of current years, if nearly full, and this will bring the — 
date of accession down to about the beginning of summer, B. C. 466. This result 
is also more in accordance with the simultaneous capture of Naxos, which can hardly 





* On these chronological elements, see Browne’s Ordo Seclorum, pp. 202 and 
96-107. 
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have occurred earlier in that year. I may add, that it likewise explains the length 
assigned to this reign (forty-one years) by Ptolemy, in his Astronomical Canon, 
although he has misled modern compilers of ancient history by beginning it in 
B. C. 465, having apparently himself fallen into some confusion, from silently an- 
nexing the short intermediate periods of anarchy, sometimes to the preceding, and 
at others to the ensuing reign. The “seventh year” of Artaxerxes, therefore, began 
about the summer of B. C. 460, and the “ first [Hebrew] month” (Nisan) occurring 
within that twelvemonth, gives the following March—April of B.C. 459, as the 
time when Ezra received his commission to proceed to Jerusalem, for the purpose 
of executing the royal mandate. 

2. The date of the conversion of Cornelius. The solution of this question will be the 
determination of the distance of this event from the time of our Saviour’s Passion ; 
the absolute date of this latter occurrence must, therefore, first be determined. 
This is ascertained to have taken place in A. D. 29, by a comparison of the dura- 
tion of Christ’s ministry with the historical data of Luke iii, 1-23; but the investi- 
gation is too long to be inserted here. (See Dr. Jarvis’s Introduction to the History 
of the Church.) A ready mode of testing this conclusion is, by observing that this 
is the only one of the adjacent series of years, in which the calculated date of the 
equinoctial full moon coincides with that of the Friday of the crucifixion Passover, 
as any one may see—with sufficient accuracy for ordinary purposes—by computing 
the mean lunations and week-day back from the present time. This brings the date 
of Christ’s baptism to A. D. 25; and the whole tenor of the Gospel narratives indi- 
cates that this took place in the latter part of summer. Other more definite criteria 
of the season cannot be specified here. 

The chief chronological difficulties of the Acts occur in the arrangement of the 
events associated with Cornelius’s conversion, and arise from the vague notes of 
time (or, rather, absence of any definite dates) by Luke, between the account of the 
Pentecostal effusion, (chap. ii, 1,) and the death of Herod Agrippa the elder, (chap. 
xii, 23;) indeed, but for the periods noted by Paul, in Gal. i, and ii, it would be 
utterly impossible to adjust minutely the dates of this portion of the history. As it 
is, the subject is almost abandoned by most chronologers and commentators as 
hopelessly obscure and uncertain ; but there is no occasion for such despair. The 
death of Herod is ascertained (by the help of Josephus, Antiq. XIX, viii, 2) to 
have occurred in the early part of the year A. D. 44, between which time and the 
Pentecost of A. D. 29, is an interval of fifteen years, covered by the incidents con- 
tained in chapters ii-xi of the Acts. The visit of Paul, spoken of by him as his 
second to Jerusalem, (Gal. ii, 1,) is obviously the same with that narrated in Acts 
ii, 30, since there is no mention of any intervening visit; it was made in company 
with Barnabus, and the “ revelation” (Gal. ii, 2) answers to the prediction of the 
famine by Agabus, (Acts xi, 28,) which caused the journey. Now it is certain that 
the date of this visit (“fourteen years after”) is not reckoned from that of his former 
visit, (Gal. i, 18,) for then it would have occurred at least seventeen years (14-+3) 
after his conversion, which would be two years more than the whole interval be- 
tween this second visit and the Pentecost referred to; it is, therefore, reckoned from 
his conversion, which makes his journey to Damascus, on which he was converted, 
occur one year (15—14) after this Pentecost. This is corroborated by two ancient 
ecclesiastical traditions, one of which states that Paul was converted in the year 
after the Ascension, and the other refers the martyrdom of Stephen (which was so 
connected with Paul’s persecuting journey to Damascus, as not to have preceded it 
many months) to the close of the same year in which Christ suffered. 

Paul’s first visit (Gal. i, 18) must naturally be reckoned in like manner from his 
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conversion, as it is mentioned to show the length of his stay in Damascus and its vi- 

cinity, and is put in contrast with his intentional avoidance of Jerusalem on his con- 
version, (ver. 17;) we have thus the date of this same visit in Acts ix, 26, fixed at 
A. D. 33, four years after the noted Pentecost. I need not here discuss the length 
nor precise time of the visit into Arabia, (Gal. i, 17,) nor the exact mode of adjust- 
ing this passage with Luke’s account in the Acts; these points are capable of easy 
solution, and do not require the supposition of some intervening visit in either nar- 
rative. Neither need I stop to reconcile the mention of travels in Syria (Gal. i, 21) 
with the sea voyage direct from Caesarea to Tarsus, (Acts ix, 30;) the visit to Je- 
rusalem occupied only fifteen days, (Gal. i, 18,) and there is nothing here to disturb 
the above dates. 

Most chronological schemes, blindly following the order of Acts ix and x, without 
taking into special consideration this interval of three years spent by Paul at Da- 
mascus, have placed the conversion of Cornelius after that apostle’s return to Tar- 
sus, the arrangers being apparently actuated by a desire to fill up the period of fifteen 
years, by sprinkling the events along as widely apart as possible, for the sake of 
uniform intervals. But several considerations present themselves to my mind, 
which cause me to think this arrangement erroneous. In the outset, the question 
arises on this supposition, What were the other apostles doing these three years ? 
Was nothing going on at Jerusalem or in Judea worth recording? But this inter- 
val is not thus left a blank by the sacred historian. Luke says, (Acts ix, 31,) “ Then 
had the churches rest,” &c.; that is, as I understand it, during these three years, 
the persecution stirred up by Saul after the martyrdom of Stephen being arrested 
by the conversion of that enemy, the Christian societies generally enjoyed great 
quiet and prosperity. I cannot discover any pertinent cause for this remark, unless 
we suppose it to refer to the period succeeding this event. The same idea is carried 
by the mention of the travels of Peter “through all parts,” (verse 32,) evidently 
during this season of outward peace, when his presence was no longer needed to 
sustain the Church at Jerusalem. It was during this tour that Peter was called to 
preach the Gospel to Cornelius; the year succeeding the conversion of Saul was 
probably spent by Peter in building up the society at the metropolis, his tour appa- 
rently occupied the summer of the year following; and in the third year Paul, on 
his visit to Jerusalem, finds Peter returned thither. This affords convenient time 
for all these occurrences, and connects them in their natural order. Lastly, under 
this view we can readily explain the plan of Luke’s narrative im these chapters: 
after tracing the history of the Church, (specially under the conduct of Peter,) down 
to the persecution by Saul, he takes up the subject of this opponent’s conversion, 
and does not quit him until he has left him in quiet at home—hence his omission 
of all reference to these three years, as being unsuitable to his design of continuity ; 
he then returns to Peter, and narrates his doings in the interim. This parallel 
method of narration is proved by the resumption of Paul’s history in chapter xi, 
19, where Luke evidently goes back to the time of Stephen, in order to show what 
the dispersed evangelists had been accomplishing during the four years succeeding 
that martyrdom, and thus connect the preaching to the Gentiles with the latter 
part of that period, (ver. 20;) and this again prepares the way for the visit to An- 
tioch of Paul, who had lately returned to Tarsus. 

It is truein this scheme there is made an interval of ten years between the esta- 
blishment of the Church at Antioch and the visit of Paul to Jerusalem, about the 
time of Herod’s death ; but it is much better to place such an interval, during which 
no incident of striking moment occurred, after the Gospel had become in a measure 
rooted in the community, than to intersperse considerable periods of uninteresting 
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silence in its early planting, when matters which, had they transpired afterward, 
would be passed by as trivial, were of the greatest importance in the history. Inti- 
mations are given of the general prosperity of the cause, and there was no occasion 
to present the details of this period, until some remarkable event broke the even 
course of occurrences. Such an event was the visit of Paul, and especially the con- 
temporaneous conduct and fate of Herod; and the latter account is accordingly 
introduced in the twelfth chapter by the phrase, Kar’ éxeivoy dé tov xatpév, always 
indicative of some fresh occurrence after a period of comparative monotony and 
silence. Nor is this interval left entirely devoid of incident; it is in fact filled up by 
the account of the preparation for the famine. It was “during those days,” that the 
prophet Agabus visited Antioch from Jerusalem; some time after his arrival, he 
predicted the famine, and it is plainly intimated that the fulfilment did not take 
place immediately, but several years afterward, “in the days of Claudius Cesar.” 
That emperor, therefore, was not reigning at the time of its utterance, and as the 
famine took place in the fourth year of his reign, (Josephus, Ant. XX. v, 2, compared 
with i, 2,) there is here an interval of at least four years silently occurring between 
two closely related incidents of this period. The “whole year,” during which Paul 
preached at Antioch, (Acts xi, 26,) is reckoned from his call thither by Barnabas, 
but does not extend to his visit to Jerusalem; it only covers his first labours con- 
fined to the city itself, (after which he itinerated in the neighbouring regions of Syria, 
Gal. i, 21,) and extends merely to about the time of the arrival of Agabus. 

We thus arrive at the conclusion, based upon internal evidence, that the admis- 
sion of the Gentiles by the conversion of Cornelius occurred near the close of Peter’s 
summer tour, in A. D. 32; we cannot be far from certainty in fixing it as happening 
in the month of September of that year. 
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WE shall doubtless have hereafter to chro- before us the following, viz: Des Flucher’s 


nicle the regular publication of Methodist 
books in Germany. Already, under the di- 
rection of our missionary, Rev. L. S. Jaco- 
by, an excellent beginning has been made. 
The books are issued by J. G. Heyse, of 
Bremen, a publisher of established charac- 
ter, whom we commend to any of our friends 
who may wish to purchase books in Europe. 
We have before us, in a neat 12mo. of 144 
pages, “ Sammlung auserlesener Predigten 
von Johannes Wesley, aus dem Englischen 
dibersetzt von W. Nast. Erster Band.” 
(Bremen. J. G. Heyse, 1850.) This first 
part contains ten sermons; and the work 
will be issued in successive parts. The 
Hymn-book has also been issued in a neat 
18mo. volume. A number of tracts, very 
neatly printed in 12mo., have been published 
with Mr, Heyse’s imprint ; of which we have 


Gebet ; Der Letzte Tag; Meines Freundes 
Familie ; Wass muss ich thun um selig zu 
werden?; Die Wiedergeburt, von J. W. 
Fletcher; Betest du mit deiner Familie 2 ; 
Die wahre Religion; Sonntags-Entheili- 
gung; Was bist du?; Der Siinder und der 
Erléser ; Der Methodismus, von J. Wesley ; 
Gedenke des Sabbath-Tags; Besitzt die 
Methodisten-Kirche alle Eigenschaften der 
wahren Kirche Christi? ; Die Glaubensar- 
tikel und allgemeinen Regeln der Bischéfil. 
Methodistenkirche ; Lebendiges Christen- 
thum; Der Wahre Christ. The selection 
is very judiciously made, in view of the 
state of religion in Germany. 

We have just received the first volume 
of Jacosi’s Compendious Church History, 
(Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte von J. L. 
Jacobi, a. o. Prof. d. Theol. a. d. Univ. zu 
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Berlin. Berlin, 8vo., pp. 405.) It has a 
brief introduction from Neander, in which 
the venerable historian remarks, that he has 
long wished to see a Compendium prepared 
on the basis of his Church History and of 
his Lectures, and adapted to the use of 
students. Such a Compendium, he says, is 
now offered in Jacobi’s work, which pro- 
ceeds from the same view of Christianity 
and History as that set forth in Neander’s 
own works, and is suited both to the wants 
of students attending his lectures and also to 
the general study of theological readers. 
Nor is it, he proceeds, merely a Compen- 
dium of his work: Professor Jacobi was not 
the man for that: but it is a manly and in- 
dependent working out of the subject on the 
general principles of Neander. This volume 
earries the history on to the time of Gregory 
the Great, (A. D. 590.) After a general in- 
troduction, Part I. gives the “‘ History of the 
Church in the First Three Centuries,” treat- 
ing, first, of the Apostolic Age ; secondly, of 
the period between the Apostolic Age and 
the end of the persecution by Dioclesian, 
(A. D. 312.) Part IL. extends from the time 
of Constantine to Gregory the Great, (A. D. 
312-590.) Under each of these periods the 
history is divided into the general heads of, 
The Relation of the Church to the World; 
The Development of the Church in its or- 
ganization, government, &c. ; The Christian 
Life and Christian Worship, and the History 
of Doctrine. Of course the matter must be 
greatly condensed: yet the style is readable 
and the compression is well done. We shall 
be glad to see the book translated—but should 
wish the references to be enlarged by cita- 
tions of English writers, who are too much 
neglected by our German friends. 

Among the multitude of books and pam- 
phlets called forth by the agitation of: the 
Wesleyan body in England, one of the most 
elaborate is, ‘* The Principles of Wesleyan 


Methodism, ascertained by Historical Analysis ° 


and defended by Scripture and Reason ; an 
Essay adapted to the Present Times, by 
James H. Rice, Wesleyan Minister,” 
(London: Partridge & Oakey, 18mo., pp. 
128.) The Essay is divided into two parts, 
in the first of which Mr. Rigg endeavours, by 
an analysis of the history of Wesleyan Me- 
thodism, to ascertain the fundamental ele- 
ments of its polity; while in the second he 
attempts to justify that polity on the grounds 
both of Scripture and of reason. Both 
parts, of course, have a polemical aim 
against the so-called reformers: but the 
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second is the most important and valuable, 
as it discusses those elementary questions 
which lie at the root of the connexional cha- 
racter of Methodism as distinct from Con- 
gregationalism. If the book is a fair 
exponent of the theory of the Conference 
party, it shows, unhappily, that political 
questions are wrapped up in the dispute to 
an extent greater than we had supposed. 
Mr. Rigg quotes with approbation, from an- 
other writer, the sentiment that ‘God has 
evidently designed Wesleyan Methodism to 
grapple with and surmount the evils of popu- 
lar democracy ;”’ and throughout the book he 
evidently sympathizes with that sentiment 
himself. 

We continue our statements of the con- 
tents of the principal European Theological 
Journals, 

The contents of the Theologische Studien 
und Kritiken for April, 1850, are as follows : 
I. The Sphere of Sense, according to Aris- 
totle ; a contribution to Christian Apologe- 
tics, by D. Roth, of Schénthal :—II. On the 
Development of the Theory of Morals in the 
Reformed Church, by Dr. Schweitzer, of 
Zurich: a second article on the subject, 
carrying the history on from Amyraldus to 
Wolf. This series of articles will form, 
when completed, a valuable history of the 
Moral Philosophy of Germany :—III. The 
Route of the Israelites from Egypt to the 
Red Sea; a critical inquiry, by Professor 
Stickel, of Jena, with a map:—IV. On the 
Interpretation of Acts x, 35, 36, by E. Pfeif- 
fer :—V. Exposition of Romans v, 6, seq., 
by J. A. Kunze :—VI. Solomon’s Temple, 
an archeological Review of Bahr’s “Salo- 
monische Tempel :”—VIII. A Review of 
Nevins’ “‘ Mystical Presence,” by Ebrard :— 
IX. Church and State (second article) by 
Dr. Schenkel. Ebrard’s review of Nevin is 
a very favourable one throughout. 

The Journal of Sacred Literature (Kitto’s) 
fer April has the following articles: I. The 
Life and Writings of Justin Martyr. II. 
The Length of the Apostle Peter’s Resi- 
dence at Rome. (This is an extract from 
Mr. Gordon’s forthcoming translation of 
Wieseler’s Chronology of the Gospels and 
of the Apostolic Age. The conclusion at 
which Wieseler arrives is, that Peter came 
to Rome between the summer of A. D. 63 
and the time of his martyrdom, A. D. 64, so 
that the whole period of his labours there could 
not have extended to one complete year.) 
III. The Ignatian Epistles,—a review of 
Cureton’s ‘‘ Corpus Ignatianum.” IV. On 
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the Hebrew Poetry of the Middle Ages. 
V. Baptism for the Dead: an Inquiry into 
the meaning of 1 Cor. xv, 29. VI. First 
Lessons in Biblical Criticism. VII. Popu- 
lar Biblical Lectures. VIII. On the Inspi- 
ration of the Authors of the Scriptures. 

The Biblical Review (April, 1850) contains 
the following articles :—I. On the Evangeli- 
cal Narrative of the Resurrection of Christ. 
(This is a specimen of a new Harmony of 
the Four Gospels, soon to be published by 
W. Stroud, M. D.) If. Conscience and 
Revelation ; a Review of Newman on the 
‘Soul, her Sorrows and Aspirations.” III. 
Extracts from Lange’s Leben Jesu, (very 
badly translated.) IV. A Reply, by Mr. 
Morell, to Dr. Alliott’s Criticisms on his 
Philosophy of Religion. V. A Laudatory 
Review of Fletcher’s History of Independ- 
ency. VI. Theodore Parker’s Natural Jn- 
spiration. VII. Morell’s Philosophy of 
Religion, (second article,) by Dr. Alliott. 
VIII. Kant’s View of the Moral Lesson 
conveyed in the Vindication of Job. 


Dr. Samuel Davidson is preparing a new 
edition of his ‘‘ Lectures on Biblical Criti- 
cism.” The Publisher’s Circular states that 
the whole work is to be rewritten, and a 
systematic view of the science accurately 
presented, according to the most recent in- 
vestigations. 


That all the skepticism of the present age 
has its roots in Germany is a notion sufh- 
ciently disproved by Parkerism in America, 
and by such books as Newman on the Soul, 
and Foxton’s Popular Christianity, in Eng- 
land. Still more striking indications are 
furnished from time to time in the pages of 
the Westminster Review, which certainly 
would not give place to such theories were 
it not sure of the sympathy of many of its 
readers, We cite the following passages 
from a very able article on “ The Church of 
England,” in the April number. Speaking 
of future punishment, the writer says :— 

“Tt requires, indeed, no great insight into 
character to discover, that any reality in 
this eternal curse and penalty has for some 
time ceased. In proposing to rescue men 
from it, the Church makes an offer which no 
one cares to accept. Have our lay readers 
ever practically met with a person—not un- 
der remorse for actual and heinous sin—who 
wanted to be delivered from eternal tor- 
ment? If ever a man does really apprehend 
such a thing for himself, and wring his hands 
and fix his eye in wild despair, how do we 
deal withhim? Dowe praise the clearness 
of his moral diagnosis and the logic of his 
orthodoxy? do we refer him to the font for 
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baptism, or the keys for absolution? No: we 
send him to the physician rather than the 
priest; we put cold sponges on his head, 
and bid his friends look after him. Nor 
does this doctrine any better bear application 
to the persons around us than to ourselves. 
If we sometimes act and speak by it, we 
never feel and rarely think by it.” 


Again, in reference to certain modes of 
presenting the Christian doctrine of atone- 
ment :— 


‘¢ The forensic scheme of vicarious atone- 
ment is too probably at variance with the 
habitual moral sentiments of men, to com- 
mand the old reverential assent ; too mani- 
festly conceived in the artificial style of 
legal fiction, to suit a people ever eager to 

round themselves on some veracious reality. 
t is useless for the preacher to treat the re- 
pugnance of reason and affection to this 
doctrine, as the sign of a graceless heart. 
His hearers know better, and are fully con- 
scious that the protest comes not from their 
lower passions, but from their highest dis- 
cernment ; from indignation that the dealings 
of the Infinite should be described in the 
language of debtor and creditor, and the 
universe, as the theatre of responsible ex- 
istence, be degraded into the likeness of a 
bankruptcy-court. They feel, moreover, 
that to accept the offer of such a doctrine 
would be unworthy of a noble heart ; for he 
who would not rather be damned than es- 
cape through the sufferings of innocence and 
sanctity is so far from the qualifications of a 
saint that he has not even the magnanimity 
of Milton’s fiends. We are spared, howe- 
ver, the’ necessity of stating the objections 
which we know to be widely felt to this doc- 
trine, as it appears in the Church formulas ; 
for the following remarks, by an orthodox 
clergyman, present them, with a force and 
clearness that leave nothing to be desired.” 

The reviewer then goes on to quote, with 
signal approbation, Bushnell’s ‘‘God in 
Christ!” All this, like the German Ra- 
tionalism, is to be met, and can only be 
successfully met, by thorough expositions of 
the truth of Christianity, and by thorough 
exhibitions of the life of Christianity in the 
members of the Church. 


Rev. F. C. Cooke is preparing for publica- 
tion (by Longmans & Co.) a Commentary 
on the Acts. .The notes are intended for 
‘“‘ readers and students of the Bible,” and are 
meant to contain “the results of the most 
important works on the Acts that have ap- 
peared” in England and on the Continent, in 
a condensed and intelligible form. 


Thenius’ Commentary on the Book of 
Kings has appeared. It has an appendix 
treating of “ Jerusalem before the Exile,— 
and its Temple,” with three plates. This 
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volume forms the ninth part of the ‘Kurz- 
gefasstes exeget. Handbuch zum Alten Tes- 
tament,” now publishing by Weidmann in 
Leipsig. The other volumes are, Hitzig on 
the Twelve Minor Prophets; Hirzel on 
Job; Hitzig on Jeremiah; Thenius on 
Samuel; Knobel on Isaiah; Berthean on 
Judges, Ruth, and Proverbs ; Hitzig on Ec- 
clesiastes and Ezekiel. 

The second and third parts of Lange’s 
** Christliche Dogmatik” are announced as 
in press at Heidelberg. 


Mr. S. P. Tregelles has published, in a 
separate form, his “Inquiry into the Origi- 
nal Language of St. Matthew’s Gospel.” 
The following statement is from the Edin- 
burgh Witness :— 


“* We are glad to learn that the University 
of St. Andrew’s has conferred the degree 
of LL.D. on Mr. Samuel Prideaux Tre- 
gelles. Mr. Tregelles has long been known 
to Biblical scholars as an indefatigable la- 
bourer in the field of textual criticism. He 
is the translator of the Hebrew and Chaldee 
Lexicon of Gesenius, published by the 
Messrs. Bagster. We are also indebted to 
his labours for an exceedingly able transla- 
tion of the Book of Revelation from the 
ancient Greek text, every word of which is 
supported by the oldest MSS. now extant. 
But the work to which Mr, Tregelles has 
devoted himself for many years past is anew 
edition of the Greek text of the whole New 
Testament. In the preparation of this work 
no expense of time or labour has been 
spared; the oldest and best MSS. in this 
country and on the Continent have been 
collated ; all that skill could devise and un- 
wearied industry execute has been brought 
to bear upon this one point, ‘to exhibit the 
text of the New Testament, as nearly as 
possible, in the very words in which it was 
written by holy men of God, inspired by the 
Holy Ghost.’ With Dr. Tregelles for edi- 
tor, and the Messrs. Bagster for publishers, 
we confidently expect in this forthcoming 
work a permanent addition to our sacred 
literature.” 

We have omitted to notice the death of 
Dr. Otto Von Gerlach, author of the Com- 
mentary on the New Testament, of which a 
review was given in our last volume. He 
died at Berlin, Oct. 24,1849. He had held 
for a short time the honorary professorship 
of theology in the university of Berlin. His 
principal literary labour, beside the Com- 
mentary referred to, was an edition of the 
most important works of Luther, with his- 
torical and critical introductions, remarks, 
&c., which appeared in 1840-1848, in 24 
volumes. 


Among the books in theology and kindred 
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topics lately announced in England are the 
following :— 

Havernick’s Introduction to the Penta- 
teuch, in one volume. Translated by the 
Rev. Alexander Thompson, of the Glasgow 
Theological Academy. (Clark’s Theological 
Library.) T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. 1 
vol. 8vo.:—Hermann Venema’s Inedited 
Institutes of Theology. Translated from the 
unpublished Manuscript, by the Rev. A. W. 
Brown, Edinburgh, Pp. 536, 8vo. :—A Prac- 
tical Exposition of St. Paul’s Epistles, from 
Thessalonians to Hebrews; in the form of 
Lectures. By John Bird, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 8vo., and 2 vols. 12mo. :—The 
Doctrine of a Future State, The Hulsean 
Lectures for 1849. By W. G. Humphry, 
B. D., Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bi- 
shop of London. 8vo.:—Christianity in 
Ceylon, its Introduction and Progress under 
the Portuguese, the Dutch, the British, and 
American Missions. With an Historical 
View of the Brahminical and Buddhist Su- 
perstitions. By Sir James Emerson Ten- 
nent. With Illustrations, post 8vo.:— 
Addresses and Charges, by Edward Stan- 
ley, D. D., late Bishop of Norwich, with a 
Memoir of his Life. By Rev. Arthur Pen- 
ryhn Stanley, M.A. 8vo.:—A Letter to 
his Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canterbu- 
ry, by the Bishop of Exeter:—The Appeal 
of Gorham v. Bishop of Exeter. A revised 
and correct report of the Speech of Edward 
Badeley, Esq., before the Judicial Commit- 
tee of the Privy Council. 8vo.:—A Letter 
on the Present Crisis of the- Church, ad- 
dressed to Sir Walter Farquhar, by Walter 
Farquhar Hook, D. D., Vicar of Leeds. Post 
8vo.:—T wo Sermons on the Nonentity of 
Romish Saints, and Inanity of Roman Ordi- 
nances ; by W. F. Hook, D. D., Vicar of 
Leeds. With a Preface. 8vo.:—Biblical 
Commentary on the Gospels ; adapted espe- 
cially for Preachers and Students. By Her- 
man Olshausen, D. D. Translated from the 
German by Rev. Thomas Brown and Rev. 
John Gill. Vol. 3, pp. 568, 8vo.:—An Essay 
on the Office of the Intellect in Religion; 
with especial Reference to the Evidences of 
a Revelation, and the Proof of Christian 
Doctrine. By William Edward Scuda- 
more, Pp. 304, 8vo. :—Daily Bible Illustra- 
tions ; being Original Readings for a Year on 
Subjects from Sacred History, Biography, 
Geography, Antiquities, and Theology, es- 
pecially designed for the Family Circle. By 
Dr. Kitto. Antediluvians and Patriarchs, 
Jan. to March. Pp. 480, 12mo, :—The Me- 
thod of the Divine Government, Physical 
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and Moral. By the Rev. James M’Cosh, 
Edinburgh, pp. 560, 8vo.:—Ten Years of 
the Church of Scotland, from 1833 to 1843 ; 
with Historical Retrospect from 1560. By 
J. Bryce. 2 vols., pp. 480, 8vo, :—Eastern 
Churches ; containing Sketches of the Nes- 
torian, Armenian, Jacobite, Coptic, and 
Abyssinian Communities. Pp. 124, post 
8vo. :—Thoughts on Rationalism, Revela- 
tion, and the Divine Authority of the Old 
Testament, To which is added, the State 
of Christianity in Germany, by Professor 
Quinet ; translated from the French, by Dr. 
A. M’Caul. Pp. 166, fep. 8vo. :—The Soul, 
its Nature and Destinies. By Rev. P. 
Thompson. Pp. 246, 12mo. :—The Province 
of the Intellect in Religion, deduced from 
our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount, and con- 
sidered with reference to Prevalent Errors. 
By Rev. J. Worsley. Book V. The Patri- 
archs. Pp. 276, 8vo. 

Among the works in Theology and Bibli- 
cal Literature recently announced on the 
Continent are the following :— 

Abelardi Petri Opera hactenus seorsim 
edita nunc primum in unum collegit textum 
ad fidem librorum editorum scriptorumque 
recensuit notas, argumenta, indices adjecit 
Victor Cousin ; adjuvantibus C. Jourdain et 
E. Despois. Vol. 1, 4to. 

Allgemeines Volks-Bibellexicon oder all- 
gemeinfassliche Erlauterung der heiligen 
Schrift durch Wort und Bild in alphabetis- 
cher Folge, besonders in Hinsicht auf die 
biblischen Alterthiimer, Geographie, Natur- 
geschichte, Sitten und Gebriiuche des Mor- 
genlandes u. s. w. begriindet von. A. G. Hoff- 
man, ord. Prof. d. Theologie in Jena, fortge- 
setzt von Dr. Gust. Mor. Redslob, Prof. d. 
bibl. Philologie am akadem, Gymnasium in 
Hamburg. Mit mehr als 500 in den Text 
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gedruckten Abbildungen. Leipzig, 2 vols., 
large 8vo., 1846-1849. 

Des Johannes Wesley Leben und Wirken. 
Von Karl Chr. Glieb. Schmidt, Prof. in 
Naumburg. Halle, 1849; pp. 99, 8vo. 

De ecclesiastica librorum  aliorumque 
scriptorum in Belgio prohibitione disquisitio. 
Auctore A. Heymans. Bruxelles, 1849; 
pp. 411, 8vo. 

Dictionnaire de la Bible, ou Concordance 
raisonnée des saintes Ecritures, contenant 
en plus de 4000 articles: la biographie 
sacrée; l’Histoire sainte; 1’Archéologie 
biblique etc.; par J. Aug. Bost, pasteur. 2 
vols. 8vo. Paris, 1849. 

Versuch einer Geschichte der biblischen 
Offenbarung als Einleitung in’s alte u. neue 
Testament. Von Dr. Dan. Haneberg, Prof. 
Regensburg, Manz. 1850; pp. 779, 8vo. 

Lebensgeschichte Jesu, mit einer Wiirdi- 
gung der verschied. Ansichten dariiber und 
einer daraus gefolgerten Beurtheilung der 
rém u. evangel. Kirche, der deutsch-kathol, 
u. freien Gemeinden, des Sozialismus u. der 
Religion der Zukunft. Niirnberg, 1850; 
pp. 188, 12mo. 

Macarii A¢gyptii epistole, homiliarum 
loci, preces, ad fidem Vaticani, Vindobonen- 
sium, Berolinensis, aliorum codicum primus 
ed. Dr. H. Jos. Floss. Accedunt: I. De 
Macariorum A¢gyptii et Alexandrini vitis 
questiones critice et historice. II. Acta 
Macariorum Aeg. et Alex. ad codd. mss. 
fidem partim recognita, partim primum edita, 
III. Tabula in lapide incisa. Coloniz,1850 ; 
pp. 324, 8vo. 

Das Wort der Wahrheit. Oder: Popu- 
lire Einleitung in die Schriften des Neuen 
Testaments. Ein Buch fiir alles Volk von 
J. Fr. Wucherer. Nordlingen, 1850; pp. 
435, 8vo. 


AMERICAN. 


WE mentioned in our last number that 
Professors Hackett and Edwards were pre- 
paring a Commentary on the Psalms, founded 
on Hengstenberg. We are now informed 
that the first volume of Professor Alexan- 
der’s Commentary on the Psalms is shortly 
to be issued by Messrs. Baker & Scribner, 
and will be soon followed by the second. 

Dr. Smyth, of Charleston, has for some 
time been preparing a work on the “ Unity 
of the Races,” portions of which have ap- 
peared in several Southern journals, The 
whole work is shortly to be issued by Mr. 
Putnam, under the title, “‘ The Unity of the 
Human Races proved to be the Doctrine of 
Scripture, Reason, and Science; with a 


Review of the present position and theory 
of Professor Agassiz.” The subject is one, 
at the present time especially, of command. 
ing importance, and this work is designed to 
give a comprehensive view of the whole 
question, including its literature up to the 
present time, as will appear from the follow- 
ing table of contents: Preface, including, in 
reply to very recent objections, a critical re- 
view of Genesis, ch. ] and 2 ;—chapter 1, the 
historical and doctrinal evidence of Scrip- 
ture ;—chapter 2, the historical and doctrinal 
evidence of Scripture, continued ;—chapter 
3, the former civilization of black races of 
men ;—chapter 4, the same subject, conti- 
nued ;—chapter 5, the same subject, conti- 
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nued ; chapter 6, origin of the varieties of the 
human species ;—chapter 7, origin of the va- 
rieties of the human species, concluded ;— 
chapter 8, presumptive arguments in favour 
of the unity of the human races ;—chapter 9, 
the twofold character of the question. Sci- 
entific argument ;—chapter 10, the nature 
and philosophy of species ;—chapter 11, the 
unity of the races proved from the unity of 
their species ;—chapter 12, the same subject, 
continued ;—chapter 13, the unity of the races 
proved from their fertility, and the infertility 
of hybrids ;—chapter 14, the unity of the 
races proved from the universality, nature, 
and connexion of languages ;—chapter 15, 
unity of the races proved from the univer- 
sality, nature, and connexion of languages, 
concluded ;—chapter 16, the unity of the 
races sustained by the testimony of history 
and tradition ;—chapter 17, the unity of the 
races proved from the religious character of 
all men, the adaptation of Christianity to all 
men, and the truth of the Mosaic records ;— 
chapter 18, the unity of the races proved 
from experience, and from known changes 
which have occurred among the different 
races of men ;—chapter 19, the unity of the 
human races proved from the insensible 
gradations of their varieties, and from their 
analogy to what takes place in other ani- 
mals ;—chapter 20, resumé of the argument 
for the unity of the human races, and objec- 
tions considered ;—chapter 21, the theory of 
a plurality of origin in the races of men un- 
philosophical ;—chapter 22, the theory of a 
plurality of origin in the races of men un- 
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charitable ;—chapter 23, the theory of a 
plurality of origin in the races of men inex- 
pedient, unchristian, and contrary to the ne- 
cessary claims of the historical evidence of 
Scripture ;—supplementary chapter, latest 
views of Professor Agassiz and his theory 
tested, 


Messrs. Lane and Scott will shortly pub- 
lish, “‘ The Present State, Prospects, and 
Responsibilities of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church ; with an Appendix of Ecclesiastical 
Statistics: by N. Banos, D. D.” Besides 
the general interest of the topics discussed 
in the course of the book, the statistical in- 
formation given at the end will make it a 
permanently valuable book of reference. 


The same publishers have in preparation a 
new edition of ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life, Cha- 
racter, and Labours of the Rev. John Smith, 
by Richard Treffry, Jun.” This new edition 
has a very able and characteristic Introduc- 
tory Essay by Rev. Dr. Dixon, which adds 
greatly to the value of the book. Mr. 
Smith’s life is one of the most stirring bio- 
graphies of preachers that the Methodist 
annals, so rich in this species of literature, 
have yet afforded. We bespeak the atten- 
tion of our readers to this new edition. 


Harless’s Christliche Ethik has reached a 
fourth edition in Germany. We understand 
that Mr. Hoffman’s translation is rapidly 
advancing: it will now, we suppose, be 
adapted to the fourth edition of the original, 
which is said to be much enlarged and im- 
proved. 
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WILL1Am Worpswortu died at his dweil- 
ing, Rydal Mount, Westmoreland, on the 
23d of April last, in the 8lst year of his 
age. For sixty years—nay longer, for his 
earliest poem bears the date of 1788—he de- 
voted his life to the art of poetry. Cher- 
ishing the same high sentiments as Milton 
in regard to the dignity of that noble art; and 
knowing, as that great bard expressed 
it, ‘“ what glorious and magnificent use might 
be made of poetry, both in divine and human 
things ;” and feeling, in his inmost spirit, 
that consciousness of power which animates 
all who are endowed with the highest of in- 
tellectual gifts— the vision and the faculty 
divine,”—he formed at an early period his 
determination to write something that might 
live; and, having adopted a theory of his 


own in regard both to the nature and objects 
of genuine poetry, he set himself manfully 
to exhibit the high truths which are the com- 


* mon property of humanity, in all the varied 


lights of imagination and fancy, yet in the 
simplest language of ordinary life. With a 
keen sense of the value of fame justly ac- 
quired, he well knew that fame is valueless, 
unless as the echo of the mind’s own con- 
scious self-approval ; that the praise of men 
delights and soothes the spirit only when it 
confirms, and is responsive to, the voice of 
conscience within us; that, although in a 
thousand ways a man may fix the gaze of his 
fellows upon himself, and obtain by the sa- 
crifice of principle a temporary triumph,— 
though the huzzas of the populace may be 
enthusiastic, and the shouts of applause 
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loud and universal,—though his eye may for 
a time be dazzled by the glare that surrounds 
him, and his ear stunned by the echoes of a 
world’s tumultuous praise,—it does not reach 
his heart, it cannot satisfy his spirit, because 
it is not just in itself; and he feels that he is 
a deceiver, while he knows that they who 
praise him are deluded. Knowing all this, 
Wordsworth chose well the better part, and 
determined to forego all the pleasure and 
profit of an immediate reputation, with a 
certain confidence that in labouring for the 
cause of truth and religion he should not la- 
bour in vain, and that the products of his 
industry should endure. 

For many years Wordsworth was far from 
being a popular poet. Indeed, the man who 
could discern the beauty and appreciate the 
high-souled sentiments of his earlier poems, 
was reduced tothe alternative of keeping 
his opinions to himself, or of sharing with 
the poet the contempt and abuse of those who 
were either morally or intellectually incapa- 
ble of relishing his simple illustrations of 
natural objects, or his sweet delineations of 
human feeling, as exhibited among the lowly 
inhabitants of his own hills, among “ sheep- 
cotes, and hamlets, and peasants’ mountain 
haunts,” From the dictator of the world of 
letters, the terrible Jeffrey—whose frown 
was destruction to the hopes and aspirations 
of common men—to the humbler spirits of 
the Monthly Review, the critics made com- 
mon cause against the innovator, as Words- 
worth was styled ; and every cur felt himself 
at liberty to echo the growlings of the great 
mastiff of the north, who thought himself, as 
others thought him, to have crushed one of 
the noblest of Wordsworth’s productions, by 
an ex cathedra, “‘ This will never do !” 

It was a glorious spectacle! On the one 
hand were arrayed the literary authorities 
of the land, filled with all the prejudices ofa 
false poetical taste, and all the great names 
embalmed in the hearts of the people of 
England ; and on the other, the poet, almost 
alone, yet in the consciousness of his own 
power smiling upon the contest which his 
“ adventurous song” had called into being ; 
and still, in his retirement, nourishing his 
soul by communion with nature, with the 
mighty spirits of the past—(especially with 
Milton, with whose solitary soul-upliftings 
he could deeply sympathize)—and with 

‘¢‘ God—dread source, 
Prime, self-existing cause, and end of all 
That in the scale of being fill their place, 
Above our human region, or below, 
Set and sustained,” 
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and still, with unwavering faith in the holy 
impulses that urged him, pouring forth, in 
numerous and various verse, the solemn les- 
sons of his pure philosophy—the self-study 
of a mighty mind, humbled by a sense of its 
own weakness, and elevated by a conscious- 
ness of its own dignity—and the flood of 
natural images, which, however insignifi- 
cant in themselves, received a beauty and a 
glory from their association with the emo- 
tions of a heart which gave its own hues of 
joy or sadness to every object, thought, and 
incident. Slowly, but surely, was the tri- 
umph preparing which before his death 
gladdened the heart of the ‘‘old man elo- 
quent ;’—one by one were his adversaries 
subdued ; and here and there were voices 
heard, faint at first and fearful, speaking his 
praise. But, in the lapse of years, their 
number grew, and their power ; the mists of 
prejudice were gradually dispelled; the 
sweet yet powerful tones of the mountain 
poet awoke a sympathy and an echo in many 
a heart ; and those faint voices swelled into 
a hymn of praise,—and now that he is gone, 
an almost universal chorus of homage to 
the majesty of his genius, and to the con- 
stancy of his religious devotion to his noble 
art, will rise from every hill and valley of 
his native land, and from all pure hearts in 
her towns and cities, Even on these 
‘“‘ strange shores” there are multitudes to be 
found whose tastes have been exalted, and 
whose affections have been refined, by the 
unequalled strains of the 
‘‘ Mighty seer 
Who celebrates the truths for whose sweet 
sake 
We to ourselves and to our God are dear ” 


Asecond series of Coleridge’s “‘ Friend ” has 
been published in London, in three volumes 
8vo., under the title of “ Essays on his own 
Times,” by S. T. Coleridge ; edited by his 
daughter. It is made up mostly of his po- 
litical contributions to the Post and Courier. 


A complete edition of the Philosophical 
works of J. F. Herbart is announced for 
publication by Voss, of Leipzig: It will be 
completed in twelve volumes, 8vo., edited by 
Prof. Hartenstein, of Leipzig, and will be 
finished in about two years. 


The tenacity with which old methods are 
adhered to in the English schools is remark- 
able. A striking proof of it is afforded by 
the preface to Arnold’s Elementary Greek 
Grammar, in which the author deems it ne- 
cessary to explain (as something new) Thi- 
ersch’s method of forming the tenses of the 
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Greek verb, though that method has been in 
almost universal use in Germany and Ame- 
rica for anumber of years. It is somewhat 
more surprising that the old artificial and 
arbitrary method still holds its place in 
France. The forty-eighth edition of Bur- 
nouf’s Méthode pour étudier la Langue 
Grecque has just appeared, (1850,) and 
though prepared by a man of admirable 
skill and learning, it still carries the pupil 
round the old circle of tense-formations. 
The same thing appears in Pessoneaux’s 
Nouvelle Grammaire Grecque, a usage de 
tous les établissements d’instruction publique, 
(Paris, 1849,) which is a very neat and com- 
pact manual of 115 pages. The syntax is 
clear and logical; but the forms of words 
are exhibited in the old and unscientific 
way. 


Among the works in general literature re- 
cently announced in England are the follow- 
ing :— , 

The Natural History of Man, by Robert 
Gordon Latham, M. D., F. R. S.. 1 vol. 
8vo. :—A Voyage to the Arctic Seas, in 
search of Friends with Sir John Franklin ; 
by Robert A. Goodsir. Post 8vo:—The 
Personal Narrative of an Englishman Do- 
mesticated in Abyssinia ; by Mansfield Par- 
kyns, Esq. 8vo. :—Memoirs of the War of 
Independence in Hungary ; by Gen. Klapka, 
late Secretary at War of the Hungarian 
Commonwealth, and Commandant of the 
Fortress of Komorn. 8vo.:—The New 
Cratylus, Contributions towards a more 
Accurate Knowledge of the Greek Lan- 
guage: by J. W. Donaldson, D. D., Head 
Master of King Edward’s School, Bury St- 
Edmunds. Second edition, revised and 
considerably enlarged. 8vo.:—The Auto- 
biography of Leigh Hunt, in 3 vols., post 
8vo., with portrait :—Woman in France dur- 
ing the 18th century; by Julia Kavanagh. 
2vols., post 8vo.:—The Expedition for the 


Survey of the Rivers Euphrates and Tigris, * 


carried on by order of the British government, 
in the years 1835, 1836, and 1837, by Lieut. 
Col. Chesney, R.A., F. R.S., Commander of 
the Expedition ; vols. 1 and 2, royal 8vo :— 
Mr. W. E. Baxter’s Impressions of Central 
and Southern Europe : including Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Switzerland, and the Levant. 
8vo, :—MrxThomas Forester and Lieut. M. 
S. Biddulph’s Rambles among the Fields and 
Fords of Central and Western Norway, in 
1848 and 1849. With map, woodcuts, and 
ten coloured plates. 8vo.:—London Litera- 
ry Society in the days of Samuel Johnson. 
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By William Weir. 2 vols., post 8vo, :— 
The Rev. R. Milman’s Life of Tasso. 2 
vols., post 8vo. :—Memoirs of a Hungarian 
Lady, comprising full and interesting details 
of the Jate Events in Hungary. By Theresa 
Pulszky. With an Historical Introduction, 
by Francis Pulszky, late Under-Secretary 
of State to Ferdinand, Emperor of Austria 
and King of Hungary. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Among the works in classical and miscel- 
laneous literature recently announced on the 
continent are the following :— 


Collection des Auteurs Latins, avec la 
Traduction en Frangais, publiée sous la di- 
rection de M. Nisard:—Ammien Marcellin, 
Jornandés Frontin (Les Stratagémes), Vé- 
géce, Modestus, avec la traduction en Fran- 
cais, publiés sous la direction de M. Nisard. 
Royal 8vo. 

Connaissance des Temps ou des Mouve- 
ments célestes 4 l’usage des Astronomes et 
des Navigateurs pour l’an 1852. 8vo. 

Religions et |’Antiquité, considérées prin- 
cipalement dans leurs formes symboliques et 
mythologiques. Par F.Creuzer. Traduit 
de l’Allemand, refondu en partie, complété 
et développé par J. D. Guigniault. 8 vo. 
2 tom. 

Degland (C. D.), Ornithologie Europé- 
enne, ou Catalogue analytique et raisonné 
des Oiseaux observés en Europe. 2 vols. 
8vo. 

D’Orbigny (A.), Cours Elémentaire de 
Paléontologie et de Géologie stratigraphi- 
ques, Vignettes gravées en relief et sur 
cuivre par M. E. Salle. 2vols. 12mo. 

Essai sur l’Histoire de la Critique chez 
les Grecs, suivi de la poétique d’Aristote et 
d’extraits de ses problémes, avec traduction 
Francaise et commentaire. Par E. Egger. 
8vo. 


Denkmaler aus Aegypten u. Aethiopien 
nach den Zeichnungen der v. Sr. M. dem 
K6nige v. Preussen Friedrich Wilhelm IV. 
mach diesen Liandern gesendeten u. 1842— 
1845 ausgefiihrten wissenschaftl. Expedi- 
tion auf Befehl Sr. M. d. Kénigs hrsg. u. 
erlautert. Von C. R. Lepsius. Parts I. to 
IV., 40 plates, many coloured and tinted, 
folio (Berlin). 

Bibliographie biographique, ou dictionnaire 
de 26,000 ouvrages, tant anciens que mo- 
dernes, rélatifs 4 V’histoire de la vie pub- 
lique et privée des hommes célébres de tous 
les temps et de toutes les nations, depuis le 
commencement du monde jusqu’a nos jours, 
etc. Par Ed, Marie Oéettinger. Leipzic. 
pp. 788, 4to. 











Q. Curtii Rufi de gestis Alexandri Magni 
regis Macedonum libri qui supersunt octo. 
Ad fidem codicum manuscriptorum et olim 
adhibitorum et recens collatorum Florenti- 
norum et Bernensium recensuit et commen- 
tario instruxit Car. Timoth. Zumptius. Ac- 
cedit tabula geographica expeditionum regis 
Alexandri. Brunsvige, 1849. Pp. 621, 8vo. 

Introduction 4 étude de Vhistoire de la 
philosophie, par Mich. Nicolas. Tom. 1. 
Paris, 1849. 8vo. 

Lehrbuch der Geschichte der Philosophie. 
Von E. Reinhold, Prof. zu Jena. 3 verb. 
Aufl, Jena, 1849. Pp. 748, 8vo. 

Histoire de la philosophie allemande de- 
puis Kant jusqu’a Hegel, par J. Willm, in- 
specteur de |’Acad. de Strasbourg, ete. Tom. 
4. Paris, 1849. Large 8vo, 

Grundlinien einer positiven Philosophie 
als vorlaufiger Versuch einer Zuriickfiihrung 
aller Theile der Philosophie auf christl. 
Principien. Von Dr. M. Deutinger. 6th 
part. Manz, 1849. Pp. 511, 8vo. 

Die Religion des neuen Weltalters. Ver- 
such einer combinatorischaphorist. Grund- 
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legung von. G. Fr. Daumer. 2 Bde. Ham- 
burg, 1850. Pp. 672, 8vo. 


Diotima, Die Idee des Schénen. Philo- 
sophische Briefe von Dr. Kuno Fischer. 
Pforzheim, 1849. Pp. 383, 8vo. 

Geschichte des Revolutionszeitalters. 
(1788-1848.) In 6ffentlichen Vorlesungen 
an der Prager Universitat tibersichtlich dar- 
gestellt von Dr. Ant. Heinr. Springer. Prag, 
1849, Pp. 729, 8vo. 

Sophokles’ Antigone. Griechisch mit 
Anmerkungen, nebst einer Entwickelung 
des Grundgedanken und der Charaktere in 
der Antigone. Herausgegeben von August 
Jacob. Berlin, 1849. Pp. 152, 8vo. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis, Erklart von Dr. 
F. K. Hertlein. Leipzig, 1849. 


Die lateinische Wortstellung, nach logis- 
chen und phonetischen Grundsatzen erliu- 
tert; auch zum Gebrauch fiir gereiftere und 
denkende Schiiler der oberen Gymnasial- 
classen. Von M. J. Wocher, Rector und 
Professor am Gymnasium zu Ehingen. 
Ulm, 1849. 


AMERICAN. 


HarRPeR & Brortuers have just publish- 
ed ‘* M’Clintock’s Second Book in Greek,” 
containing Syntax, with Reading Lessons in 
Prose; Prosody and the Dialects, with 
Reading Lessons in Verse ; and a carefully 
prepared Dictionary. The First and Se- 
cond Books taken together furnish a suffi- 
ciently complete curriculum of grammatical 
training for elementary instruction, with an 
adequate “Greek Reader,” at a very low 
price. 

The same publishers announce the 
following:—The History of Darius the 
Great, by Jacob Abbott:—Woman’s Re- 
cord, or Biographical Sketches of all dis- 
tinguished Women from the Creation to the 
Present Era; with rare Gems of Thought 
selected from the most celebrated Female 
Writers; by Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale. 
With over 200 portraits, 8vo.:—An Intro- 
duction to the Study of the English Lan- 
guage, by Professor Fowler; 8vo.:—The 
History of the Confessional, by Rt. Rev. 
John Henry Hopkins, D. D.; 12mo.:—Life 
of Dr. Johnson, Literary and Religious. By 
the author of “The Primitive Church in its 
Episcopacy,” “ Dr. Hookwell,” &c. :—Me- 
moirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas 
Chalmers, D. D., LL. D. By his son-in- 
law, Rev. William Hanna, LL. D. 3 vols. 
12mo., muslin :—Life and Letters of Tho- 
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mas Campbell. Edited by William Beattie, 
M. D., one of his Executors, With an In- 
troductory Letter, by Washington Irving, 
Esq. 2 vols. 12mo., muslin:—History of 
Cyrus the Great. By Jacob Abbott. With 
engravings, illuminated title-page, &c. 18mo., 
muslin, 60 cents; muslin, gilt edges, 75 
cents :—Railway Economy. By Dr. Lard- 
ner, 12mo.:—A New Gradus ad Parnas- 
sum of the Latin Language; containing 
every Word used by the Poets of good au- 
thority. By C. D. Yonge, B. A.:—Smith’s 
New Classical Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Biography, Mythology, and Geogra- 
phy. Edifed by Charles Anthon, LL. D. 
Royal 8vo.:—An English-Greek Lexicon ; 
containing all the Greek Words used by 
Writers of good Authority: citing the Au- 
thorities in Chronological Order for every 
Word used; explaining the Construction ; 
and giving the Declension or Conjugation of 
each Word when Irregular, and marking the 
Quantities of all doubtful Syllables. By C. 
D. Yonge. Edited, with large Additions, by 
Henry Drisler, M. A. Royal 8vo., sheep :— 
A Greek and English Lexicon of the New 
Testament. By Edward Robinson, D. D., 
LL. D. A new edition, revised, and in 
great part rewritten. Royal 8vo., sheep :— 
A Latin-English Lexicon. From the new 
German Work of Dr. Freund. Augmented 
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with important Additions, by Professor An- 
drews. Royal 8vo.:—Buttman’s Larger 
Greek Grammar. A Greek Grammar for 
the Use of High-schools and Universities, 
by Philip Buttman. From the 17th German 
edition, corrected and enlarged, by Edward 
Robinson, D. D., LL. D. A new edition. 
12mo.:—An Encyclopedia of Biography, 
Ancient and Modern. Composed from the 
most recent Authorities, and with more than 
One Thousand Articles relating to America. 
Edited by Rufus W. Griswold, assisted by 
several distinguished Literary Gentlemen. 
3 vols, royal 8vo. :—The Cradle of the Twin 
Giants, Science and History. By the Rev. 
Henry Christmas, M. A., F.R.S., F.S.A., 
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Librarian of Zion College. 8vo, :—Laven- 
gro; an Autobiography. By G. Borrow, 
Esq." 8vo. Cheap edition:—The Pillars 
of Hercules ; or, a Narrative of Travels in 
Spain and Morocco in 1848. By David 
Urquhart, Esq., M. P. 2 vols. 12mo. :— 
The Plays of Terence, With Notes, Criti- 
cal and Explanatory, by Charles Anthon, 
LL. D. 12mo. sheep:—The Wonders of 
Home. 12mo.:—Butler’s Analogy. A new 
edition. With a careful Analysis, prepared 
mostly by the late Rev. Dr. Emory, Presi- 
dent of Dickinson College, and completed 
by Rev. G. R. Crooks, With a new Bio- 
graphy of Butler, and a copious Index. 
12mo. 
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Quarterly Review, 200 Mulberry-street. 


BANGS, PLATT, & CO., 


204 BROADWAY, NEW-YORE, 


AUCTIONEERS & COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


CONDUCTORS OF THE SEMI-ANNUAL TRADE-SALES OF 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, PAPER, &c., 





Are the Agents for the Publisher of the very Popular and Valuable Series of 
Works published by Mr. HENRY G. BOHN, of Lonpon, under the titles of the 
“STANDARD LIBRARY,” the “ CLASSICAL,” “ ANTIQUARIAN,” “ SCIEN- 
TIFIC,” and “ILLUSTRATED” LIBRARIES. These several series have been 
undertaken with the view of presenting to the educated public works of a deservedly 
established character in the various departments indicated by the titles, accurately 
printed, in an elegant form, without abridgment, and at the Lowest Possible Price. 
The volumes already issued number Fifty-four of the “Sranparp,” embracing, 
among others, “RosBertT Hati’s Works;” “Roscor’s Leo X.;” “ScHLEcEL’s 
Works;” “Ranke’s Pores;” “MILLER’s PHILosopHy OF History;” “ MIL- 
ron’s ProsE Works,” &c.; five of the “ Screntiric,” embracing “ LECTURES ON 
PaintTinG, by the Royal Academicians;” and the great work, “HumBo.pt’s 
Cosmos ;” six of the “CxassicaL,” embracing Translations of “ HERoporus,” 
“ THucyDIDES,” “ PxaTo,” and “ Livy;” eleven of the “ ANTIQUARIAN,” embracing 
“Bepe’s EccresiasticaL History or EnGuanp;” “Earty TRAVELS IN 
PavestineE ;” “CHRONICLES OF THE CRUSADES,” &c.; and one of the “ ILLus- 
TRATED,” which series is just commenced with the first volume of “ LopGE’s 


Portraits.” 
(=> These works may be had, in sets or separate volumes, of the Booksellers 


generally. 

B. P. & Co. are constantly selling at Auction, as well as at Private Sale, 
BOOKS of every kind, PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, STATIONERY, 
PAPER, &c. They tender their services in the disposal of PRIVATE LIBRA- 
RIES, at Auction, for which their experience, location, and arrangements afford 


the most ample facilities. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS PRE- 
PARING FOR PUBLICATION 
By Messrs. LANE & SCOTT, 


200 Mulberry-street. New-York. 


I. 
Moody's New Testament. 


The New Testament Expounded and Illustrated, according to the usual Mar- 
ginal References, in the very words of Holy Scripture. Together with the 
Notes and Translations, and a complete Marginal Harmony of the Gospels. 
By CLement Moopy, M. A., Magdalen Hall, Oxford ; Perpetual Curate of 
Sebergham. In one vol., royal 8vo. 


II. 
Wise’s Bridal Greetings. 
A Marriage Gift, in which the Mutual Duties of Husband and Wife are fami- 


liarly illustrated and enforced. By Rev. DanieL Wisk, author of “The 
Path of Life,” &c. 24mo. 


. III. 
Palestine. 


The Geography and History of the Holy Land, adapted to Bible Classes, 
Sunday-Schools, and Private Use. By Rev. F.G. Hisparp. To be Illus- 
trated by Twenty Stereographic Maps. 


This work will contain: 1. A distinct, authentic, and somewhat detailed description of the 
physical geography of Palestine. 

2. An account of each place and object properly belonging to the geography of Palestine, so 
far as they stand connected with Biblical History, or so far as is necessary to appreciate it. 

3. A full account of the aboriginal nations of Canaan. 

4. A separate account of each of the tribes of Israel, embracing all the important reliable 
knowledge we have of their distinct and relative histories. 

5. -" a" connected view of the history of Palestine, from if first settlement to the time 
oO rist. 

6. The ven Arabic names, and the condition of cities, districts, &c., of Palestine, men- 
tioned in the Bible, so far as modern research has identified them, and given us any valua- 

ble information. “ 


IV. 
Church Records. o> 


1. Record of Alphabetical List of Members. 
2. Record for Probationers Received. 

3. Record for the Classes severally. 

4. Record of Baptisms and Marriages. 


Ic? For the use of small circuits and stations, or even for large ones, in which it may be 
preferred to have all the above in one volume, they can be had under the title of 


5. General Record Book. 


In five parts, namely :—1. Alphabetical List of Members ; 2. Record of Probationers ; 3. Record 
of Classes ; 4. Record of Baptisms ; 5. Record of Marriages. 


6. Steward’s Book. 


This book will be properly arranged and ruled for the accounts of Recording Stewards—with 
spaces for the regular payments of the Class-leaders, and divisions for all the other ac- 
counts necessary to be kept by the Stewards. ; 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


I. 
Christian Effort. 


Christian Effort; or, Facts and Incidents, designed to Illustrate and Enforce 
the Duty of individual Labour for the Salvation of Souls. By Saran Baker. 
In one vol., 12mo. 





II. 


Smith's Anecdotes for the Young. 


Anecdotes for the Young; or, Principles Illustrated by Facts. Compiled by 
Rev. DaniEx Smit. 


18mo., pp. 436, Muglin.............0sceceeeeees tht det caneeenmnsed - $0 50 


We like the plan of this compilation exceedingly. A very interesting and valuable book for 
young people.—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

: It is altogether above the common standard, both in its plan and execution.—N. Y. Organ 

4 and Family Companion. ; 

i Though especially designed for the young, we doubt not that it will prove equally interesting 

and instructive to those of riper years.—Christian Advocate and Journal. 

[t is a book that will be read, and will do good, and I hope it will be found in every Sabbath- 
School Library throughout the Church.—Rev. H. Mattison. 

It —_ to be in every family. It will both entertain and instruct.—Pitisburgh Christian 

wocate. 

It comprises a number of heads as indicative of principles to be instilled into the minds of 
the young, which-principles are illustrated and enforced by anecdotes, facts, sketches of 
personal character, and remarks, so as to form “a pretty wpe te guide for young persons 
from twelve or fourteen years of age up to twenty or five twenty, in matters reluiing 
to Habits, Manners, Morals, and Piety.” The selections are of a high order, and reflect 
great credit upon the industry and discrimination of the compiler.—Southern Christian 
Advocate. 

The arrangement of these Anecdotes we commend to particular notice. Severa! pages are 
devoted to encouraging and admonitory facts for Sabbath-school teachers. We bespeak 
for this book a wide circulation.— Sunday-School Advocate. 


If. 


aati 


Smmth’s Hebrew People. 


The Hebrew People: or, the History and Religion of the Israelites, from the 
Origin of the Nation to the Time of Christ: deduced from the Writings of 
Moses and other Inspired Authors; and illustrated by Copious References 
to the Ancient Records, Traditions, and Mythology of the Heathen World. 
By Greorce Samira, F. A.S., &., &c. In one vol., 8vo. 





IV. 


Watson’s Theological Institutes,—S8th edition. 


New Epirion, REVISED. 


Theological Institutes; or, a View of the Evidences, Doctrines, Morals, and 
Institutions of Christianity. By Ricuarp Watson. With a Copious Ana- 
lysis, by J. M’CuinTock, D. D., and a full Index to the whole work. Com- 
plete in two volumes. 


GVO, Shoep........cccsccvsccvsvcsscsscccccsccsccscscecccccccsececes $4 50 


The Analysis, heretofore published as a separate work, is now printed in octavo form, and 
bound up with the Institutes. The want of a sufficient Index has long been felt ; and 
the publishers now offer one that will, they hope, be found amply sufficient. In this new 
form, this great work of RicuarpD Watson will be better adapted, it is hoped, both for 

students and general readers, than ever before. 
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V. 
Curwosities of Animal Infe. 
As Exhibited by the Microscope. With numerous Engravings. 
lvol. 12mo. 


As the results of scientific observations are often repulsive to the general reader, from the 
form in which they are given, and their numerous technicalities, the writer has aimed to 
render them popular and attractive. God has “magnified his word above all his name,” 
but, as Chalmers has remarked, “it is a most Christian exercise to extract a sentiment of 
piety from the works and appearances of nature.” The attention is directed successively 
to the microscope, with its recent improvements, so important an auxiliary to diligent and 
careful investigation ; to life and its phenomena; to the distinction between animals and 
vegetables ; and then from the simplest forms of organic existence to the wheel-animal- . 
cules. One of the most novel and interesting books of the times. 


VI. 


Dnzon’s Tour. 


Personal Narrative of a Tour through a Part of the United States and Canada. 
With Notices of the History and Institutions of Methodism in America. By 
James Dixon, D. D. With a fine Portrait. 


12mo., pp. 481, Muslin or sheep.............-s-seeceeees eR asstey a 


Personal Narrative of a Tour through a Part of the United States and Canada. 
With Notices of the History and Institutions of Methodism in America. 
Containing also the Fifth Part, heretofore omitted in the American editions. 
By James Dixon, D. D. With a fine Portrait. 


12mo., pp. 560. Muslin or sheep ivescinlen ane 


VII. 
The Devotional Harmomst ; 


A Collection of Sacred Music, comprising a large variety of New and Original 
Tunes, Sentences, Anthems, &c., in addition to many of the most Popular 
Tunes in common use. Presenting a greater number of Metres than any 
book heretofore published. To which is prefixed a Progressive System of 
Elementary Instruction, for Schools and Private Tuition. Edited by 
CuarLes DINGLEY. 


8vo., pp. 424. In Round or Patent Notes. Half sheep 


This work is highly approved by those who have examined it, and the sale is rapidly increasing 
From all we lave eard we think we can, without danger of misleading our friends, recom- 
mend the book as well adapted to meet the wants of the Church. It may be obtained in 
round and patent notes. Price, well bound, with leather backs and corners, $1, with the 
usual discount to choirs and wholesale dealers. It may also be had, full bound in sheep, 
at $1 20; Calf extra, gilt back and sides, $2; Morocco extra, gilt edges, $3. The work 
comprises four hundred and seventy-four hymn tunes, suited to every variety of measure, 
together with thirty-two anthems, sentences, &c. The large majority of the tunes are 
plain and simple, such as can be brought into congregational use without much difficulty, 
and are of a character that will be popular. And yet there are a number of difficult pieces, 
with rhythmical and melodic oddities enough, to satisfy the most fastidious lover of that 
style of music. We trust that this book will fully meet the wants it was designed to sup- 
ply. After a careful examination, we are prepared to say that we believe it will prove 
satisfactory.— Western Christian Advocate. 

This is a magnificent Tune Book. It contains upward of five hundred tunes, embracing 
almost every variety suited to sanctuary worship. The compilers must have found their 
task very difficult and delicate ; it required much prudence as well as musical taste and 
capacity, as the book is designed for the million, as well as the connoisseurs in this heavenly 
science. Taking everything into the account, it is perhaps the best tune book extant.— 
Southern Christian Advocate. 

This work is filled to overflowing with good, rich music. We have heard many of the pieces 

rformed, and are prepared to commend the work, not only from what others have said, 
ut from our own ‘“‘hear-say.” It is, of course, primarily designed for Churches; but we 
hope families will buy it, and immediately set up, by its help, family singing in their evenin 
and morning worship. . . . . This book, if perseveringly and rightly employed, wil 
improye the character of this exercise from the moment it is introduced.—Rev. B. F. 
Tefft, D. D., Editor of Ladies’ Repository, Cincinnati. 
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VIIl. 
LInving Waters. 
Living Waters: Drawn from the Fountains of Holy Scripture and Sacred 
Poetry. For daily use. 


82mo., pp. 200. Muslin, gilt edges.............-sceceeeeeeeeeeeeeee 20 25 


The object of this volume is to furnish, as helps to thought and devotion, a select passage 
of Scripture, and a verse of sacred poetry, for each morning and evening of the year. _ 
To many, and especially those who practise daily recitations of Scripture verses in their 
families, the alphabetical arrangement of texts selected for each month will prove a great 
convenience. For the use of those who may wish to refer to texts upon given topics— 

Scripture promises, for example—ak index is given at the end. 


IX. 





Court of Persva. 
Viewed in connexion with Scriptural Usages. By J. Kirro, D. D. 
18mo., pp. 176. Muslin......... sbdbbeiavectheceak edspaccdseccsceves QOSS 


Dr. Kitto is a traveller as well as a scholar ; and in this work he has contrived to blend his 
personal observations with his learned researches, so as greatly to increase the interest 
and value of both. The book will be interesting to persons of all ages, and will be found 
to throw much light upon ancient Scripture usages. 


X. 


The Crusades. 


The Crusades for the Recovery of the Holy Land. 
18mo., pp.'224, Muslin................. ORS RE 


A condensed but authentic history of events that, as well from their singularity as their 
importance, must ever form an interesting passage in the annals of the world. This volume 
is prepared by an able hand, from the most authentic sources, and is written with a 
vivacity that sets the scenes described strongly before the mind of the reader. 


XI. 
Closing Scenes of Human LIafe. 
18mo., pp. 180, Miuslin..............sssceccsecccececsveceees cocceses OO 95 


The perusal of such facts as are here collected cannot fail to impress favourably the heart and 
life of every reader. 


XII. 
Warnings to Youth. 


ses by the History of Remarkable Scripture Personages. By RoBerr 
: USTON. 
4 18mo., pp. 240. Muslin.............sccsccsscscscececscseecscsseears $0 27 


This work is the counterpart of ‘“‘Scripture Characters,” by the same author. That work 
having exhibited examples for imitation, this portrays scenes and characters for the admo- 
nition of the young. The style of the work is affectionate, but pointed. It brings truth 
home to the heart of the reader, and lays an emphasis upon it, by means of many striking 
examples of the consequences of sin. 

Parents and teachers will find this work very suitable as a present to young persons whom 
they wish to guard against the evil that is in the world. 





XIII. 
Special Salvation. 


Special Salvation: A Sermon. By Exizan Heppine, D. D., one of the 
Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Preached, in substance, before 
the Philadelphia Annual Conference, at the opening of their Session in Phila- 
delphia, March 27,1850. Published at the Request of the Conference. 

18mo., pp. 29, Paper Covers............. siseedt Rep ea ee Baa $0 05 
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XIV. 
Athens. 


Athens, its Grandeur and Decay. 
1 vol., 12mo, 


We have now to notice one of the most beautiful and attractive works for children and youth 
that we have ever seen, namely, “‘ Athens, its Grandeur and Decay.” An outline of the rise, 
progress, and decline of Athens, “the eye of Greece,” is here presented: and the scope 
of the work affords room for clear statements of the Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, &c., 
of the Greeks, which are illustrated by admirably executed wood-cuts. 


The book is a gem throughout. Buy it for your children, and you will read it for yourself.— 
Quarterly Review. 


XV. 
Adams’ Minister of Christ for the Times. 


Notes of the Minister of Christ for the Times. Drawn from the Holy Scrip- 
tures. By C. Apams. 


12mo., pp. 246. Muslin 


An effort is made in this work to delineate, with simplicity and brevity, the Scriptural picture 
of a Christian minister for the times as a man, as a student, as a preacher, and as a pastor. 
This work is full of thought, and seeds of thought, as well as of stirring practical appeals 
for an earnest and effective ministry. It will be widely read, we trust, by both preachers 
and laymen. There are home truths in it for both. 


XVI. 
The Jewish Nation ; 


Containing an Account of their Manners and Customs, Rites and Worship, 
Laws and Polity. With numerous illustrative Engravings. 


1 vol. 12mo. 

This work will be found a valuable help to the right perception of the signification, beauty, 
and propriety of the language and allusions of the Holy Scriptures. It is finely printed and 
profusely illustrated. Adapted for a superior present. 

Seldom, if ever, has any work appeared so well calculated to interest and instruct all classes 
of readers on topics of perpetual interest. This work ought to become a text-book for 
ministerial study, as well as a prominent member of every family library. 


XVII. 
Reminiscences of the West-India Islands. 


By a Methodist Preacher. 
1 vol. Diiiccacvetesdsnen tas scends Gotnanes renceesasenceneanel ---- $0 35 


The author was a native of the West Indies. In early life he was converted, under the 
preaching of the Wesleyan missionaries, apd subsequently became a minister himself. He 
writes with a discriminating taste and a graphic pen. He has here thrown together a 
series of thrilling sketches. They are all facts,—facts, too, which ought to be remembered, 
and handed down to posterity as a part of the history of Methodism. They will be found 
alike interesting to parent and child, to the Sunday-scholar and the profound theologian. 
All will read them with feeling and untiring interest. 


XVIII. 
Lafe of Zvingle, 


The Swiss Reformer; or, Passages in the Life of Ulric Zwingle. By Rev. 
DaniEL W1sE, author of “ Path of Life,” &c. 


18mo., pp. 227. 


This is probably the most readable life of this early and distinguished reformer ever yet 
published. It has the piquancy of D’Aubigné, and yet is brief and pertinent. It will com- 
mend itself, wherever introduced, to the esteem of those who have the chance of reading 
it, whether young or old. 
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XIX. 
Finley's Memorials of Prison Lnfe. 


Memorials of Prison Life. By J. B. Fintey, D. D., Chaplain to the Ohio 
State Prison. Edited by Dr. Tefft. 


12mo., pp. 354.. Muslin................. bio 5S dda othe aan ihicwets $0 75 


This is a fine duodecimo work, whose character for worth and general interest cannot be 
surpassed by any issue of the age. It will circulate everywhere, and will be devoured 
with avidity alike by the aged and the young.—Ladies’ Repository. 


XX. 
Strickland’s History of Missions. 


History of the Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, from the Organiza- 
tion of the Missionary Society to the present time. By Rev. W. P. Srricx- 
LaND, A. M. With an Introduction by Rev. B. F. Tefft, D. D., and a Por- 
trait of Rev. N. Bangs, D. D. : 


12mo., pp. 338. Muslin............cccccccccccececcvevccseseees ----- $0 90 
Like the author’s History of the Bible Society, an invaluable work.—Ladies’ Repository. 


XXI. 
Lnfe of John Colhns. , 


A Sketch of the Life of the Rev. John Collins, late of the Ohio Conference. 
By Judge M’Lean. 


18mo., pp. 122, Muslin............ piauicsnseeets Seb ead cddhccthev sede $0 35 

Any eulogy of the author, or of anything coming from his pen, would be a supererogatory 
work. It is only necessary to announce that the life of one of our greatest and best has 
been prepared by Judge M’Lean.. The book begins with a short sketch of Mr. Collins’ 
early life, then proceeds to the period of his active ministry, and presents a full-length 

ortrait of this great man, from the commencement to the close of his glorious career.— 
tes’ Repository. 

This work is accompanied with a portrait of that distinguished minister, whose remem- 
brance is still so precious in many hearts. The work is written in a neat, chaste style, 
and presents in a clear light the character and labours of Father Collins. It is worthy of 
the pen of Judge M’Lean, by whom it was written; and we trust it will do much good.— 
Western Christian Advocate. 


XXII. 


Foster on Calvinism. 
Objections to Calvinism as it is; in a Series of Letters to Rev. N. L. Rice, D. D. 
By Rev. R. S. Foster, of the New-York (late of the Ohio) Conference. 
With an Appendix containing Replies and Rejoinders. 
lvol. 12mo., pp. 308. Muslin...... Sivtuibbeedieecswhls cs ise weseee $1 00 


XXIII. 
Lafe of Rev. Freeborn Garrettson. 


Life of Rev. Freeborn Garrettson; compiled from his printed and manuscript 
pie and other authentic Documents. By N. Banos, D. D. Zhird 
thousand. : 


12mo., pp. 294, Muslin or sheep............--eseseee cee cceeeeeeeees $0 60 


This book has the two-fold interest of biography and history. As a diography, it gives a 
stirring and graphic account of the sacrifices, Jabours, and rewards of one of the most able 
and successful of those early pioneers of our Church—the legio tonans of American Metho- 
dism—whose “ works do follow them” in this generation, and will follow them to the end 

of time. As history, it contains many useful facts with regard to the origin and early pro- 

gress of our Church—subjects handled of necessity in the memoir of one who himself 
stood forth so prominently in the infancy of Methodism. This book, and all such memo- 
rials of our fathers, should be read and re-read, by each successive generation of Methodists. 
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XXIV. 


Watson’s Conversations. 


Conversations for the Young, designed to promote the profitable Reading of 
the Holy Scriptures. By Ricuarp Watson. 


12mo., pp. 300. Muslin or sheep............... abveenik Sika eine $0 60 


Though this work is designed for the benefit of young people, there are few adults who may 
not derive instruction from a serious perusal of it. It is worthy of a place in every Chris- 
tian family and in every Sunday-school in the land. 

The plan of the work is new, and is attended with many advantages. A young person is 
introduced, who has some knowledge of the contents of the Bible, whose disposition is 
serious and inquisitive, and who proposes questions for his own satisfaction on the prin- 
cipal facts and doctrines of Scripture. These call forth corresponding replies, and give the 
work a very intexesting and miscellaneous character. 


XXV. 
Beauties of Fletcher. 


Beauties of Fletcher; being Extracts from his Checks to Antinomianism. 
Compiled by Rev. T. Spicer. With a Portrait of Mr. Fletcher. 


12mo., pp. 315. Muslin....... RA aE EIS oss 


XXVI. 


Edmondson’s Self-Government. 


A Concise System of Self-Government, in the great Affairs of Life and Godli- 
ness. By J. Epmonpson, A.M. Second thousand. 


18mo., pp. 200. Muslin or sheep 


Mason on Self-Knowledge is well known and much admired by the public at large; perhaps 
this book, without borrowing a line from him, may be considered as a suitable appendage 
to his treatise, especially when it is understood that self-government is a prudent applica- 
tion of self-knowledge.—Preface. 

The very neat and perspicuous style in which this work is written, is its least praise. The 
entire volume is replete with sound practical wisdom, and is particularly adapted to the 
use of young persons professing godliness.— Wesleyan Magazine. 


‘XXVIL. 
Porter's Revivals of Religion. 


Revivals of Religion: their Theory, Means, Obstructions, Uses, and Import- 
ance; with the Duty of Christians in Regard to them. By Rev. James 
Porter, A. M., Author of “ The True Evangelist.” Fifth Edition. 


Large 18mo., pp. 260. Muslin ................ or 
This is the fifth edition of an almost unprecedéntedly popular work. No professing Chris- 
tian, it seems to us, can possibly read it without having his religious zeal awakened and 
improved. The volume, we are informed, has in several instances been the means of 
causing revivals, and we trust that those who are anxious for the prosperity of Israel will 
not fail to give this work a wide circulation.—Rev. Dr. Tefft. 


XXVIII. 


Larrabee’s Evidences. 


Lectures on the Scientific Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion. By 
W. C. LarraBeE, Professor of Mathematics in Indiana Asbury University. 


12mo., pp. 400. Muslin or sheep 


These Lectures are twenty in number, and, of the kind, are altogether the best defence of 
Christianity extant. No one will be satisfied simply with a first reading; they will be 
studied with profound interest. 
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} Hymns for the Use of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Revised edition. 
3 1 The Hymn Books (of all sizes) are bound up both with and without the Sunday-School 
2 Supplement. Orders should always specify whether those with the , or without 
3 w#, are wanted, It is not necessary, in ordering, to specify the kind of binding, but 
F simply to give the size and number. 
Q 72mo., pp. 714. No.1. Plain sheep......2..-seceeseeeseereeceeceeeceneees $0 30 
: No. 2. Roan embossed.....--.--cccccccscccccccccccccccrees 0 40 
’ No, 3. .-.--Do........ Gilt edges ......--.eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 0 50 
No, 4. Morocco extra ...-dO.....-ccccsescccccceccsececeece 0 90 
No. 5. .--Do...-tucks...-dO......se0+ 9 sNien bhd dnd siémney wale 0 90 
The Pearl or 72mo. is the favourite size for children. Its portability recommends it also to 
many older persons. The print, though small, is very legible. 
24mo., pp. 736, No.1. Plain shoep...........-..-seseseseeeeeeeeereeeeenes $0 50 
No. 2. Roan embossed .......-.ccccccccscccccccccccccccsece 0 60 
; We 8. 666s. hice Gilt edges..........eeeeeeceveeeeeee 0 70 
3 No. 4. Morocco extra ...-d0......cccccccccecccncccvsscceees 110 
: Wa. Be. en os acencas do........ flexible backs......... 1 75 
No. 6, ...--Do............ GBs sig. sc iinigia do.. with gilt clasps 2 50 
No. 7. ...-- Re apart tucks, gilt edges........-.....0+.++ 1 15 
} This is a somewhat smaller form than the old 24mo., and is very neat and convenient for the 
x pocket. The type is remarkably clear and distinct. 
18mo., pp. 752. No. 1. Plain sheep..........sssscscsscccsccccescessceeeses $0 70 
: “ —— atvlanui geek page ckpdeebedegracaxsesae 0 80 
s 0, Be eee MO- ccc veeee i t edges errr errrrrr rere re ee ee eee 1 00 
: No. 4. Morocco extra “ oa i nll ig ae 1 75 
3 No. 5. .-.-Do...-super extra, ilt edges Sddse ake wads Ooeee 2 25 
: No. 6, ...-Do.........- Os 6s vieas do...... gilt clasps....... 3 00 
: We Feo Res cigei ot do........ do. flexible covers:.....- 2 26 
‘ No. 8, ...-Do.........- Oiiicccsi do........ do.. gilt clasps 3 00 i 
: No. 9. Velvet.......... do........ do. . (without discount).. 6 00 i 
This size is somewhat larger than the old 24mo., and is a very neat and convenient form, al- 
lowing the use of a type of good size. It will, perhaps, be the size most commonly used 
: in the congregation. 
: 12mo., pp. 744. No. 1. Plain sheep.............sscececcccecceeceesceeseees $1 00 
: No, 2. ....Do...... WEEE TRUM 06s sci ccccocecedeceusngesic 1 20 
: WO, Ge FO BI se ooh doe sone casdnncerarnceeneneevrensios 1 25 
: No. 4. .---Do.... with Ritual...........sscccccscccccssvees 1 45 
No. 5. Roan embossed............cceccccccccccccccssececess 1 25 
No. 6, ....-Do........ with Ritual.............cccseseeeees 1 45 
No. 7. Roan, gilt edges.........-c.sceeccececeecseceneenes 1 50 
No. 8. .-Do..... do..... Withs TAGGGL 3 one din cinene ocecce cece 170 
No. 9. Morocco extra, gilt edges .......-...--+sesseeeeeees 2 25 
No. 10, ...... DOs 60 seats do..... with Ritual............. 2 50 
No. 11. Morocco, super extra, gilt edges ...........---+-.+ 3 00 
No. 12. ..Do.......... GBs coscnceas do... with Ritual ....... 3 25 
No. 18. ..-Do........-- OR voc cacass do. .gilt clasps.......... 400 
No, 14. .-Do.......... Chics cescvi do.....-. do.. with Ritual 4 25 





This is the smaller pulpit size, and not so well adapted for pulpit use as the 8vo. It is recom- 
mended, however, for use in lecture-rooms, and for Sunday-school desks. For those who 
Jove a large, clear type, and for all whose sight is impaired or defective, it is the best size 
for use in the congregation. 


8vo., pp. 744. No.1. With Ritual, plain sheep ........-.-.--eseseeeeceees $2 00 
—_——— No.2. ....-Do........ Bibs «EG e055 Bice ase eek 2 50 
No. 3, ...-. Do...... morocco, super extra, gilt edges ...... 4 50 


This is the best size forthe pulpit. The paper is of the finest quality, and the margin is large 
and fair. No.3 is bound with flerible backs, and is altogether, in point of paper, printing, 
and binding, one of the most elegant books ever got up in America. 





8 BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 





Clarke’s Sacred Laterature. 


A Concise View of the Succession of Sacred Literature, in a Chronological 
Arrangement of Authors and their Works, from the Invention of Alpha- 
betical Characters to A. D. 395. By Apam Ciarxke, LL.D. 


12mo., pp. 420. Muslin or sheep 


The work commences with the giving of the law on Mount Sinai. It contains the date and 
argument of every book of Scripture, and of all the writings of the Jews and Christian 
Fathers that are extant, down to the year 395; and in some instances the analysis of the 
different works is copious and extensive. 

This work contains much important information relative to Biblical and ecclesiastical lite- 
rature.—T. HARTWELL Horne. 

We know not in what manner we could render a more valuable service to the student who 
is directing his attention to this branch of knowledge, than to recommend him to avail 
himself of the guidance which the interesting work before us supplies.—Eclectic Review. 


Coles’s Concordance. 


A New Concordance of the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. 
By Rev. Georce Cores. Third thousand. 








The preparation of such a book is necessarily a work of vast labour, but, when completed, 
the work is of great value. 

Cruden’s has been considered the best Concordance hitherto known. Several others have 
been in use, but they have been incomplete, and inadequate to the wants of a Bible 
student. The chief objections to Cruden’s Concordance have been its unwieldy size and 
high price. That work, moreover, is about a hundred years old, and if not defective in 
He ScrangeNeDs certainly admits of manifest improvement, as is proved by the volume 

efore us. 

Coles’s Concordance, although containing all the references of Mr. Cruden’s, and many 
new ones, is so compactly printed as hardly to exceed the size of a pocket Bible, and is 
sold at the low price of one dollar. It contains no less than 960 pages, and is destined to 
remain to future generations a monument of the careful research and the untiring perse 
verance of its author. The greatest possible care has been taken to have every refer- 
ence correct. 

This, to say the least that can be said, is, in almost every respect, the very best Concord- 
ance now extant. It is really an improvement on all the older, works, being both more 
copious and more correct. What more can we say? We have used it considerably since 
it was laid upon our table, and shall continue to use it in preference to any and every 
other within our reach.—Ladies’ Repository. 

Right glad are we that so valuable a contribution to Biblical literature has been furnished 
by a Methodist preacher. We are pleased that the author has confined himself strictly to 
the work which he undertook, without invading the province of the lexicographer or the 
theologian. We do not hesitate to recommend it heartily to all students of the Bible.— 
Southern Christian Advocate. 

Every Bible student has known the value of a good Concordance. Very little progress 
could be made in the doctrinal study of, the Scriptures without one. To Sabbath-schoo! 
teachers and members of Bible classes a Concordance is indispensable. The one named 
at the head of this notice is said by good judges to be superior to all its predecessors.— 
Rhode Island Pledge. 


Covel’s Buble Dictionary. 
A Concise Dictionary of the Holy Bible. Designed for the Use of Sunday 
Schools and Families, with Maps and Engravings. By Rev. Jamrs 

Covet, Jr. Twelfth thousand. 


18mo, pp. 536, Sheep......-.----eeeeeeeereeeeeeerereeees Siblamsaiauses 


This is a convenient and valuable book of reference, compiled from the best authorities. 
A good Bible Dictionary is an almost indispensable requisite to every teacher and student 
of the word of God. There are many larger and more expensive works than this, but 
few, if any; Cheaper, aud better adapted to practical use. 
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Smith’s Sacred Annals. 
Sacred Annals: or, Researches into the History and Religion of 
Mankind. 2 vols. 
This work forms part of the course of study adopted by the last General Conference. 


Vou. l—Tue Patriarcnat AGE: or, the History and Religion of Mankind 
from the Creation to the Death of Isaac: deduced from the Writings of 
Moses, and other Inspired Authors, and illustrated by Copious References 
to the Ancient Records, Traditions, and Mythology of the Heathen World. 
By Georce Smith, F.S. A., &., &e. 


Svo., pp. 522, Sheep ..........--ceeeceee cece ceecceescecsceseceeeeees $2 00 
—————_ Extra half-calf, (an elegant Library binding.) ....... 2 50 


This is an elaborate work. The author has grappled fearlessly with every difficult question 
which belongs to that department of theological inquiry. He prefers the chronology of 
the Septuagint to that of our Hebrew Bibles, and in this he is sustained by the judgment 
of many eminent scholars. There has no work been issued in a long time from our Book- 
Room of so much real worth. It is very neatly printed, and is afforded at a fair price. It 
ought to have, and will have, whenever the preachers learn its value, an extensive circu- 
lation.—Nor. Chr. Advocate. 

A book suitable both for the learned and the unlearned ; indeed, it is unique with regard to 
the importance and compass of the subjects which it embraces, as well as with regard to 
the spirit in which they are. treated.— Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 


This is unquestionably the most valuable work that has been for a long time issued from 
the Methodist press. It is gotten up in a most handsome style. The copy before us— 
paper, printing, binding—is a credit to the Mulberry-street Concern.—Southern Chr. Adv. 

The information which the author has condensed from various sources is presented in a 
truly religious, but not sectarian, style and manner; and we have been much gratified by 
the union of piety and sober judgment which he has evinced in the application of history 
and science to the confirmation of the Mosaic narrative.—Church-of-England Quar. Rev. 

The work is a monument of patience, industry, and research.— Biblical Review. 

The announcement that such subjects have been ably and thoroughly discussed by a man 
of Mr. Smith’s erudition, candour, critical skill, Scriptural knowledge, and integrity, will 
induce many of our readers to purchase the volume, and peruse it attentively. We can 
assure them that they will be amply repaid.— West Briton. 


To all this important discussion we can only refer, and repeat the meed of our sincere appro- 
bation.— Literary Gazette. 


The work supplies a desideratum in sacred literature. We can strongly recommend it to all 
who are desirous of thoroughly understanding the history of the Bible.—IJrish Ecclesias- 
tical Journal. 

We substitute for such extracts an earnest recommendation of the entire volume.— 
Watchman. 

This is, perhaps, the most valuable work of the present season. It is written with con- 
summate ability, and in an excellent spirit— Montreal Witness. 

This is a most learned and profound work. It is illustrative of the sacred story during the 
period specified in the title-page. The author is a layman of the Wesleyan Connexion, 
who, by his profound literary researches, has raised himself to an equality with the best 
scholars of the age. The present work is one of great merit, not only in a literary point 
of view, but also as an exposition of many passages of human history which are exceed- 
ingly obscure, and upon which much learned speculation has been expended.—Chr. Adv. 
and Journal. s 

Mr. Smith has succeeded in presenting to the Bible student a volume which it would be 
difficult to surpass in interest and value.—Evangelical Christendom. 


Vou. I.—Tue Hesrew Peorte: or, the History and Religion of the Israel- 
ites, from the Origin of the Nation to the Time of Christ: deduced from the 
Writings of Moses and other Inspired Authors; and illustrated by Copious 
References to the Ancient Records, Traditions, and Mythology of the Hea- 
then world. By Grorce Smith, F.A.S., &e., &. 
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Elhott on Romanism. 


Delineation of Roman Catholicism: drawn from the Authentic and Acknow- 
ledged Standards of the Church of Rome; namely, her Creeds, Catechisms, 
Decisions of Councils, Papal Bulls, Roman Catholic Writers, the Records of 
History, &c., in which the peculiar Doctrines, Morals, Government, and 
Usages of the Church of Rome are stated, treated at large, and confuted. 
By Rev. Cnaruzs Exxiott, D.D. Second thousand. 


8vo., 2 vols., pp. 983. Sheep 
This work forms part of the course of study adopted by the last General Conference. 


The subject of Romanism is, at the present time, one of deep interest to every American 
citizen. Popery is making a progress and exerting an influence throughout our land, which 
render it not only desirable, but absolutely necessary, that Protestants should make them- 
selves thoroughly acquainted with the real character of the system, and with the ques- 
tions at issue between themselves and the Romanists.- No minister’s library can be said 
to be complete without this great work. Two editions of three thousand copies each have 
already been published in London. The “ Church of England Quarterly Review’’ recom- 
mends it as the most comprehensive and valuable treatise on Popery which is extant in 
the English language. It contains a full exposition of Romish Doctrines and Usages, from 
the acknowledged writings of the Romish Church, and these are given in the original, as 
bn a in the translation, with as much fidelity as possible, both in the one case and in 
the other. 

The work is arranged under the successive heads of Scripture, Tradition, the Fathers, and 
Rule of Faith, in the first book; the Seven Sacraments of the Church of Rome, in the 
second book ; the Church, Councils, and Papal Supremacy, in the third book ; and miscel- 
laneous Doctrines and Usages of Rome, in the fourth book. 

Although it has fallen to our Jot to pursue our inquiries at considerable length on the Popish 
controversy, and hence to form a somewhat intimate acquaintance with its appropriate 
literature, we are able to name no single volume to be compared, in the amplitude of its 
range, the fulness of its matter, and the general accuracy of its details, with the work of 
Dr. Elliott. It is, in fact, an encyclopedia of the subject ; a book of reference, and yet in- 
vested with all the attributes of popularity, equally adapted to the scholar and the peasant. 
In all matters of importance it gives the passages required to the argument or illustratiox 
in the original, in notes, while the translation is incorporated with the text. One thing 
deserves special notice. The work is adapted to the times which are passing over us, 
and to the Popery of the present hour. In this respect it greatly surpasses every work of 
the kind of purely British origin.—( London) Christian Witness. 

After due examination of the work, we believe that three times three thousand will, ere long, 
be in circulation ; we know of no work containing such a store of materials for rebutting 
the advances, and repelling the encroachments of Popery, as “ Dr. Elliott’s Delineation 
of Romanism.” It is, indeed, the most comprehensive treatise against Popery extant—a 
treasury of materials ready prepared for future controversialists.—Birmingham Advertiser. 

With more than common earnestness we commend it totheir attention. In the present day 
it is of the utmost importance that Protestants should so understand the foundations on 
which the truths of the Reformation rest, as to be not only grounded in the faith them- 
selves, but also able to give to others solid and satisfactory reasons for their belief. Dr. 
Elliott’s Delineation is just the work to be read, read again, studied, and meditated upon, 
in order to the attainment of this desirable object.— London Watchman. 

But exactly such a work as we wanted, we have met with in the second volume, by Dr. Elliott, 
printed at New-York, at the Conference office of the M. E. Church. We know of no work 
like it in the language. It is a complete Thesaurus of the subjects included in the con- 
troversy, &c. &c.— Wesleyan Magazine. 


Emory’s Defence of our Fathers. 


Defence of our Fathers, and of the Original Organization of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, against the Rev. Alexander M’Caine and others; with 
Historical Notices of early American Methodism. By Bisnorp Emory. 
Third thousand, 

Svo., pp. 154. Muslim.......... .sccceeccssccccseeccccecsececceeesees $0 50 

This work forms part of the course of study adopted by the last General Conference. 








Emory's Episcopal Controversy. 


The Episcopal Controversy Reviewed. By Bisnor Emory. Edited by his 
Manus 


Son, from an unfinished cript. Third thousand. 
Due, Was OOD... WMI. isis sinha sic eh eas occ cc eden bi ceeesceseceses $0 60 
This work forms part of the course of study adopted by the last General Conference. 
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Wesley's Works. % 


The Works of the Rev. John Wesley, A. M., some time Fellow of Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford. First American complete and standard Edition, from the 
latest London Edition, with the last Corrections of the Author: compre- 
hending also numerous Translations, Notes, and an Original Preface, &ec. 
By Joun Emory. Third thousand. 














8vo., 7 vols., pp. 5084. Plain sheep............. hiss in idbwadenee ler $10 00 
See eye Soe es ere .--. 12 50 
Calf gilt.......... Miksigrcksstapockocureeiee 13 75 
Calf extra ......:... Dhiesdevenuanmers oxeedens 16 50 
Without the Sermons, plain sheep ...............-sesceceeeeeeeeeeeee 7 50 


This work forms part of the course of study adopted by the last General Conference. 


Volumes I. and II. contain Mr. Wesley’s Sermons. They are one hundred and forty in num- 
ber: fifty-three of them belong to the series which was first a as constituting, with 
Mr. Wesley’s Explanatory Notes, the standard doctrines of the Methodist Church. The 
rest relate mostly to subjects connected with personal religion. The greater part of them 
are very concise, but they are all extremel,’ interesting and full of instruction. As an ex- 
position of Christianity, viewed in relation both to the salvation and obligations of mankind, 
these sermons are perhaps unrivalled. 

Volumes III. and IV. comprise Mr. Wesley’s Journal, from 1735 to 1790, a short time before 
his death, and embracing a period of about fifty-five years, and contain the manuscript 
corrections made by himself and kept in his library at the time of his death. These volumes 
form a valuable history of early Methodism. 

Volume V. commences with the Appeal to Men of Reason and Religion, and is succeeded 
by several tracts intended to explain the doctrine and discipline of Methodism. It also 
contains Mr. Wesley’s treatise on the subject of Original Sin—The celebrated letter to Dr. 
Middleton, occasioned by his ‘“‘ Free Inquiry,” and several tracts against Popery. 

Volume VI. contains Mr. Wesley’s Tracts against the peculiar doctrines of Calvinism—The 
whole of his Political Tracts—A short account of the life and death of Rev. J. Fletcher— 
The plain account of Christian Perfection—Admonitory Address to different classes of peo- 
ple, and two hundred and ninety letters addressed to various persons, a large portion of 
which refer to the subject of personal religion, and not a few of them throw considerable 
light upon the progress of Methodism. 

Volume VII. .The contents of this volume are of a miscellaneous character, consisting of 
six hundred Jetters on similar subjects to those of the preceding volume. Grammars of 
the English,:French, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew rey le Compendium -of Logic—A 
list of the various tracts which Mr. Wesley abridged from various authors, and of the 
poetical works published by Mr. John and Charles Wesley, and a copious index to the 
whole seven volumes, which will enable the reader to refer to every subject which is 
treated of in the work, and to every person and place that are there mentioned. 


Mr. Wesley’s command of temper was most exemplary, and his logical skill rarely excelled ; 
and hence a careful study of his polemical works is well calculated to induce, especially 
in theological students, a habit of close thinking and of correct reasoning. 


Wesley's Doctrinal Tracts. 


A Collection of Interesting Tracts, explaining several Important Points of 
comatene Doctrine. Published by Order of the General Conference. Sixth 


18mo., pp. 378. Muslin or sheep ......... wid teibiann shasta dane $0 45 

This work consists of a series of brief tracts on Predestination—Election and Reproba- 

tion—Free Grace—Imputed Righteousness—Final Perseverance—Saving Faith—Baptism 

and Christian Perfection, the doctrines of which are stated and illustrated in a perspicuous 
and forcible manner, according to the Scriptural account of these subjects. 


Wesley's Sermons. 


Sermons on Various Occasions. By Rev. Joun Wester, A.M. With a 
Copious Index, and a Portrait of the Author. Twenty-second thousand. 











Svo., 2vols., pp. 1104, Plain sheep.........---.-csceeeeeeeeseeeeeees $2 75 
EE gos ced:cidccscccbnek cabieuevedeenens 3 25 

Nos cke- Sane ccacodtscdenseebailialy 3 75 

OES. Belicia RARE 4 25 

, pp. 768. In French. Sheep........ vicious evacuees 3 00 


12mo., 1-vol., pp. 420. In German. Sheep ............ $3 eee Sl eae 1 
This work forms part of the course of study adopted by the last General Conference. 
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Ruter’s Gregory's Ecclesiastical History. 


A Concise History of the Christian Church, from its first Establishment to the 
present time: containing a general View of Missions, and exhibiting the 
State of Religion in various Parts of the World. Compiled from the Works 
of Dr. Gregory, with various Additions and Improvements. By Martin 
Rorer, D. D. Fourth thousand. 


8vo., pp. 446, Plain sheep .......---s.e-ssceeseccceseeeseneceeseceee $1 50 
NI is sian Ghali ka cde adnan idanntaaninabaeers 1 75 
Calf gilt ...........0sssseees cam a a i 200 
Calf extra............. ici ihiieneaiee seed an det aas cade 225 


This work forms part of the course of study adopted by the last General Conference. 


This is one of the very few Church Histories which bring the subject down to the nineteenth 
century. The object of the work in its original form, as prepared by Dr. Gregory, was 
to furnish a comprehensive abridgment of Ecclesiastical History; the labours of Dr. 
Gregory do not, however, extend to the close of the last century; Dr. Ruter has ably 
carried on the work to the present year, (1830,) making numerous additions and improve- 
ments, and enriching the whole with a (comprehensive) view of missions, &c. 


Stevens’ Church Polity. 


An Essay on Church Polity. Comprising an Outline of the Controversy on 
Ecclesiastical Government, and a Vindication of the Ecclesiastical System 
of the ne Episcopal Church. By Rev. ABEL Stevens, A.M. Second 
thousand. 


12mo., pp. 206, Muslin or sheep...........--.seesseeeestseeeneeeees $0 60 
This work forms part of the course of study adopted by the last General Conference. 


The first part of this work is an outline of the controversy on Church Government in general, 
presenting the views of our own Church on the subject, and the authorities which support 
them. The second contains a discussion of the origin of the Methodist system, both of 
economy and of Episcopacy ; the third is an examination of the structure of that system, 
explaining and defending its chief features, such as its itinerancy, its episcopacy, and its 
popular checks. 

Of course Mr. Stevens has his denominational preferences—and who has them not ?—but 
the reader will find him candid and courteous toward all sects and expounders of Church 
Polity with whom he differs.— American Pulpit. 


Stevens’ Memorials of Methodism. 


Memorials of the Introduction of Methodism into the Eastern States; com- 
prising Biographical Notices of its Early Preachers, Sketches of its First 
Churches, and Reminiscences of its Early Struggles and Successes. By 
Rev. ABEL Stevens, A.M., _ 


12mo., pp. 490. Muslin, gilt..............ccccseeseceeeessseeeeeeens $1 00 


This is a pleasant and an instructive volume. It contains many historical notices, inci- 
dents, and personal adventures connected with the early history of Methodism in New- 
England, which will be read with interest and pleasure, especially by Methodists. The scenes 
and events are sketched with beauty and vigour. The history of the labours of our pioneers 
in different parts of this country, ought to be wrested from oblivion while it may. The 
time will very soon come when original information will be out of the question. 

So valuable a book in so readable a style, cannot fail to find abundance of readers. Mr 

\ Stevens is au fait in sketching pen-and-ink portraits, particularly of men whom he con 
-— heroes ; and there are several of them included in the picture-gallery of these Me- 
morials. 

This volume is a record of almost Herculean labour and unwearied perseverance on the 
part of itinerant clergymen of the Methodist Episcopal Church. By readers of that de- 
nomination it will be perused with eagerness. Nor can these “‘ Memorials” be overlooked 
by the future religious historian. The introduction of a Church organization, so extensive 

and _ influential as that of Methodism, into any part of the Union, must have a prominent 

importarce in the ecclesiastical records of the country.— New-York Spectator. 






















































